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Brut® for men by Fabergé. After shave, after shower, after anything” From $7.50 to $100. © 








THE 1980 SUBARU. 
IT’S EVEN BEAUTIFUL 
IN rte ae CAN'T SEE. 





Your dollar may buy a lot less of 
everything else. But today, it 
buys alot more Subaru. For 1980, ; 
we've made our cars larger, 
roomier, more comfortable and 


more elegant. While engineering | 


them to pinch pennies. 
ACAR THAT’S BEAUTIFUL 
CAN ALSO BE INTELLIGENT. 


On the 1980 Subaru, the down- 
sloping hood and the air dam 


under its “chin” are designed a C 


low wind resistance and high 


gas mileage. So 
our DL Hardtop 
5-speed really 
delivers. 


OUR ENGINE IS DESIGNED TO 

HELP OUR CAR HANDLE BETTER. 
The horizontally opposed, alu- 
minum Subaru engine lies low 
and flat with its weight 
evenly over the front wheels. 
Coupled with Subaru front-wheel 
drive, this results in superior 
road holding on hills and curves. 
Even in snowy, slippery weather. 


sitioned 


that gives Subaru incredible road 
~~ sense. And the new Subaru body 
//) styles have impact-absorbing 
Yj structure, front and rear, to protect 
s-e’// your valuable possessions. Like 
“J // life. And limb. 








4-WHEEL DRIVE FOR CROSS-TOWN 
y Yew . : AS WELL AS CROSS-COUNTRY. 
~ age four-wheel 
4S Qe ; 
Vx) drive cars are com- 
' oy ~ Vf fortable, civilized 
5 Y~7 and economical. 
us Subaru 4WD’s handle nimbly 


fe) and respond quickly. And shift 
from front-wheel to four-wheel 
drive at up to 50 mph. 

So whether you choose four- 
wheel drive or front-wheel drive, 
your Subaru is engineered to 
carry you safely over the rough 
road ahead. Without putting you 


YOU CANT SEE SOME OF 
OUR BEST SELLING POINTS. 


Many Subaru advantages are out 
of sight. We give you two separate 
brake line circuits. If one fails, 
Subaru still gives you a brake. 
For 1980, Subaru introduces 


“zero scrub” suspension, which in the hole. 

makes the car easier to turn and 

reduces steering wheel kick back, SU BAR LJ. 
while increasing tire life. Rubber INEXPENSIVE. AND BUILT 


mountings create full-floating, 


TO STAY THAT WAY. 





four-wheel independent suspension 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


orrespondent Marcia Gauger has a fine professional facil- 
C; ity for being in the right place at a stimulating time. Three 


years ago, while on loan from TIME to teach 
journalism at the American University in Cai- 
ro, she was caught in one of the riots over high 
Egyptian food prices that rattled the govern- 
ment of President Anwar Sadat. This year, even 
before settling in as the magazine’s New Delhi 
bureau chief, she covered the collapse of the gov- 
ernment of Indian Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai. 

But nothing can match the timing that Gau- 
ger demonstrated last week: she was the only 
journalist inside the U.S. embassy in Islama- 
bad when it was attacked and burned by a Pak- 
istani mob. Gauger’s first-person account of the 
siege and her subsequent rescue is a substantial 
part of this week’s cover story. 

Gauger had gone to the embassy to Seek in- 


know the rest. 





THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





It could happen to anyone who likes a beer.” 


Gauger has spent much of her life in motion. As a youth she 
traveled through North and South America with her father, a 
chemical engineer. Her childhood ambition was to become a 
foreign correspondent, but her economics degree from Swarth- 


imnement EVANS 


more led to a job with TIME as a New York— 


___ based researcher in the Business section. She lat- 
_ er moved to the news service, where she kept 


track of colleagues’ travels, and eventually be- 


_ came a reporter in the New York City bureau. 


During her years in New York she visited Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, the Soviet Union, China 
and India. In her first months as head of the 
New Delhi bureau, she has traveled through the 
Indian subcontinent to reacquaint herself with 
the region’s politics and varied cultures. She has 
followed the election campaign of former Prime 


. Minister Indira Gandhi, covered a public flog- 


formation concerning a Voice of America radio Correspondent Marcia Gauger 


report about last week’s seizure of the Sacred 


ging in Rawalpindi and finally traveled to Is- 
lamabad for her appointment with danger. “It 
was not quite the way I had planned to spend 

iving,” she says of her ordeal. “But Iam 
really in the spirit of the holiday now. When you 
think you will either be shot on a roof or roasted 





Mosque in Mecca. When an official she sought turned out to be 
away from his office, she headed for the embassy commissary, 
one of few places in the sternly Islamic city where alcohol is 
served. “I thought I might have lunch and a beer and try to 
catch him before I left for my next appointment,” she says. “You 


George Bush tries to 
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Medicine 

New techniques may 
be used to remove the 
Shah's lingering gall- 


stone without surgery. 
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Ultra taste. Never-before, 
silk smooth, truly satisfy- 
ing taste —in an ultra low 
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low. At only 6 mg of tar, 
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6 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette by f TC method 
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The arrow clip is your assurance of Parker quality. 
Suggested for giving: The Parker Classic Flighter ball pen 
in brushed stainless steel. $7.50. 
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____— Letters 
Cambodian Hell 


To the Editors: 

A question that has been brought to 
my mind by the suffering in Cambodia 
[Nov. 12]: How do we know that life on 
this earth is not another world’s hell? 


Muhammad I. Kabir 


Austin 


1979—the Year of the Child? Some- 
one should tell that to the starving Cam- 
bodian children 


Danny Jong 
San Francisco 


Let us be at least as daring in deliv- 
| ering food to Cambodia as we were with 
| bombs. The cost is so much less and the 
| good done so much more lasting 
| Connell J. Maguire 
Captain, U.S.N. (ret.) 

Snead's Ferry, N.C. 





Having thrown extra C rations to 
clusters of starving Vietnamese children 
from moving trucks as a G.I. in Viet Nam 
just ten short years ago, | now see that 
same look in the eyes of the mother and 
her child on your cover. This to me leads 


to the same root cause: politics as usual. 


Richard F. Walz 
Hampton Bays, N.Y. 


It is ironic that while the Western 


| world—the so-called archenemy of the 


downtrodden people, according to Marx- 
ist doctrines—is trying to send much 


en millions, the Communists are fighting 
about their highfalutin ideologies. 

Nirupam Haldar 

Jamshedpur, India 





| A Nuclear Countryside? 


As a country dweller, I was appalled 
at the Kemeny report's recommendation 


| [Nov. 5] to build no new nuclear power 


plants near large population centers. | 
moved to the country ten years ago to 


take myself out of the rampant consumer 


needed aid to starving and disease-strick- | 
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come through on GE. 


The rich green of Miss Liberty. MU el-Beodelesert 
red of a football jersey. The vibrant yellow fo} Hes 
harvest moon. These are America's true colors— 
colors that come through vivid and lifelike on 
GE TV. 

What's more, every GE VIR II color set 
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Letters 


addiction that has created the nuclear in- 
dustry. And now the recommendation is 
to build plants near us in the country, near 
our solar homes and our children 
I say that those people who use so 
much electricity should be the ones to 
breathe the stuff and raise their children 
in it. Those who have chosen otherwise 
should be left alone 
Jo Carey 
Taos, N. Mex 


It now looks like Three Mile Island 
may turn out to be the Hindenburg of nu- 
clear power 

Stephen M. Donnelly 
Westfield, Mass 


Greensboro Shootout 


The article about the Ku Klux Klan 
shootout [Nov. 12] makes Greensboro, 
N.C., sound like the most racially dis- 
turbed city in the South. It is correct that 
Greensboro has been the scene of many 
civil rights protests in the past, but our 
community has grown together, both 
blacks and whites, to become one of the 
best of cities to live in 

The shootout on Nov. 3 was not an 
act of Greensboro citizens but of two sick- 
minded organizations from outside our 
community. Why Greensboro was picked 
for such ill-considered actions by the Ku 
Klux Klan and the Communist Workers 
Viewpoint Organization is a question that 
everyone here would like answered 

T. Richard Beard Jr 
Greensboro, N.C. 


I wonder how many more Greens- 
boros will occur before this country real- 
izes that the Ku Klux Klan is the most 
dangerous element in today’s society, try- 
ing to take race relations back some 400 
years. Wake up, America; an ugly disease 
is spreading across the land—the Ku Klux 
Klan 

John A. Hindsman 
Glendale, Ariz 


Camelot or Elsinore? 

If Senator Kennedy [Nov. 5] is elect- 
ed President, Americans will not see a res- 
urrected Camelot. Indeed, we might wit- 
ness Hamlet's Elsinore—a realm preoc- 
cupied with the unrealized and abstract 
legacies of ghosts 

Robert del } ‘alle 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich 


You can call him Ted. You can call 
him Ed. You can call him Eddie. You 
can call him Teddy. But please! Never 
Mr. President! 

John L. Morgan 
Bell Buckle, Tenn 


Ted Kennedy may have Chappaquid- 
dick hanging over him, but Jimmy Car- 
ter has inflation, unemployment, lack of 
leadership and Brother Billy hanging over 
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‘Tis the season for gift giving. 

So what better time to give your business a gift? 

Especially one that gives so much in return. 

The new IBM Electronic 75 Typewriter has a 
remarkable memory that can store and automatically 
retype 7,500 characters. 

Now when you have something to retype, the 
typewriter can type it. Automatically. 

And thanks to the memory, when you have to 
make changes, you type only the changes. The 
typewriter types the rest. Error free. 

It even lets you create new documents by com- 
bining stored sentences and paragraphs. Or by 
combining stored typing with original typing. 

The new IBM Electronic 75 also has automatic 
erasing. centering, underlining, indenting, num- 
ber alignment, and column layout. 

So as the old year quickly passes, give your [BM 
Office Products Division Representative a call. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new. 


Office Products Division 





THE RIGHT MPG, EVEN 
BETTER THAN LAST YEAR. 


High mileage ratings can make you 
glad you bought a Fairmont. The 
2.3 liter 4-cyl. engine has remarkable 
mileage for a five-passenger car. 
Fairmont’s 6-cyl. EST. MPG is 24.No 
6-cyl. car with standard 4-speed 
trans. beats it. Comparison excludes 
hwy. driving and Calif. models. 


@ Aerodynamically tuned to cut down 
wind resistance 


THE HIGH MILEAGE | 








EPA EST. 3 EST. HWY. 
MPG MPG 
EST. EST. HWY. 
RANGE 


RANGE 


Compare this 4-cyl. estimated mpg to other 
cars. Your mileage and range may differ 
depending on speed, distance and 
weather. Actual highway mpg and range 
will probably be less than estimates. Range 
based on EPA mileage and 44-galion fuel 
tank. Calif. mpg lower 





® Efficient 2.3 liter overhead cam engine 
for excellent fuel economy. 


® Low rolling resistance P-metric radial tires. e Generous fuel tank for long-range driving. 





THE RIGHT ROOM, SEAT 
FIVE COMFORTABLY. 


The 1980 Ford Fairmont has been 
engineered for people, to be tri 
on the outside yet remarkably 
spacious on the inside, an ideal 
combination for the needs of 
today and tomorrow. 

You'll discover on the inside 
there's ample room for five adult 
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BO FORD FAIRMONT. 


with particular attention given to THE RIGHT PRICE, Whether you buy or lease, see 
leg, head and hip room. AND MORE your Ford Dealer. With that kind of 
Check out the trunk and you'll r mileage, room and price... 
find Fairmont doesn't skimp on Fairmont is extremely cost efficient P 
luggage space either. and is available in a wide range of YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU 
There's 17 cubic feet of usable models. And Ford's optional BOUGHT A FAIRMONT. 
space in sedans. Extended Service Plan provides 
In Fairmont Wagons, there's a additional protection. FOR D FAI R MONT 
cavernous 43 cubic feet of Sticker price for 


space. No other mid-size wagon $4 526 fy metomona. FORD DIVISION Ca 
has a higher cargo rating. | 


destination charges 


Better ideas for the 8O's. FORD, 
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Letters 


his head. The Republicans have the con- 

stant reminder of Watergate. I'll take my 
chances with Ted and Camelot 

Brian T. Kowal 

Joppatowne, Md. 


Campus Drinking 
As a college freshman, I found your 
article “Going Back to the Booze” [Nov 


5] to be true. We too had a “flurry of pam- | 


| phlets on how to fight alcohol abuse.” but 


they fell to the ground, dropped by those 
who chose to remain uninformed. 

James Dann 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


I can only assume that none of the stu- 
dents interviewed about drinking were 
employed. For those of us who are, we 
have more realistic worries about rent, tu- 
ition and so on. If I were an employer 
looking for fresh talent, I would take a 
dim view of the graduating students if they 
had to drink to face up to their problems. 

Pamela S. Beyer 
Mesa, Ariz 


You stated that alternative beverages 
were being promoted at the University of 
Virginia. The Jefferson Society has direct- 
ed me to inform you that the society does 
not have an alternative beverage policy, 
nor will it institute one. The society was 
founded in 1825, and has a long tradition 
of alcohol consumption. Teetotaling is a 
flagrant slap in the face of tradition. 

Robert R. Dively 
Charlottesville, Va 


A Hobson's Choice 

I have a question for the members of 
the Christian-Patriots Defense League 
(Nov. 5]: I am a patriotic black Amer- 
ican, also interested in survival. In the 
event of a Communist-inspired takeover, 
would my chances be better with the 

Communists or you? 
Leamon J. Abrams 
San Francisco 


Selecting the Chief Justice 
“Inside the High Court” [Nov. 5] 
leaves me with the feeling that perhaps 
our present system of allowing the Pres- 
ident to appoint a Chief Justice for life 
should be scrapped. If the President ap- 
pointed the Justices, but allowed them to 
select their own Chief to preside over the 
court prior to the opening of each new ses- 
sion, it would at least allow the Justices 
to work under leadership that the ma- 

jority considered competent 

Don Marshall 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


An Awesome Number 

Frank Trippett’s Essay [Oct. 29] on 
astounding numbers was excellent. But 
how could he possibly leave out one of 
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$99.95 


and tough-minded exploration 
no female 
32 color plates, 165 black-and- 
Women Painters and Their Work 


of women painters of the past 
Leonardo? white illustrations, notes, index. 
$25, now at your bookstore 


The author of The Female Eunuch 
Why has 
500 years. “A magnificent, 
FARRAR*STRAUS*GIROUX SS * 


presents an equally intelligent 
there been 
beautifully illustrated book.’’* 
ace 
* Publishers Weekly 





: 3 NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 
FOR THE PRICE. 


Compare! It's an extraordinary value for the money. Listen to AM, FM or 
enjoy the cassette tape player/recorder wherever you go. Has quartz con- 
trolled electronic clock. Wakes you up to radio, MA 


t or buzzer. 
ape QUALITY IN EVERY DETAIL 


Portable Tope Recorder AM/FM Clock Radio. Model ARC26 


AVAILABLE AT 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Photo by Tae Sun 





OUR HEAVYDUTY KARA KORAM® PARKA 
IS THE BEST COLD WEATHER 
PROTECTION YOU CAN BUY 

Originally designed for Himalayan expeditions, the 
Heavyduty Kara Koram Parka has been refined for 
active men and women who need maximum protection 
for their everyday outdoor activities. Bauer goose 
down assures lightweight warmth from — 40° F. to 50° 
F. Above. Outer fabric is a windproof, water-repellent 
nylon/cotton blend; lining is tough rip-stop nylon. 
Men’s and women’s Heavyduty Kara Koram Parka, 
115.00. Visit our store at 123 N. Wabash, 

263-6005. Phone or mail orders also accepted. 

We welcome IES 
American Express, ® 


VISA and Master y 
Charge cards. 
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the most intriguing units of measurement 
known to man, the light-year—the dis- 
tance that light travels in one year’s time? 
It must become apparent that the light- 
year is one of our most awesome concepts, 
as are stars millions of light-years away 
Richard A. Honaker, M.D 
Austin 


Thinking up the googolplex 
May be mankind's biggest 
blunder 
But in a million, billion, billion 
years 
We won 1 be here to wonder. 
Eric Elfman 
Los Angeles 


Even TIME’s Frank Trippett was 
overcome by the magnitude of a billion 
An airplane propeller spinning 2,400 
r.p.m. would actually spin 1,261,440,000 
times in a 365-day year 

Ray Simms 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


I wish Frank Trippett could write a 
“googol” of articles as enjoyable! 


George J. Chovanec II] | 


Toledo | 


Our Friends, the Vegetables 

If we feel that we must decide between 
eating plants or eating animals [Nov., 5], 
then we should avoid eating plants and in- 
deed cherish them with loving care. Plants 
not only produce all the food for both 
themselves and animals but also keep the 
oxygen supply of the earth constant 


against our ever increasing destruction of 


it. On moral grounds as well as biolog- 

ical, if we feel we must choose, it is clear 

that we should insist on eating only an- 
imal products 

George R. Tracy 

San Clemente, Calif. 


Not all vegetarians would take amiss 
John Leo’s remark about their preverbal 
innocence. It might remind a few people 
of another remark. Something about a lit- 
tle child leading 

Kay Sparks 
Midlothian, Va 


Perelman and the Angels 
I read about S.J. Perelman’s death 
{Oct, 29] shortly after I had discovered 
and was still reading A Child's Garden 
of Curses. There’s no doubt about the 
man’s ingenuity, and the death of such 
an amusing character is a pity. I'm sure 
that now even the saints won't be able 
to keep a straight face with him and his 

writing around 

Emmanuel Manalo 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build 
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Sally Struthers Christmas Wish. 


“Somewhere in the world there is a “Regular meals, medical attention, the chance to 
child who will spend Christmas Day the same way go to school, or whatever that child needs 










































she spends every other day. ost to live a healthy, productive life. 
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“But all that ee ® Christian Children’s Fund, 
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“You can ‘ order for $15 within 
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Empire's EDR.9 
The Phono Cartridge 
Designed for Today's 

Audiophile Recordings 





Direct-to-Disc and digital re- 
cording have added a fantastic new 
dimension to the listening experi- 
ence. Greater dynamic range, detail, 
stereo imaging, lower distortion and 
increased signal-to-noise ratio are 
just a few of the phrases used to de- 
scribe the advantages of these new 
technologies. 


In order to capture all the bene- 
fits of these recordings, you should 
have a phono cartridge specifically 
designed to reproduce every bit of 
information with utmost precision 
and clarity and the least amount of 
record wear. 


The Empire EDR.9 is that car- 
tridge. Although just recently intro- 
duced, it is already being hailed as 
a breakthrough by audiophiles, not 
only in the U.S., but in such foreign 
markets as Japan, Germany, Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland and 
Sweden. 


At $200, the EDR.9 is expensive, 
but then again, so are your records. 


For more detailed information 
and test reports, write to: 


Empire Scientific Corporation 
1055 Stewart Avenue 
Garden City, New York 11530 

















Getting familiar with death, ten-year-olds play in a cemetery near Gainesville 


In Florida: A Life and Death Class 


bout 20 minutes outside Gainesville, 
Fla., stands an old country cemetery. 
| A motorist compelled by the urgent and 
forgettable business that seems to possess 
most people behind steering wheels could 
| speed right past the six acres of oak ridge 
plots, as oblivious as a sinner out of Pil- 
| grim's Progress. But if the wayfarer is in- 
spired to take a sideways look, on certain 
| balmy days he may glimpse a scene as as- 
tonishing as any vision by John Bunyan. 
| Under the live oaks, draped with 
Spanish moss, a small band of nine- and 
ten-year-olds scramble among the tomb- 
stones with the quick casual grace of chil- 
dren playing games in their own familiar 
schoolyard. In the midst of death—to re- 
verse the proverb—there is life. And what 
life. Life in yellow T shirts with maroon- 
letter messages like “Whereinthehell is 
Gainesville, Fla.?” Life, chewing sugarless 
grape gum with great juicy smacks. Life 
about as far from death as life can get 
For Judith Shaak—the dark-haired 
young woman a little off to one side, whose 
| restless, measuring eyes say teacher—this 
exuberant encounter between the very liv- 
| ing and the very dead is no random hap- 
| pening. The little girls chasing lizards 
around the sandy grave of Madison Starke 
Perry (1814-1865), the fourth Governor 
of Florida, and the boys swigging Coke 
while making tombstone rubbings with 
brilliant red crayons are members of the 
Enrichment Class for Life and Death at 





the Myra Terwilliger Elementary School, | 


now in session. And Mrs. Shaak—in her 
third year of leading dry runs through the 
Valley of the Shadow—could not be more 
pleased by what she sees. 

Near the tombstone inscribed “Our 
Mammy,” Christa Barker kneels to ex- 
amine the seashells heaped as decoration 
above one or two graves. Martha Hale 
jumps up and down, shouting “Isn't he 
darling?”—summoning everybody to the 
sculptured dog that stands on guard at 
the front and center of a family plot. Wy- 
lie Cohn picks out a weather-blackened 
stone engraved with the two words: “Not 
Dead.”” Sucking his breath in a whistle, 
Wylie says, “He really didn’t want to die.” 
Strolling along a row like a window shop- 
per on a summer day, Kevin Johnson 
stumbles across a coincidence much to his 
liking. Pointing to the first name on a 
marker, he commands Martha Hale: “Lay 
down, Martha. You're dead.” The joke, 
Martha decides, is meant kindly, and she 
joins in the laughter that scatters over the 
scene like the sunbeams through the 
moss-fringed trees 

Death, Arnold Toynbee once said, is 
un-American. But not today. Death-ed- 
ucation courses now abound all over the 
country for college, high school and el- 


ementary students. Their philosophy par- | 


allels the one that is used to justify sex 
education courses—talk about a subject 
that has been nearly taboo, and therefore 
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Northwest: 
Fastest way to 
the Orient 
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>> CHICAGO 


...roomiest too! 


Fastest from the entire shaded area. Fewer seats inside mean a roomier ride. 
Northwest Flight 3, Northwest 747s give you a wider seat in Economy than all 
747 service nonstop other airlines flying nonstop from the U.S. to Tokyo. 
to Tokyo, departs Because Northwest 747s have one less seat in each 
Chicago daily at Economy row. It’s a significant comfort difference. 
11:50 am. It’s the Northwest also offers 747 service from Tokyo to Osaka, 
only nonstop service Okinawa, Seoul, Manila, Taipei, and Hong Kong. 
from the Midwest to For reservations, call a travel agent or Northwest. 
the Orient.* “Mpls./St. Paul passengers may also connect to Tokyo 

nonstops from Seattle. 








The roomier ride. 


@ NORTHWEST ORIENT 
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Cool. 
uiet. 
Quartz. 


At Hanimex, we've learned that slide shows are not si- 
lent. Photographers like to talk about their subjects that 
vote CoML -B-reMele-lusr-\tler-||\Melal-WelleM-tel(-\-amecleR /- Me (a 
signed a new projector that lets you be heard. Not the 
io} ce) [To] Col eam Mal: aL. M CoM Mal -lu Mm (eluenve)i t-\el-MOlUr-leraml- Vile) 
system that brilliantly delivers cooler, quieter projec- 
tion. With no slide “pop.” And at the same time gives 
you true, white light that lasts twice as long as other 
LE Tas] ok- Mar Vale Mevel-} ¢- Mui llola Mi (-l-1-M CoM c-\e)[- (el: Mm Colom Oi alelel-1-) 
models with remote or automatic electronic focusing. 
Both take popular rotary or straight slide trays. And 
have such nice features as an editor, previewer, dual 
front elevating legs, and input for tape synch and auto 
timer. Have a demonstration, soon. You'll like what you 
see, and don’t hear. 


me ANS | > @ 


HANIMEX (U.S.A.) INC. 1801 Touhy Ave., Elk Grove, IL 60007 
International favorite. Now American made. 


_American Scene 


mysterious and frightening, and every- 
body will probably feel better. One of the | 


standard texts, by Gene Stanford and 


Deborah Perry, is even called Death Out 
of the Closet. The gifted fourth- and fifth- 
graders, mostly with IQs above 125, who 
make up Mrs. Shaak’s little flock are sim- 
ply dragging the dark angel into the Flor- 
ida sunlight and making death almost 
ordinary 


he Terwilliger School used to lie across 

the street from pasture land. Times 
change. Now grazing cows have been re- 
placed by a Burger King. Mrs. Shaak’s 
Life and Death classroom at first looks 
like just another concrete-and-glass mod- 
ular unit of 1970s education. Scrawled stu- 
dent papers cover the walls, but they are 
not quite the usual exercises. On a sort of 
bulletin board the children have posted 
their own epitaphs inside crudely drawn 
tombstones. Nicole Carpenter writes 

Here lies Nicole 

Who fell in a hole. 

Without a doubt 

She could not get out 


Dan Smith’s inscription reads 


Here lies Dan 
He was hit by a van 
When living in Japan 


At the front of the room self-composed 
obituaries are displayed: “Alec Tilley died 


| at the age of 87. He died of old age at his 


own home Remembered for great 
playing in sports. Send flowers y 

A charmingly unassuming but deter- 
mined woman, Mrs. Shaak coaxes doc- 
tors to visit the Life and Death class. The 
relentless children ask them 

“How do you tell someone they're go- 
ing to die?” 

“Is there really a spirit?” 

One earnest bad speller asks in writ- 
ing: “How do you preform and octopsy?” 

Lawyers advise the class how to write 
a will, and each child does. A girl stip- 
ulates: “I leave my bed to my second cous- 
in Millie.” A boy’s will: “My puppy to 
Tim. Fonz helmet to Tom.” Out of who 
knows what urge one willmaker allots his 
comic books to his brother but specifies 
“My horn, my stick and rope to be put in 
my casket with me.” 

Games are played (“You have just 
been informed that you have only one 
year to live ). Life and death ques- 
ulonnaires are submitted to each class 
Sample question: “What happens when 
people and animals die?” Sample answer 
‘Everything is sad and not very active.” 

Mrs. Shaak wrote her master’s thesis 
on the way children’s books deal with 
death. She discovered a “grandfather's 
gone on a long trip” evasiveness. Her 
charges read books like A Taste of Black- 
berries, in which a child dies of bee stings 
They see films like Annie and the Old One, 
in which a Navajo girl learns to accept 

-big word—her grandmother's dying 

The fancy is stretched to imagine life's 
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It's your money. 
Which way do you go? 


There is a financial strategy that 
suits you perfectly. The problem 
is finding it among the hundreds 
that exist. 

That's why we give youa 
Personal Banking Counselor 
when you come to The Northern 
Trust. Your Counselor is a 
highly trained career profes- 
sional who can help you decide 
what you need and then help you 
obtain it. - 

You'll find having your own 
Personal Banking Counselor can 
make your financial life a lot 
easier. You know who to call or 
see. You're dealing with some- 
one who knows you, your finan- 
cial situation and how you 
manage your affairs. And it 
means that when you're thinking 
about your financial goals, you 
have someone whose judgment 
you trust to help you evaluate 
alternatives. 

Your Personal Banking 
Counselor can help you decide 
among Treasury bills, commer- 
cial paper, and municipal bonds. 
He or she can purchase them for 
you and assist you in opening a 


safe deposit box or a safekeeping 
account if you wish. 

The same person can help 
you arrange a loan and work out 
a comfortable repayment sched- 
ule. And if you’re wondering 
what to do about the high cost of 
education, your Personal Bank- 
ing Counselor can suggest ways 
to ease the strain of putting 
children through school. 

All of this is in addition to 
helping you with your checking 
and savings needs, plus the 
American Express Gold Bank 
Card, Master Charge and many 
other convenience-related 
services. 
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COMMERCIAL PAPER 


A Personal Banking 
Counselor is someone you 
should know. Please stop in and 
get acquainted at any one 
of our three locations: 50 South 
La Salle Street, 125 South 
Wacker Drive, 120 East Oak 
Street. Member F.D.LC. — Equal 
Opportunity Lender. 


Arent you ready for 
The Northern? 


The 
Northern 


Trust 

















American Scene 































last event by every device of art, by every 
technique of simulation. Yet finally noth- 
ing will do but to meet death face to face. 
It is time for the ultimate field trip. Sta- 
tion wagons and minibuses piloted by vol- 
unteer mothers head out for the Williams- 
Thomas Funeral Home. 

If funeral directors are expected to be 
lank, lugubrious, waxen creatures like 
their customers, Mickey Milam, a smil- 
ing cherub of a man, provides the perfect 
antistereotype. In the Chapel of the 
Chimes, flanked by potted palms and 
backed by taped music, Mickey delivers 
his stand-up speech on the history, evo- 
lution, and utter necessity of the funeral 
home professional. Who else knows just 
how to suture the lips shut? Who else 
knows just where to make the incision so 
“you're gonna get your best drainage?” 

The Life and Death class listens pa- 
tiently. When the meeting opens for ques- 
tions, half a dozen hands shoot up. Has 
Mickey ever had a corpse come to life? 
Is there any demand for glass coffins? 
Eventually the questions get personal. 
Mickey is asked: “Are you going to be cre- 
mated?” He shakes his head no. Mickey 
is only 39, but the hint of a shadow cross- 
es his face. He volunteers that the males 
in his family generally start dying from 
62 on. Clearly it is time to tour the casket 
selection room. 

Mickey's smile revives as he slaps a 














Zenith’s new inte 








coffin and extols the virtues of 20-gauge 
steel. With undercoating. He points to one 
casket that boasts a watertight seal; he 
points to another that does not. “Caskets 
are like cars,” he philosophizes. “Some 
come with a few more of the niceties.” 
The Life and’ Death children swarm 
about the coffins—peer into them, peer 
under them. They improvise hide-and- 
seek games around the larger caskets. A 
small casket with a closed lid rests on the 
floor. They straddle it like a hobby horse. 
One boy checks the price tag on his fa- 
vorite model: “Wow, $5,700! Pure bronze. 
I'm going to buy that for my dad.” In a 
corridor outside, a fair young man with a 
mustache, soldierly erect in his three- 
piece gray suit, has been guarding a door. 
On their way to view the caskets the Life 
and Death children, with infinite distaste 
for closed doors, ask the young man, 
“What's in there? Can we go in?” 


44 t's currently occupied,” he answers, 

with a broad wink. Now the moment 
has come. Nobody has to go into the room, 
Mrs. Shaak reminds her excited pupils. 
Nobody has to go anywhere or do any- 
thing he or she doesn’t choose to. 

At last the closed door is opened. By 
twos and threes the children march across 
the threshold as if entering the next life. 
A widow who died in a nursing home two 
days earlier lies before them in an open 


ind of 








casket, gowned in a dress provided by the 
funeral home, her gray curls coiffed. Some 
mouths arrange themselves in solemn ex- 
pressions. Some quiver, then crack into 
nervous conspiratorial grins. But when 
their turn comes, all the visitors head to- 
ward the corpse—an irresistible force 
confronting an immovable object. 

Unwrinkled faces bend close to stare 
at folded, gnarled hands, at the sunken 
face. How much suffering takes place in 
72 years! How much of that can a ten- 
year-old child understand? A question 
for Henry James or William Golding, 
with the answer buried deep between 
the lines of The Turn of the Screw or 
Lord of the Flies. Ten-year-olds have 
other questions. 

“Why does she have a mustache?” 

“Will she be buried with her glasses?” 

“What did she die of?” 

“Natural causes,” Mickey answers. 
“Some people just get-old and wear out.” 

Afterward, in the driveway, the boys 
crawl into the back of the hearse where 
the old woman's body will ride. One of 
them asks Mickey a final question: “Can 
we have a ride in the Hertz?” 

Everybody cracks up. 

At the end of a long day, on the drive 
back to school, the girls sing duets from 
Annie while the boys try to pull their hair. 

Death, where is thy sting? Not in 
Gainesville, Fla. — Melvin Maddocks 
















rated stereos. 
Soundin’good 


Zenith’s new integrated stereos have features 
you'd expect to find only in fine components. 
The AM/FM receivers offer the 
sophisticated audio controls you need to make 
good sound even better. High and low 
frequency noise filters. FM mute. Tuned RF 
for greater FM selectivity. And much more. 


protect your valuable albums. 

You can choose 8-track or cassette or a model 
with both. And all offer twin VU meters and the 
controls you need for superb tape performance. 

For fine matched sound reproduction, 
choose Allegro 1000, 2000 or 3000 speakers. So 
efficient, comparable size air suspension 





Our belt-driven turntables 
are programmable. Each comes 
complete with a sensitive 
S-shaped tone arm and high 
quality magnetic cartridge. You 
also get viscous damped cueing 
and anti-skate control to help 





Audio. The Flipside of Zenith. 


speakers need twice the amplifier 
power to match their sound 
reproduction. 

Zenith integrated stereos are 
soundin’ good. Hear them at your 


Zenith Dealer, EMIT 


today. 
The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 


® 
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Paid Political Advertisement 


A SPECIAL MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS 


CONNALLY 


LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICA 























I’m running for President because of a deep concern about the current course of 
America. On all sides, we see our once-proud nation beset with problems, both at 
home and abroad. 

You're surely concerned, as I am, about what inflation, the energy crisis, 
high taxes, and government regulation are doing to our country. I’m equally 
concerned about our de clining security and influence abroad. 

As serious as the challenges are, there still is time to do — 
something about them. But more and more Americans agree ie ae 
that we must have strong new leadership in the White 4 , 
House if we are to get our country back on the right track. 

I believe that my background and experience equip me to 
provide that kind of leadership. And as one who has ex- 
perienced the reality of the American dream, I want to 
make sure that our children and grandchildren still 
have the kind of opportunity and security that we 
have enjoyed. 

If you still believe in America and its values 
as Nellie and! do. . . If you want to see our 
nation’s strength and pride restored, please 
join us in this campaign. 

Together, we can build a better America 
for all our people. . . one that will again 
be the proud symbol of strength, oppor- 
tunity and freedom to all the world. 

We hope you'll let us hear from you. 























Sincerely 





d, ] ) Z 4 innilly 


John B. Connally 











JOIN NELLIE AND JOHN CONNALLY IN THEIR CAMPAIGN FOR AMERICA... 


Connally organizational efforts for next year’s presidential election are already underway. If you want to help 
John Connally become our next president, contact headquarters now; your help is needed! 


PHONE TOLL FREE 1-800-331-1000 


Connally for President Headquarters 
P.O. Box 1980, Washington, D.C. 20044 













Paid for by Connally for President Committec 
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IN THE 70'S IT WAS RACQUETBALL GTENNIS. NOW IT'S... 
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WHERE YOU CAN EAT, DRINK, DISCO, WORKOUT, RUN, 
SWIM, MEET, ENTERTAIN, SKI, PLAY, RELAX... 

24 HOURS A DAY ALL UNDER ONE ROOF. 

Lakeshore Centre is scheduled to re-open for play in early 

December and when their doors open, expect the unexpected. You 

be able to enjoy a unique multi-leveled entertainment and 

recreational facility. 


$95 Full Membership No Monthly Dues 
$55 Limited Membership (AI Privileges Other Than Prime Time Tennis) 


Send check or money order to: Lakeshore Centre 


1320 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60614 or Call 312/477-9888 
= 6 "=" QO Ofe 
| FREE PARKING 
z wee 


JOIN NOW And Receive Charter Membership Bonus ge. cemie 
LIMITED CHARTER MEMBERSHIPS AVAILABLE TIL DECEMBER 31 
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PAUL HOOPER KNOWS MORE ABO 








JT TRAFFIC SAFETY 


, 


THAT’S WHY WE LISTER 


When Paul Hooper talks about Today, Public Safety Engine® By listening to him, 3M can 
highway safety, 3M listens. Paul is like Paul reach to contemporary e re ingenious products for 
County Road Engineer of King technology for answers. Like the 3M ctical use. And that's our job. At 
County, Washington. He's dedicated § Opticom®System that automatically listen: 
the last nineteen years of his life to changes traffic lights from red to 
finding new and better ways to keep green to help emergency vehicles get 
people alive. to the scene sooner and safer. And 

when new technology is needed, 
Paul will be among the first to know 


y. It's vital to our future. 


4EARS YOU. 


« 








A rewarding choice 
for every saver 


Whether you are just getting started in the 
thrift field, looking forward to opening your 
very first savings account — or whether you 
have larger sums to manage and are seeking 
the best possible return — Fairfield Savings 
will fill the bill just fine. 

One of Chicago’s older financial institutions 
(now in our 78th year), we offer a wide 
choice of savings plans and certificates on 
which you can realize a return of up to 8% per 
annum. 

We also offer Individual Retirement 
Accounts (IRA) and Keogh retirement 
accounts. Both earning a top interest, both 


CHI/4 


with great tax-deductible and tax-deffered 
advantages. 

We are a member of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, so naturally, 
your savings are insured safe. 

For more information about our services, 
contact the savings departments at either of 
our offices: 1601 Milwaukee Ave. (tri-corner 
of Milwaukee, Damen and North Aves.) — 
phone 489-4800 or at 8301 W. Lawrence Ave. 
(near Cumberland) — phone 456-0100. We'll 
be delighted to see you and talk to you... 
and open that Fairfield account. 
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Come to Michigan 
for come-again skiing. 


page Only practice makes perfect in skiing, and you live in the right place 
tam for that. Michigan's near enough to be part of your life all winter— 
with groomed slopes for beginners, challenging slopes for experts, 


_ 
& Lara Besa 
Mv t , . . . 
hundreds of miles of marked trails and millions of acres of open spaces 


—— for cross-country skiing—and excellent instruction for all. 


q a Be one of the great company of 

ie ie oe sweats > = 
we Se: gee skiers in Michigan—at any one of more . Be en 
BE SSB than sixty ski areas. Just choose your = : 


destination, and give us a call for daily reports on snow 
| and road conditions—and free literature on all facilities. - 


Call toll free for Michigan information. In Chicago, a 
372-0080/In Cleveland, 771-1956/In Michigan, ‘ 
800-292-2520. Elsewhere, dial number below. 


ae { Nigg << > Or write: Travel Bureau— 


se ern 3 @8 Michigan Department of Commerce, 
ay r P.O. Box 30226, Lansing, 
Michigan 48909. 


Call on a neighbor. 
Call on a friend. 
800-248-5700 


Toll Free 
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86 Proof Scotch Whisky. Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. Imported by Monsieur Henri Wines, Ltd., New York, N.Y 
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Photographed in the Cafe Royal, Edinburgh, Scotland 


WHY THE SCOTS DRINK MORE BELUS 
THAN ANY OTHER SCOTCH. 


Because Bell’s is blended with a high percentage of malt 
whiskies, which give a true “Scotch” Scotch taste. 

Because a precise amount of the Bell’s blend is matured in 
sherry casks, to give a mellow taste. 

Because we use a (wo-step blending process, not one, so you're 
doubly assured of smoothness, time after time, bottle after bottle. 

And because the blends in Bell’s aren’t merely thrown 
together and bottled, but are “married” in oak casks for further 
aging so they have time to get to know each other intimately, 
comfortably. That’s why Bell’s has such a mature, well- 
rounded taste. a 

The Scots are known to appreciate the taste of a 
great Scotch. And that’s exactly why they drink more 
Bell’s than any other Scotch in Scotland. V 

Taste. 


Bell’s. The best selling Scotch in Scotland. \ i) 
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FREE... this 288-page hardcover SAMPLER 







|| ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
| BRITANNICA 3 


THE NEW 


BRITANNICA 3 
SAMPLER | 


“a 


Why do we 
make this offer? 


Because we know Britannica 3 can “speak for itself” 
far better than we can here! So we've put together 
this unique volume packed with fascinating articles 
and magnificent, full-color illustrations from The 
New Britannica! Read about the Abominable Snow- 
man. ..Buzz Aldrin and space exploration... Louis 
Armstrong and the world of jazz... the Atlantic 
Ocean. ..Motion Picture History...Modern Art... 
the Circus... Tennis and more! And it’s yours FREE! 














For over 200 years, the idea of the encyclo- 
paedia remained the same. But now, to 
meet the demands of today’s world... .now 
there is Britannica 3. 

This is a completely re-designed ency- 
clopaedia, in clear, readable language... 
today’s language. ..so even complex 
subjects are easier for your children 
to understand. 


What makes Britannica 3 unique? 
New Britannica 3 is more than an encyclo- 
paedia. It’s a revolutionary Home Learning 


John F. Kennedy's Coat 

Of Arms is just one of the 
many authentic illustrations 
in the Sampler article on 
Heraldry, exactly as it 
appears in the encyclo 
paedia itself 





Center. ..America’s only encyclopaedia in 
three distinct parts. 

1. The 10-Volume Ready Reference lets you 
find facts quickly and easily—ideal for 
homework. 

2. The 19 Volumes of Knowledge in Depth 
let you explore entire fields of learning. 

3. The One-Volume Outline of Knowledge 
guides you through the encyclopaedia and 
helps you plan your own studies on any 
subject. 

Britannica 3 covers more subjects 
more completely with more up-to-date 
facts than you'll find in any other single 
source. And yet, with its 43 million words, 
it delivers more value per dollar than any 
comparable reference work! 

Preview Britannica 3 now...get your 
288-page Sampler FREE! 

Mail card today for your FREE Britannica 3 
Sampler! There’s no obligation, of course. 


Birds are colorful 
charmers that fascinate 










scientists, too! Enjoy 
the magnificent color 
pictures and articles 
about our feathered 
friends in your 
Britannica 
Sampler 






Dress Through The Ages. 
Marvel at the royal 
splendor of King Tut 
trace the changes in 
fashion through the 
colorful illustrations 


You get all 30 volumes...pay later on easy Book A Month Payment Plan 


If card has been removed, write: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Department 163-1, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60611 





Only because we make a 


$75 scotch ; 
can we make so exceptional 


a$9 scotch 
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RECISTEREO 
TRADE MARE 


About $75 4 er : About $9 


(when available) 


Ballantine’s 
in the famous square bottle 
inherits its great taste, and 
its blend of 44 great whiskies, 
from our 30-year-old Ballantine’s— 
the oldest, most expensive scotch in the world. 


Ballantine’s. Makers of the oldest and most expensive scotch in the world. 


©”"2? Blended Scotch Whisky, bottled in Scotland. 86 proot. imported by “21 Brands, Inc. N.C 











SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


The winning photographs in TIME’s Amateur Photo Contest. 
Judge: George Plimpton 


ond Prize Photographer Neil Cle 
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THEME: THE SPIRIT OF COMPETITION. The winners or losers, the joys and 
sorrows of team against team, one against one, or one against self, the drive 
for human achievement. 
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Nikon. The name symbolizes photo- 
graphic excellence the world over. 
Nikon cameras are used by the over- 
whelming majority of today’s top pro- 
fessionals. They have soared into 
space with U.S. astronauts, accom- 
panied explorers to ‘the Himalayas 
and scientists to the ocean's depths. 


Now, the Nikon heritage is yours in a 
new Nikon. The automatic Nikon EM. 
An ultra compact, lightweight 35mm 
camera that gives you extraordinary 
Nikon picture quality for the price of 
an ordinary “slr” And, it couldn't be 
easier to use. 


Simply focus and shoot. Instantly, 
Nikon-designed electronics automat- 
ically set the correct exposure to 
assure superb photographs. If the 
lights not right, a unique SONIC™ 
signal alerts you with an audible 
“beep:’ So you know the pictures you 
take will be the best possible—sharp, 
clear, colorfully lifelike, every time. 


Low-cost Nikon EM accessories 
make it even more exciting. And just 
as easy! Turn night into day with its 
totally automatic thyristor flash. Add 
the featherweight motor drive for 
automatic film advance ... it lets you 
take dynamic sequence shots and 
keeps your EM always action-ready. 
Widen your world or bring it closer 
with new, ultra-sharp Nikon Series E 
accessory lenses that match the 
camera's small size and price. 


Why just buy a camera when y 
can buy a Nikon! — 


Nikon Inc., Garden Cig 








A NIKON 
THAT'S 
LOW-COST 
AND 
EASYTO USE 
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GRAND PRIZE 

DENISE A. DALY 

Everything about this photo 
graph—the composition, 
the contrast of the elegance 
one associates with ballet 
against the rigid bones of an 
old-fashioned radiator, the 
girlherself, (lam quite in love 
with her), the soft, diffused 
light which is so appro- 
priate—all of this adds up to 
a photograph of such highly 
professional skill that it is 
easy to select as the Grand 
Prize Winner 


An obvious prize winner 
Wonderful composition. The 
leader is either yelling a 
warning or orally producing 
a motor sound for his 
machine. The boy racing 
behind him has obviously 
got something on his mind: 
an impending crash? Who 
knows...except that the 
photographer has caught a 
memorable moment of 
emotion and excitement 


Soligor 
has more 
different zoom 
lenses for your 
SLR than your 
camera maker 
makes. 


28-80mm 
“One Touch” 
Zoom <> Macro 
is a very small 
example. 


Iwas delighted to have been asked to 
judge TIME’s photography contest. | 
was astounded to see such a variety 
of excellent perceptions of the “Spirit 
of Competition!’ Of course, photo- 
graphs, like any other art form, can 
only be judged subjectively so this 
portfolio contains those photographs 
that best caught the “Spirit of Com- 
petition” for me. 
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Made to 
fit Canon, 
Nikon, Olympus, 
Pentax, Minolta 
and other SLRs 
specifically. 
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\ SOLIGOR: 
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“The XG-1 gives you Minolta's 
Ho ritietretivaltire title 
Exposure System? 


taXG-lisB 


sruce Jenners 
camera. Because its compact, lightweight 
i hh measures light in a way that makes 
action photography just about foolproof 
Be ause even if your subject is moving 
from sunlight to shadow, Minolta’s Contir 
uous Automatic Exposure System changes 
the exposure for you. Automatically 
That me Ss you Can concentrate on the 
Melo Sltia-lseliaaiaa 
iRer-lam-leleR (oR elt mr-lile| Me) Magali 
foR-Madliaceit- Bale lom \ainle (a me)| 
flash. Or any of the more than 
esiqned Minolta lenses 


the XG-] is the least expen 


sive automatic 35mm SLR Minolta has ever made 
this means, with the XG-1 yo \ take the pictures you never 


Maaccmiglelslels|@'elehaeltl (ems lile)ce| 


minolta Se 


xXSG1 i 


ta is the aN ae 
sutomatic he automatic choice ea : 
f l Vhat | like about Ss photograph is th 
Of value. nian confidence with which the g 
shing off a scrabble word which 


e unlike find in any knc 1 dic 


THIRD PR 
The fallen gle to ing told that he is 
g to fine Secretary of Commerce 
one da a moment we all experience that 
combines sorrow and comfort...in this 
instance wonderfully caught by t 


photographer 
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‘eoteter winhstacaiexores | Imai WaTeM ete) LF: Da @ Daze} gives you 
that and a lot more”’ 


Bruce Jenner— 
Olympic Decathlon Winner. 


For the simplicity of continuous auto- 
matic exposure, plus almost unlimited 
versatility, there's the incredible Minolta 
XD-5 35mm SLR camera 

Why incredible? 

Because the XD-5 is easy to use, yet 
offers you so many different ways to get 
great pictures, 

lf you want to set the lens opening, the 
XD-5 will automatically set the correct 
shutter speed. If you want to set the shutter 
speed, the XD-5 will automatically set 
the correct lens opening 

If you want total creative control, you can 
set both lens opening and shutter speed 

And what's even more incredible, the XD-5 is the world’s least 
expensive multi-mode camera. e 

For more information about 
the Minolta XD-5, write Minolta meliiteyiret 


Corporation, 101 Williams Drive, 


Al y Of winning is on display here. Who Ramsey. N.J. 07446. In Canada: 
performed the heroics, an 0 did what to Minolta, Ontario, L4W 1A4. Or _ 
s 0 see your photo dealer. He'll tell 


topic, and pre 3 : ee you why Minolta is the automatic The automatic choice 
mornir 12 al SCH ol choice in automatic cameras for versatility. 


hearing what happened a few times mysel 
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MICHAEL R. COIRIN 
| didn't know where this fellow finished in the race, but the photograph made me root for him, and honor him 
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| R CONDIE ROBERT J HOLE T 
truc g wit is always a Nooneiss ay from the b S not an expres nN view In this 
| / i otographe photograph that does not reflect the confidence of ith that he's going to get to the 
ball first 
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camera. An obvious idea, but only Pentax thought of it COMPLETE ELECTRONIC EXPOS® THE INSTA N MIRROR, 
Sl ITOMATION 

Pentax was the fifst to “marry” the through-the-lens light through the lens. Iff x hadn't invented it, who knows, 

meter with a computer in a 35mm SLR camera, ‘so that what maybe nobody else would have 

the meter reads automatically cc t A 

breakthrough, to say the least, and 





This device allows you to take pictures rapidly and still see 













he exposure 
vain Pentax did it first 


Every 35mm SLR camera 
has a little Pentax in it. 


If you took every Pentax innovation out of every 35mm SLR camera on the market, you'd have a pretty 
hard time trying to take a picture. 

And it’s very flattering to think that so many camera companies can’t live without some of our ideas. 
But really, it’s getting so we can’t introduce something one year without seeing a bunch of different versions of it 
in the stores the next year. 

For instance, last year we took our knowledge and experience in 35mm and applied it to the design of 
the Pentax System 10, the world’s first Single Lens Reflex camera with interchangeable lenses that takes 110 
cartridge film. Even now, we're starting to see the imitations. 

Right now our competitors are probably trying to produce a 35mm SLR camera that’s even smaller, 
lighter and easier to use than the automatic Pentax ME. rk 

Meanwhile, we've already done it ourselves with the new automatic 
Pentax MV and we are introducing the MV at an even lower price than the ME. 

So if you're in the market for a camera, don’t buy 1/10 of a Pentax, 1/5 
of a Pentax, or even 1/4. Get the whole, complete and genuine article from your 


Pentax dealer today. m= 
And like Pentax, you'll be way ahead of everyone else. PEN r AX 


; ROUGH. THE-LENS METERING. a d 
Pentax Was the first to put the meter i the 35mm SLR “9 
' 
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HIRD PRIZE NE SON A. KNIFFIN 
Anartfully composed photograph with a fine fortuitous balance of color and shapes. An easy prize winner topick, | 
thought, though I'm not sure I'd want to risk my small stock of marbles against this particular shooter 


A Memo From The Publisher Of 
TIME 


Photography mustbe one of the most popular 
American hobbies, if I'm any judge of the 
interest in and response to TIME's ‘’Spirit of 
Competition’ photography contest 


The number of photographs entered in the 
contest was absolutely overwhelming. Andin 
the face of all the economic problems we 
have tocope with ona daily basis, it was grati 
fying to see, by the quality of the contest 





entries, that America’s competitive spir 
hasn't been dampened 





Congratulations to all the winning photog 
raphers and my thanks to everyone for mak 





ng this contest so successful <_- 
\ THIRD PRIZE: MARY ANN STOKES 
f\ A prize-winner onthe strength andintensity that the camera catches of these twoelderly 
4} i Vy, ne, women—in striking contrasts of demeanor—concentrating on the bingo boards 
Jonn A. Meyers 
to brin: en 
= ing out for the 
To have the mountains _'W incredible Soligor 
more Am to Mohammed or | wide-angle to 
with your to fill the frame telephoto 
camera— with the head 35-140mm 
ofa pin— Zoom Macro, 
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PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPHERS 
“SPIRIT OF COMPETITION’ 
PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 

GRAND PRIZE 

Denise A. Daly 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


SECOND PRIZE 
Neil Clewner 


Commack, New York 


THIRD PRIZE 
Caro! Hagen Fox 
Rutledae, Tennessee 
Nelson A. Kniffin 
Seaford, New York 
Mary Ann Stokes 
Midland Park, New Jersey 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Julia C. Barker 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Paul Cohen 

Los Angeles, California 
Michael R. Coirin 

Ft. Huachuca, Arizona 
Kirk R. Condie 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Roberta Francis 

Chatham, New Jersey 
Robert H. Gruskin 

Bronx, New York 
Robert J. Holdreith 

East Detroit, Michigan 
Jon K. Loruenser 

Hershey, Pennsylvania 
Mike Masano 

Clinton, Maryland 
Treva Mattioni 

Marlton, New Jersey 
Richard Meyers 

Washington Township 

New Jersey 
W. J. Muenstermann 

Denver, Colorado 
Marcy Ronen 

University Heights, Ohio 


Ann B. Sanfedele 
New York, New York 


Tom Waiters 
Elgin, Illinois 


Robert L. Wheeler 
Denver, Colorado 





KONICA AND NANCY LOPEZ 
MAKE EVERY SHOT COUNT. 


Top lady golfer, Nancy Lopez, 
knows that she’s got to make 
every golf shot count. She also 
knows that for great photo shots 
she can depend on her new 
Konica FS-1. With its built-in 
autowinder and auto exposure 
system, Nancy gets clear, sharp 


perfectly exposed pictures every 


time she shoots 

The new Konica FS-1 
eliminates complicated 35mm 
film loading with the world's first 
autoload system 

An optional Konica X-24 
Electronic Flash is programmed 
by the computerized “brain” 








of the Konica FS-1 camera 
for fully-automated flash 

A choice of over 30 auto- 
matic Konica Hexanon lenses 
is available to shoot everything 
from super close-up to long 
range tele-photos.The built-in 
sequentially flashing electronic 
self-timer gets you into the pic- 
ture too 

Take a tip from Nancy 
Lopez and get the Konica FS-1 
to make your every shot count 


Konica FS-1 
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KONICA CORPORATION, WOODSIDE. NEW YORK 11377 









The better 


| 1. If you brought us a roll of 35mm film 2. If you brought us a roll of 35mm film 
| for developing, youd get back a 3! by for our new Custom Series 35 devel- 
| 5 print. And youd really like it. oping, youd get back a big 4 x 6 print. 


And youd really, really like it. 





3. Every detailand nuanceis 4. You have two choicesof 5. Custom Series 35 gives you 


painstakingly coaxed from borderless prints. Studio —_ color you cant believe. 
the best possible negative by _ or glossy finish. Brilliant clarity. Optimum 
the most experienced tech- contrast and density. Not 
nicians in our Fotomat labs. just bigger. Better. 


FOTOMAT == 


FOTOMAT == (©1979 Fotomat Corp. All rights reserved 
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eltrons shavers 
precision-crafted in 
West Germany by 
BRAUN, A.G. 


Your special gift with purchase: This $9 a Pen. 






.now available in the United States 





ae 


Discover the exceptional comfort of Europe's premiere shaving 
instruments—and accept Eltron’s special gift with purchase. 


In Europe, where more than half the men use electric 
shavers, the best selling shavers also happen to be among 
the most expensive. Foil shaving systems by Braun, A.G 

Why? Because we engineer more closeness and com- 
fort features into our shaving instruments so you'll get 
more satisfaction out of owning and using one. (If one 
must shave every day, why sacrifice appearance or com- 
fort for the sake of a few dollars?) 

All seven Eltron models (including the new women's 
shaver) employ the world's largest selling—most effective 
—foil shaving system. Electro-formed to produce the thin- 
nest foil imaginable. Exceedingly flexible. Remarkably 
strong. Platinum coated for impressive smoothness and 
comfort 

The foil’s advanced design of hexagonal holes to catch 
and hold short hairs and slots for long hairs is the key to 
an incredibly close shave. It's patented so it cannot be 
duplicated 

Equally important, Eltron’s hardened steel cutter head 
is specially angled to perform precisely with the unique 


foil design. And spring mounting enables the shaving 
head to follow the subtle contours of the face. Every de- 
sign feature is integrated to assure a smooth, comfortable, 
remarkably close shave 

The $70 Eltron Model 770 above has a long hair trim- 
mer for sideburns, beard and moustache, and a handsome 
travel case. And a full 3-year international warranty*— 
particularly important when you travel 

Discover Eltron. At fine stores everywhere 


Your special gift with purchase, this $9 Lamy Pen. 





Until Christmas, 1979, accept this handsome Lamy 361 
liquid ink pen as your gift with purchase of any Eltron 
men’s shaver. There's an Eltron shaving instrument to 
satisfy every individual preference. Electric, battery op- 
erated or rechargeable. Seven models from $35 to $100. 
Your Lamy gift pen is conceived and crafted in Germany 
with the same philosophy that distinguishes all Eltron 
shaving instruments. 


eltrons shavers 


Made in W. Germany by 


BRAUN, AG 


*Six months on foil and cutter block 
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panded last week into an ever 

more perilous confrontation. 
From the U.S. came a warning of mil- 
itary force, from Iran an appeal to mob vi- 
olence. Such violence broke out from Tur- 
key to India, most seriously in Pakistan, 
where the first American blood was shed. 
And by this time Iran’s fire-eating Ay- 
atullah Ruhollah Khomeini had become 
so extreme, so demagogic, so streaked 
with irrationality that serious diplomats 
wondered how the breach could be re- 
paired. “This is not a struggle between 
the United States and Iran,” Khomeini 
declared. “It is a struggle between Islam 
and the infidels.” He repeatedly threat- 
ened that the 49 American hostages held 
in the captured U.S. embassy in Tehran 
would be tried as spies, and possibly ex- 
ecuted, if the U.S. does not send back the 
deposed Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 
from the hospital in New York City. 

The White House, supported by wide- 
spread American indignation against the 
Iranians, responded with a warning that 
“the consequences of harm to any single 
hostage will be extremely grave.” Pres- 
ident Carter backed up that warning by 
ordering the 80,000-ton carrier Kitty 
Hawk and five escorting warships to speed 
from Subic Bay in the Philippines to re- 
inforce the carrier Midway and twelve 
other ships already in the Persian Gulf 
area. Until last week, the White House 
had emphatically ruled out all talk of us- 
ing military force against Iran; now it just 
as emphatically warned that while it was 
seeking a peaceful settlement it had “oth- 
er remedies available.” 

“Why should we be afraid?” jeered 
Khomeini. “We consider martyrdom a 
great honor.” 

Khomeini’s inflammatory rhetoric 
played a major part in the wave of Mus- 
lim fanaticism and anti-American vio- 
lence that swept far beyond Iran. In Saudi 
Arabia, possessor of the world’s greatest 
reserves of oil and American dollars, a 
band of extreme religious zealots seized 
the Sacred Mosque in Mecca, the holiest 
shrine in all Islam (see WORLD). In Pak- 
istan, a mob enraged by radio reports 
claiming that the U.S. had inspired the at- 
tack on the Mecca mosque stormed and 
set fire to the U.S. embassy. They left the 
modernistic, 30-acre compound a gutted 
ruin. Two Americans were killed; 90 oth- 
ers were rescued after seven hours of hor- 
ror (see following pages). Angry crowds 


he rancorous quarrel between the 
i U.S. and Iran darkened and ex- 
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Angry Attacks on America 


Khomeini’s tirades spur outbreaks of mob hysteria—and bloodshed 
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also threw rocks through the windows of 
a US. consulate in Izmir, Turkey; anoth- 
er crowd chanted “Down with American 
imperialism!” outside the American em- 
bassy in Dacca, Bangladesh; demonstra- 
tors in Calcutta stoned the U.S. consul- 
ate and burned President Carter in effigy. 
Khomeini’s reaction to the embassy at- 
tack in Pakistan was “great joy” and a 
call for all Muslims to join in an uprising 
against Western influence. 

Indeed, even while the Pakistani at- 
tack was going on, Khomeini’s office 
made a statement over Iranian radio 
blaming the Mecca violence on “criminal 
USS. imperialism.” It added: “The Mus- 
lims must .. . expect this kind of dirty act 
by American imperialism and interna- 
tional Zionism.” There was not a shred 
of evidence for the accusation, and U.S. 
State Department Spokesman Hodding 
Carter promptly described it as an “out- 
right, knowing lie.” Indeed, the assailants 
were fundamentalist Muslims whose op- 
position to all Western influence is sim- 
ilar to Khomeini’s archaic views. But 
though the U.S. has no quarrel with Is- 
lam, the report of U.S. complicity was 
widely believed in Islamic countries. 

For the U.S. the immediate issue re- 
mained the 49 hostages in Tehran. Con- 
cern about their fate far overshadowed 
any relief about the return of the 13 hos- 
tages—five white women and eight black 
men—who were freed by their captors 
and who made it home for Thanksgiving 
dinner. As the 13 stepped off the C-135 
military jet that brought them into An- 
drews Air Force Base outside Washing- 
ton, dozens of relatives who had been 
flown there from all over the country 
rushed to embrace them. But the official 
welcoming could not be jubilant. Said Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance: “Our relief 
that you are safe is muted by our concern 
for your colleagues who remain.” A day 
later, White House Press Spokesman Jody 
Powell announced after Carter conferred 
with his top aides at Camp David: “The 
last American hostage is just as impor- 
tant to us as the first.” 

Khomeini’s original threat against the 
49 was conditional: “If Carter does not re- 
turn the Shah, it is possible that the hos- 
tages may be put on trial,” but his in- 
tentions seemed clear. The prisoners, 
Khomeini said, were not diplomats but 
people “whose acts of espionage have 
been proved on the basis of evidence.” If 
the hostages are tried, he added, “Carter 
knows what will happen.” Iran’s Deputy 
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Excited Tehran demonstrators converge on the seized U.S. embassy at start of Muharram, both a sacred and a revolutionary holiday bias 
“Why should we be afraid?” jeered Khomeini. ‘We consider martyrdom a great honor.” 


Chief Islamic Prosecutor Hassan Ghaf- | all the intelligence-gathering functions 
farpour was explicit. If the hostages are | that just about every major embassy in 
found guilty of espionage, he said, they | the world carries out 


would be “executed by firing squad.” 


The students holding the Tehran em- 


The trials presumably would be held | bassy last week provided some ominous 
before an Islamic revolutionary court indications of the kind of “evidence” that 
Like many other acts in the Muslim | might be produced against the Ameri- 
world, the proceedings there begin with | cans. In a courtyard decorated with por- 
a prayer: “In the name of God, the com- | traits of Khomeini, students chanting “‘A/- 
passionate, the merciful.” But compassion | lahu Akbar!" (God is great!) publicly 
and mercy have scarcely been noticeable | interrogated in two groups the 13 hostages 


in Iran’s revolutionary trials. They are 
often held at night, and the accused 
have never yet been represented by a 
defense attorney. They may speak in 
their own behalf, but members of the 
audience also may, and frequently do, 
step forward to add accusations of their 
own to those presented by the pros- 
ecutor. When the sentence of death is 
pronounced, as it has been this year 
against more than 600 Iranians ac- 
cused as officials and agents of the 
Shah, it is usually carried out within 
hours 


t is possible that any Americans 
found guilty would be sentenced to 
prison rather than executed, or per- 
haps simply expelled. But the 
| chances are that only some lower-lev- 
| el employees would be acquitted. To 
Western reporters, Deputy Prosecutor 
Ghaffarpour last week defined espio- 
nage as “the gathering of information 
for use in hostile operations, military, 
| economic, political and psychological, 
etc., against the Islamic community.” 
That is broad enough to cover nearly 
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lranian poster depicts Jimmy Carter as horned Satan 
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who were eventually freed. Secretary Joan 
Walsh was quizzed about embassy cor- 
respondence with Shahpour Bakhtiar, the 
Shah's last Prime Minister, who is now 
in exile in France. Bakhtiar asked for ma- 
terial support and intelligence on events 
in Iran; the embassy denied his request, 
but expressed a wish to “maintain the di 
alogue.” As the chants continued, Walsh f 
said the exchange was “not normal em- f 
bassy correspondence,” though it seemed 
quite normal to Western diplomats in , 
, the crowd. The questioners implied t 
© that the U.S. was helping Bakhtiar en- 
; courage separatist movements : 
The students also asked pointed : 
questions about millions of dollars in i 
counterfeit American  greenbacks : 
deutsche marks and Iranian rials that 
had been found in the embassy. They 
had been brought there by an Irani- 
an, and the embassy apparently was 
trying to track down the counterfeiters 
Student interrogators implied that the 
embassy had been attempting to un- 
dermine the Iranian economy. “Oh t 
heavens, we weren't involved!” ex- 
claimed Walsh. The English-language 
Tehran Times, nonetheless, bannered 
a headline the next day: HOSTAGES RE- 
VEAL “PLOT” TO HIT IRAN’S ECONOMY 
Could any of the hostages actually 
be CIA employees? The U:S. is saying 
absolutely nothing about that possibil 
ity, but all major countries do have in- 
telligence agency personnel that work 
out of their embassies. It is a world- 
wide practice, as the Iranians know 
Trials of any of the hostages would be 


(Contd. on page 28) 














Flames Engulf the U.S. Embassy in Pakistan 


fter the U.S. embassy in Tehran was 

seized, Washington ordered its em- 
bassies throughout the world to review 
their security. The mission in the Pak- 
istani capital of Islamabad finished its 
review with the observation that, in the 
words of an Administration official, “the 
embassy was totally dependent on the 
Pakistani government for protection.” 
The very next day, that proved to be 


Not until 4 p.m. did Pakistani army 
troops arrive, and they stayed to one 
side. ; 

Hearing of the violence, President 
Carter got on the telephone to President 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq and told him 
that Pakistan was responsible for the 
Americans’ safety. Zia, who seized pow- 
er in a coup 2% years ago and whose re- 
gime has been facing stiff resistance, said 


he had been doing what he could, but 
he proved reluctant to use real force 
against the crowd. 

Only at night, with the embassy in 
flames, did the mob disperse, its pas- 
sion spent. The toll of dead in the seven- 
hour rampage: one American Marine 
and an Army warrant officer, two Pak- 
istani embassy clerks and two rioters. 

There were also large demonstra- 











dangerously true. 

Angered by false radio reports that 
Americans were responsible for the sei- 
zure of the Sacred Mosque at Mecca, 
some 10,000 Pakistanis attacked the 
US. headquarters, throwing bricks and 
setting cars afire. It was | p.m., and not 
until about an hour later did police ap- 
pear; they found themselves outnum- 
bered, and left. The rioters, many of 
them students, crashed into the embas- 
sy, trapped some 90 employees in a vault 
room and set the building afire. There 
were cries of “Kill the American dogs!” 


Crowley 





tions in Karachi, and the American cul- 
tural centers in Lahore and Rawalpindi 
were burned and gutted. The next day 
Washington ordered all “nonessential 
embassy personnel” and dependents 
evacuated from Pakistan. Thereupon 
some 400 Americans, mostly wives and 
children of U.S. personnel, flew home. 

There was one journalist among the 
Americans trapped in the embassy 
—TIME’s New Delhi Bureau Chief Mar- 
cia Gauger. Below is her dramatic ac- 
count of the extraordinary and terrifying 
hours inside the besieged embassy. 
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“You Could Die Here” 


i t started as if it were nothing. Just two red buses; maybe 150 
people, They got out and started milling around the big iron 
gates. They chanted anti-Carter slogans, threw a few rocks 
over the red brick wall, got back in the buses and drove away. 
End of demo. I was headed for the cafeteria, and Embassy Po- 
litical Officer Herb Hagerty called out, “Save me a seat, I'll be 
right there.” He never made it. It was a few minutes later, 
about | p.m., that the buses returned, this time six of them. 
They were crammed with people, both inside and clinging to 
the roof. And now all hell broke loose. 

The Marines slammed shut the gates as some of the mob 
began setting cars in the parking lot afire. Others bashed at 
the brick wall, using a heavy pole. There was constant yelling 
outside. Embassy staffers began locking their files. Dave Fields, 
the administrative counselor, watched the rioters smashing at 
the walls. “If the wall goes, we’re in for it,” he said. Moments 
later it did. “Everybody upstairs,”’ Fields shouted. 

We climbed a curved staircase to the embassy’s third-floor 
vault, a specially designed, windowless steel-walled room, 
about 20 ft. by 30 ft. It contained communications equipment, 
coding devices, and an enormous safe. It had its own back-up 
power generator and battery-powered radios. “They're shoot- 
ing,” someone shouted. “They shot a Marine.” “Where was 
he?” “On the roof.” “Is he O.K.?” “I don’t know.” 

Cpl. Steve Crowley, 19, a Long Islander who served in Pak- 
istan about three months, had been assigned to roof duty, and 
a rioter had shot him in the side of the head. They got him 
down and brought him to an anteroom of the vault. A nurse 
hovered over him, fitting an oxygen mask. He lay in a pool of 
blood. I hadn’t been scared at first, but now I was as I stood 
there looking at this young dying Marine. 

“Everybody into the vault,” somebody ordered. Marines 
were throwing tear gas as we retreated. Some 90 of us were 
herded into the vault, arranging ourselves on chairs, desks, the 
floor. The tear gas began filtering into the room, causing a lot of 
crying and retching. “Down on the floor,” Fields yelled. “The 
air’s better there.” A lot of people were already on the floor, 
bending over, retching from the gas. We were pretty packed in. 


The lights went out, then on again. A phone rang and we were 
told that police were on their way. Six minutes later, another 
phone call said General Zia was sending reinforcements. 

Just before 2 o'clock, one hour after the siege began, word 
came from the British embassy, which could observe the out- 
side of our building, that “they” were moving demonstrators 
off the compound. But “they” were not. We began to smell 
smoke. There was fire somewhere. 

At 2:23, the attackers smashed their way into the embassy 
itself. The Marines—there were seven of them—moved up to 
the third floor, covering their retreat with tear gas. Radio con- 
tact was established with other areas of the embassy com- 
munity. We were Dixie 14. Dixie 20 was Ambassador Arthur 
Hummel, who was at home. “I know you're uncomfortable in 
there, but just hold on and take it easy,” Hummel said. He 
told us the Pakistani army was just a few minutes away. 

At 2:40, we learned that the warehouse near the embassy 
was on fire. We began to wonder how long we could hold out. 
There were fresh attempts to reach the ambassador and a re- 
port that helicopters were on the way to rescue us from the 
roof. I was trying to listen for the helicopters when Public Af- 
fairs Officer James Thurber reached for my notebook and 
pen. When he handed it back, it contained this note: “3:35 Ma- 
rine died.” Tears started to my eyes. Thurber had his fingers 
to his lips. “Nobody knows,” he whispered. It was an emo- 
tional piece of information the room did not need. 


t 3:48, we heard new sounds. “They're on the roof,” some- 

body yelled. Dixie 17, the American school, told us there 
were three truckloads of Pakistani troops on a side road “wait- 
ing to move.” An embassy officer grabbed the mike. “This is 
the third floor of the American embassy,” he yelled. “You 
have our permission to move those troops.” 

At 4:08, a voice in the back of the room asked: “You got a 
fire extinguisher in here?” The carpet was getting quite hot. 
At 4:11, Dixie 53 (I don’t know where it was) came on the air: 
“The embassy is on fire—the theater building and the entrance 
—and there is also smoke pouring out of the motor pool. The 
Pakistani military are not doing anything at all. The front of 
the second and third floors is on fire.” 

There was a lot of banging and crashing outside the vault, 
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but we had no way of knowing 
what it was. Our room was now 
mostly quiet. It was getting warm- 
er and warmer; the first real 
thoughts began to enter your mind 
that you could die here, that some- 
body was trying to cook us to 
death—quite literally. The link to 
reality was Dixie. 

| “This is Dixie 14. Tell Zia to 
get the troops here and get the 
people off the roof.” 

Dixie 20: “More troops have 
\ arrived. The military are on the 
scene and have taken command. 
They understand the urgency of 

clearing the building.” 
| Dixie 14: “Someone is banging 
on the roof. Mr. Ambassador, they 
are shooting down the air-condi- 
tioning vents.” 
Dixie 20: “You are right. 
There are still dissidents on the 
| roof. You should not open the 
} hatch.” 

Dixie 14: “Now they're beat- 
ing on the vault door. We don’t 
have much time.” 

There was a huge bang. 

Dixie 14: “There’s lots of 
smoke, gas, and they’re using some heavy object to batter the 
doors. Do you have any hope for us?” 

There was more heavy banging, and then someone un- 
locked the door and our Marines crowded in; more tear gas 
came in with them. The radio now turned bad. 

Dixie 14: “The floor in the vault is getting warm. There 
are fires underneath us. We need to evacuate to the roof. Can 
you tell us, is the roof clear?” No answer. 

At 5:30 came a frightening call from the back of the room: 
“Fire in the vault!” Amazingly, no one panicked. One official 
carried the fire extinguisher over to where the carpet had 
begun to burn. Two blasts put out the flames. 

The steel shell of the vault was now so hot from the fires rag- 
ing below that the tiles laid over 
it were beginning to crack and 
buckle. We were all drenched in 
sweat. We were breathing through 
wet paper towels, very slowly and 
shallowly, trying to save oxygen. 
The smoke was getting heavy, 
making it hard to breathe. It was 
doubtful we could have lasted an- 
other 30 minutes in the vault. 
Dave Fields asked: “Are there 
some senior Pakistanis who would 
like to establish contact with the 
dissidents on the roof?” There 
were a number of volunteers. 

“We will see if it’s clear on 
the roof and we will go out very 
slowly, very orderly,” said Fields. 
“T will say who goes.” 

Finally it was the Marines 
who led the way up the stairs to 
the hatch. The first Marine 


opened the hatch and stuck his 
head out into the darkness. He 
had no way of knowing what 
might be waiting for him out there 
on the roof. It had gotten quiet; 
the shooting had stopped, the 
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Pakistani helicopter hovered but never landed at embassy 


From a corridor (left), embassy staff took refuge in vault room. 
Marines with tear gas held off attackers who tried to force their 
way in. But when smoke became unbearable, employees fled 
through anterooms and risked exit through hatch (top) to roof 





“hammering and pounding had 
stopped. But it could well have 
been a trap. We didn’t know. The 
only thing we had going for us was 
the darkness itself, and I guess the 
fires too. That must have been 
what drove the rioters away. 

With the Marines standing 
guard over the hatch, two groups 
of women went out onto the roof, 
then some men, then some more 
women. A burst of fresh air sud- 
denly hit me; very cold, very fresh. 
There was a strange glow around 
the edges of the roof from the fire 
that was consuming the building 
beneath us. The Marines warned 
us in whispers: “Stay down! Stay 
down!” They could not be sure 
there were not still rioters some- 
where on the roof. 

As more people came up from 
the vault, we gathered in knots for 
the move across the roof to a sec- 
ond ladder that went to the 
ground. The Marines led us over 
the side. “I'm sorry we have to 
take you through a little smoke 
here,” one of them said to me. This 
part of the building was blazing 
from both sides, and smoke hung over everything. I kept think- 
ing that the roof had to collapse soon—any minute. 

When we came down the last ladder, we looked across to 
the embassy gates. The Pakistani army that had been coming 
to our rescue since the assault began at | p.m. finally opened 
the gates and some soldiers ceremoniously marched over to 
the ladder and welcomed us to the ground. 

When we finally reached safety, Ambassador Hummel 
praised us for “having done more for ourselves than I could 
get the government of Pakistan to do.” He was absolutely 
right. I don’t care what President Carter says. I don’t care 
what Secretary Vance says. We came out all by ourselves. It 
was our Marine guards who saved us. Nobody else. 
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an absolute violation of international law, 
Accredited diplomats have immunity 
against being tried by the host country. 
If they are suspected of espionage, the nor- 
mal procedure is to declare them persona 
non grata (unwelcome) and order them 
to leave the country. 

President Carter, who has put aside 
almost all other business to concentrate 
on the Iranian crisis, was in a state of 
fury. He took care not to let it show in pub- 
lic, but he did not conceal it from his aides. 
“He’s in an ice-cold rage,” reported one. 
“That look in his eyes can just chill you 
solid.” Carter reacted to the first threats 
of spy trials for the hostages by autho- 
rizing Press Secretary Powell to release a 
statement asserting that “worldwide out- 
rage ... would be greatly heightened.” 
Then he received a full CIA translation of 





Ayatullah Khomeini’s speech, which in- 

cluded an incredible taunt. The President, 

said Khomeini, “knows that he is beat- 

ing an empty drum. Carter does not 

have the guts to engage in a military 
| operation.” 


hen the President heard that, 
said one aide, “he clenched his 
teeth so tight that his jaw 
turned white.” The reaction 
| went far beyond personal pique: Carter 
and his aides took the speech as a sign 
that the Ayatullah had misread U‘S. re- 
straint as an indication that the nation 
was afraid to take any action. They agreed 
that he must be disabused of that notion. 
The President, who was spending 
| Thanksgiving week at Camp David, re- 
turned immediately to the White House 
by helicopter for a late-afternoon meet- 
ing with the Special Coordination Com- 
mittee, which has been meeting twice a 

day to plan strategy 
By the time the President strode 
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across the White House lawn, head held 
defiantly high, the State Department had 
| drafted a statement posing the military 
| threat obliquely but unmistakably. Sec- 
retary Vance argued against issuing the 
statement immediately, on the ground 
that it might further inflame the mobs in 
Tehran. National Security Adviser Zbi- 
gniew Brzezinski and others insisted that 
the Iranians had to be warned of the dan- 
gerous consequences before they actually 
put any Americans on trial. 

Carter approved the issuing of the 
statement, with one change: he personally 
rewrote the key sentence to remove any 
| possibility that the U.S. would need au- 
thorization from the United Nations to 
use force. The six-sentence statement, as 
handed to reporters 45 minutes later, 
warned that the “other remedies” avail- 








Ten Americans being questioned by captors and reporters in lranian capital before release 
Said the White House: “The last hostage is just as important to us as the first.” 


able to the U.S. are “explicitly recognized 
in the charter of the United Nations.” 

The reference was to Articles 42 and 
51 of the charter. Article 42 empowers 
the Security Council to authorize “dem- 
onstrations, blockade and other opera- 
tions by air, sea or land forces” of mem- 
ber nations to restore peace and security 
Article 51 recognizes “the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense if 
an armed attack occurs against a mem- 
ber of the United Nations” before the Se- 
curity Council has time to respond. Under 
international law, an embassy is consid- 
ered part of the territory of the nation 
maintaining that embassy; thus the Ira- 
nian seizure of the embassy in Tehran 
could be considered an armed attack on 
the US. itself. 

Shortly after issuing the statement, 
Carter ordered the naval reinforcements 
to the Persian Gulf area from the Pacific. 
The ships should get there this week. The 
two flat-tops that will be on the scene car- 
ry at least 125 jet fighters and bombers. 
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The Pentagon has not yet decided just 
what the carriers should do; Washington’s 
hope is that their mere presence near Iran 
will deter Khomeini and the street mobs 
from harming the hostages. If a greater 
show of force seems called for, one pos- 
sibility is that the fleet would blockade 
the narrow Straits of Hormuz, through 
which tankers carry Iran’s oil to foreign 
markets. A blockade would cut off Iran’s 
international revenues, but it would also 
produce a serious world shortage of pe- 
troleum and a sharp increase in prices. 
US. allies in Western Europe and Japan 
would be gravely injured 


he fleet will take no offensive ac- 

tion so long as all the hostages re- 

main alive. But Administration of- 

ficials suggest that if even one 
hostage is killed, attacks on Iranian tar- 
gets would begin speedily. The first as- 
sault might well be an air strike aimed at 
destroying the 77 F-14 jets and Phoenix 
missiles sold to Iran by the U.S. when 
the Shah was in power. The rationale: 
such an attack on the air bases at Isfa- 
han and Shiraz would not only serve as a 
show of force against the Khomeini re- 
gime, it would also remove any possibil- 
ity of the jets and missiles eventually fall- 
ing into Soviet hands—and there would 
be few Iranian civilian casualties. 

Far from inducing restraint, however, 
the dispatch of the fleet triggered the 
worst verbal attacks yet. The demonstra- 
tors occupying the embassy boasted that 
they had wired explosives in all the rooms 
where the hostages were being held. 
“Within an instant after hearing the first 
word of a suspicious movement” by the 
American ships, they said, they would 
blow up the embassy and kill all the hos- 
tages. Khomeini, on television, added: “I | 
have no doubt that they would.” 

The military threat happened to co- 
incide with the start of Muharram, a 
monthlong sacred period for Iran’s dom- 
inant Shi‘ite Muslims, which this year be- 
gins the Islamic 15th century. Last year 
it also marked the start of mass demon- 
strations that eventually brought down 
the Shah, and thus it has acquired a rev- 
olutionary tinge. Excited by that combi- 
nation, roaring crowds numbering in the 
tens of thousands surrounded the embas- | 





| sy. Their frenzy was so great that even 


the youths occupying the embassy urged 
the mob through loudspeakers to calm 
down. Dozens of people fainted in the 
crush and were passed unconscious over 
the heads of the throng to waiting am- 
bulances. A number of demonstrators 
wore the ka/an, the Islamic burial shroud, 
to proclaim their willingness to become 
martyrs. One group carried a large card- 
board effigy of Carter, depicting him as 
Satan, with fangs, and a scythe dripping 
blood. 

Frustrated in its efforts to win the hos- 
tages’ release, the U.S. continued its dip- 
lomatic efforts to isolate Iran as an out- 
law state. Initially Carter was described 
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U.S. Steel has been in- 
volved with chemicals made 
from coal for over 70 years, 

ae and today our continued 
interest and growth in this 
area have made us a leading 
manufacturer of basic chemi- 
cals and plastics. 

Our USS Chemicals Division 
is a major producer of polysty- 
rene used in many familiar prod- 
ucts like plastic egg cartons; the 

ABS resins that are essential for 
j,, telephones and plastic pipe; acrylic 
# sheet for solar panels; polypropylene 
y and polyesters for a host of other 
products such as bath tubs, boat hulls 
and automobile components. 
We have also added petrochemical 
capability. With this increased integrated 


“‘G Capacity, we can now supply many of 
our own feedstocks and are in an even 
, “oa better position to serve our customers 
. we = and America’s growing demands for 
these products. 
| £2 Growth is vital for our company...and for 


a —* our country, if we are to stay competitive and 
keep lasting jobs here at home. 


Growth. 
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strengths. 
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by an aide as “disgusted but not surprised” 
by the failure of U.S. allies to condemn 
Iran publicly. But last week the Foreign 
Ministers of the nine nations of the Eu- 
ropean Community denounced the threat 


| to try the hostages and appealed to Kho- 





| spies. The other 14 members 


| to free the hostages, doubted 


meini to free them. The French govern- 
ment did too, belatedly, after a public 
opinion poll disclosed that 64% of the re- 
spondents approved Carter’s refusal to 
hand the Shah over to the Khomeini re- 
gime. Indeed, half the French people 
questioned are now sorry that their gov- 
ernment granted political asylum to the 
Ayatullah last year. 

Even the Soviets provided some sup- 
port. Shortly after National Security &d- 
viser Brzezinski called in Soviet Am- 
bassador Anatoli Dobrynin for coffee, 
sandwiches and some blunt words, the 
Soviet radio station that titles itself the 
National! Voice of Iran broad- 
cast a plea that the hostages 
be freed as a humanitarian 
move. 

The USS. tried but failed to 
get the U.N. Security Council 
to denounce the Iranian threat 
to put the hostages on trial as 


of the Council, noting that Iran 
had ignored an earlier appeal 


that such a statement would do 
any good. In the Arab world, 
conservative governments are 
appalled by the embassy sei- 
zure but reluctant to speak out, 
and some fear that the dis- 
patch of U.S. warships to the 
Persian Gulf area will inflame 
anti-American sentiment in 
their own nations. Said one 
Saudi diplomat: “The military 
option is a good thing to have, 
but a bad thing to talk about 
having.” 





Meeting Carter: 


ery government act; though the consti- 
tution does not name him, the fagih could 
only be Khomeini. While a few Iranians 
bravely denounced the constitution as es- 
tablishing a dictatorship, there is no doubt 
that Iranian voters will approve it over- 
whelmingly in a referendum next week. 
Says one Western ambassador in Tehran: 


“The furor over the embassy takeover has | 
| some success, to put themselves at the 


galvanized the nation behind Khomeini. 
A Chicago ward boss could not have 
pulled a more clever political stratagem.” 

But Khomeini’s Revolutionary Coun- 
cil is now disclaiming responsibility for 
the takeover of the embassy. Acting In- 
terior Minister Ali Akbar Hashimi Raf- 
sanjani told TIME Middle East Bureau 
Chief Bruce van Voorst: “We never had 
the intention to move against the embas- 
sy. But the ex-dictator’s arrival in the 
United States pushed the people over the 
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: Turner, Brown, Jones, Mondale, Brzezinski, Vance 


little understanding of the ramifications 
of their move, but now that they do, their 
egos are enormously inflated. They treat 
Mullah Mousavi Kho-eyni, Khomeini’s 
envoy to them, with ill-concealed con- 
tempt. When asked by reporters if they 
would obey a Khomeini order to release 
the hostages, most merely shrug. 

Radical leftists have sought, with 


head of the repeated anti-American 
marches. Says one Iranian journalist: “If 
Khomeini tried to back down now, we'd 
have a leftist takeover tomorrow.” One 
of the demonstrators goes even further. 
If Khomeini ordered the release of the 
hostages and the occupiers complied, he 
says, the leftist demonstrators outside 
“would jump over the wall, exterminate 
the hostages and probably the students 
as well.” 

Beneath Khomeini, the 
Iranian government is a bab- 
ble of conflicting voices, some 
sounding bloodthirsty, others 
somewhat conciliatory. Acting 
Foreign Minister Abol Hassan 
Bani-sadr, who seems torn be- 


to echo both themes at once 
last week. “If the U.S. Govern- 
ment intervenes militarily 
against Iran, all [ranians will 
fight to the last drop of blood,” 
he proclaimed. But he also 
said: “The US., as a land of 


to the humiliation of surren- 
dering a sick man [the Shah] 
to a regime such as the Is- 
lamic Republic of Iran, nor 
can it take any pleasure in 
the humiliation of saving the 
_ lives of about 50 to 60 of its cit- 
izens by turning over this sick 
man.” 

While the US. 





One extreme frustration 
for the U:S. is that it has been 
unable to establish contact with Ayatullah 
Khomeini himself. Washington is getting 
messages to and from some members of 
the 15-man Revolutionary Council, which 
supposedly rules Iran, but Carter Ad- 
ministration officials are unsure how 
much power those members exercise. In- 
deed, perhaps the most troubling ele- 
ment in the whole situation is the pos- 
sibility that the mob occupying the 
embassy and holding the hostages may 
be beyond anyone’s control. 

In theory, Khomeini seems to be in 
complete command. His new constitution, 
published last week, provides for the es- 
tablishment of a medieval theocracy. An 
elected Parliament would be subservient 
to a Constitutional Protective Council, to 
be composed of six Islamic clerics and 
six laymen known to be devout Muslims. 
They are to be appointed by a faqih, the 
leading theologian of Iran, who is also des- 
ignated commander of the armed forces 
and given veto power over virtually ev- 
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deep end. When the attack on the em- 
bassy came, it took place so quickly and 
decisively that, frankly, all we could do 
was express our support ex post facto. 
Even if we had tried to stop them, we 
would have failed.” Khomeini himself as- 
serted on Iranian television that if there 
is a U.S. military attack, “I cannot con- 
trol” the embassy occupiers. 


hough these statements scarcely 
relieve the government of respon- 
sibility for condoning and abetting 
a violent breach of international 
law, they might contain some truth. The 
embassy occupiers, who have begun to 
talk to Western reporters, hardly appear 
excessively religious. There is some ques- 
tion whether they really are students, 
though they are mostly 18 to 24 and give 
the names of their schools when return- 
ing to the embassy compound from out- 
side visits 
Initially, the occupiers seemed to have 


Rewriting a sentence to make clear the U.S. can use force. 





Shah to the Khomeini regime, 
it would be happy to see him leave his 
Manhattan hospital to return to Mexico, 
or go to Egypt or Paris—almost any- 
where. The Shah himself told ABC’s Bar- 
bara Walters that though he was not 
“stupid” enough to go back to Iran, he 
hoped to leave the U.S. in two weeks. 
His doctors imply that he could depart 
even sooner than that, They completed 
radiation treatments for the Shah's can- 
cer of the lymphatic system last week, 
and though he still needs to have a gall- 
stone removed from his bile duct, that 
does not have to be done in New York. 
Says one doctor: “I think we could give 
the Shah a prescription for Darvon and 
send him back to Mexico.” 

TIME correspondents sampling US 
public opinion around the country last 
week found Americans almost unani- 
mously against handing over the Shah 
to Khomeini. “We'd be groveling if we 
caved in now,” says Boston Lawyer- 
Author George V. Higgins. But some con- 





free people, can neither submit | 


is deter- | 
mined not to hand over the | 





tween two factions, managed | 
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sider that it was a major blunder to admit 
the Shah in the first place, even for med- 
ical treatment. Above all, there is frus- 
tration and anger. Willard Hedrick, 
owner of a construction company in St. 
Louis, has a simple solution for dealing 
with the Iranians: “We ought to shoot 
the sons of bitches.” Says Bob Brubaker, 
a wheat farmer in western Kansas: “I’m 
beginning to think that we should either 
seize their oilfields or destroy them if we 
can.” Frank McVey, a New York truck 
driver, would not even wait to see what 
happens to the hostages. Says he: “We 
might as well write off the hostages; 
they’re going to be killed no matter what 
we do. We should bomb the hell out of 
that country so it will be a long time be- 
fore anyone else tries the same thing.” 
Such militant views are still much in the 
minority (though Marine Corps officials 
in Chicago reported a 150% increase in 
inquiries from prospective recruits since 
the Tehran crisis started), but they in- 
dicate the domestic pressure on Carter 
as he tries to cope with a situation that 
all but defies a happy resolution. 


ome face-saving formulas are con- 

ceivable. Rafsanjani, speaking to 

TIME’s Van Voorst, suggested that 

the Iranians might settle for less 
than an outright return of the Shah. 
Said he: “The Administration can con- 
siderably improve prospects for a so- 
lution by: 1) acknowledging the presence 
of evidence sufficient to warrant an in- 
vestigation into criminal charges brought 
against the deposed Shah; 2) expressing 
its willingness to extradite the ex-dic- 
tator out of respect for the Iranian peo- 
ple’s quest for justice; [then] 3) pleading 
inability to do this because of legal re- 
strictions. If the U.S. Government makes 
such an announcement it would, I 
personally feel, open the way for 
a solution.” 

U.N. representatives of some non- 
aligned countries are exploring another 
possible compromise: the Shah leaves the 
USS., and the U.N. grants Iran a chance 
to air its grievances against the Shah and 
begin some sort of international judicial 
proceedings to determine his guilt and 
whether he should be forced to return the 
millions he is said to have taken from 
Iran. Meanwhile, Khomeini “guarantees” 
release of the hostages, perhaps handing 
them over to some third country. The U.S. 
would insist on outright release of the hos- 
tages first, but once that is done it would 
have no objection to Iran’s airing its com- 
plaints in international forums and seek- 
ing return of the Shah by judicial means. 

But the crisis that was triggered by 
the Shah's arrival for treatment in New 
York is much larger than the Shah. As 
U.S. embassies go up in flames, and Amer- 
icans are killed, it is difficult to see how 
any compromise on the Shah can provide 
more than a first step toward a return to 
civilized relations with Khomeini’s 
Iran. = 





hen the 
shaky gov- 
ernment of 
Prime Minister 


15-member committee composed of 
six Islamic mullahs and seven secular 
figures (there are two vacancies at 
present) and officially called the Islam- 

ic Revolutionary Council. Ayatullah 
Stsselid, tan. te one vali wha Oo: 


rule Iran during a two-month transi- 
tion period until the voters could ap- 
prove a new theocratic constitution 
and elect a National Assembly and a 
President. Whether the internally di- 
vided Council will quietly retire after 


jani i: 
“For the time being, the Council is the 


Originally this was not so. First es- 
tablished by Khomeini as a five- 
member body 
in November 
1978, the Coun- 
cil was supposed 
to be a “revolu- 
tionary parlia- 
ment” to prepare 
for an orderly 
transfer of power 
from the Shah’s 

ime to a new 

revolutionary Banl-sadr 
government. 
From the first days of Bazargan’s “ci- 
vilian” rule last February, however, the 
Council acted more as a rival govern- 
ment, frequently countermanding gov- 
ernment directives and intervening in 
day-to-day administration. The Coun- 
cil directs the revolutionary tribunals 
that have already put to death by fir- 
ing squad more than 630 of the Shah’s 
supporters and others. It also controls 
Guard, a sort of praetorian security 
unit for the mullahs. 

Before Nov. 6, when the Council 
assumed full executive authority, 
members kept their identity secret. 
Since the takeover of the U.S. embas- 
sy, however, four Council members be- 


—fight or rot. I prefer to fight.” 
» Ali Akbar Moinfar, 46, is a Japa- 
nese-trained seismologist who is now 
Iran’s acting Oil Minister. Though no 
zealot, Moinfar shares Bani-sadr’s en- 
thusiasm for economic self-sufficiency. 
A devout Muslim who was briefly 
jailed under the Shah’s regime, Moin- 
far works hard but has frail health. 
» Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, 45, is acting di- 
rector of National Iranian Radio and 
Television and thus a potentially pow- 
erful figure. He claims to have been 
twice expelled from the U.S. during 
his 20 years abroad as a dissident 
“student.” U.S. officials deny this. 
One of his first acts was to purge the 
Iranian broadcast media of Western- 
style artists and music. “They all love 
to talk,” one expert says of the 
Council mem- 
bers, and _alli- 
ances within the 
group shift dra- 
matically from 
issue to issue. 
“When debate 
runs aground,” 
adds an insider, 
“Khomeini in- 
tervenes, at our 
request.” 
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Save $20 
on the calculator that writes. 


Save $50 
on the typewriter that subtracts. 


Sears Micro-printer calculator. Sears Graduate portable electric typewriter. 
A tape printout gives you a written record of your A built-in correction ribbon lets you subtract 
calculations. While a 12-digit display showsyou each _ mistakes right at the keyboard. Quickly. Cleanly. 
entry the instant you make it. Use tape and display, Plus, you get a tab key to set columns. A power 


or display only. carriage return. There's even a power paper 
It's a multifunction calculator with memory; yet injector. 
it's so compact it fits easily into your tea Regularly $249.99. Now a Sears 
Regularly $79.99. Now only $59.99 Super Value at only $199.99. €a¥&r S 


Where America Shops for Value 


ai ARé 
OMT as 


On sale Nov. 25-Dec. 8 


Rechargeable batteries * : 
and AC recharger included Available in most larger Sears retail stores 

Prices and dates may vary in Alaska and Hawaii 

© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1979 
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Bound for Hours, Facing the Walls 








449 t got to be light and tragic and fun- 

ny and sad and tears and laughter 
and tantrums and where are my contact 
lenses and I've got to go to the bathroom 
and all sorts of problems.” With this tor- 
rent of words, in a voice breaking with 
emotion, Elizabeth Montagne, 42, one of 
the 13 US. hostages released from the 
U.S. embassy in Tehran last week, pro- 
vided an insight into the continuing or- 
deal of the remaining 49 Americans being 
kept prisoner in the embassy. Montagne’s 
comments were made at a bizarre news 
conference organized in the U.S. embas- 





sy compound by the hostages’ captors be- | 





“I don't think I could have lasted another day” 


again until the next meal. The precious 
extra moments of unrestricted movement 
caused a few nonsmokers to take up cig- 
arettes for a while, though with mixed 
results. Said Smoker Montagne: “They 
coughed and everything, and finally it 
got to be better to be tied up than to try 
to smoke.” 

The hostages were sometimes bound 
to the chairs they sat in, or occasionally 
hand and foot. They tried to while away 
the hours by reading. In the beginning 
some hostages were blindfolded for days 
on end, and later guards capriciously 
bound the eyes of some again. On one oc- 


BNIZWOVA NSLS 


Tied and blindfolded U.S. hostages during the early days of the embassy takeover 





fore the release of the Americans. Once 
out of Iran, all 13 agreed to say no more 
about their harrowing experience until 
their fellow Americans were released, 
Still, from that conference, and from oth- 
er accounts, it became clear that the in- 
vaders guarding the Americans were sub- 
jecting their prisoners to severe emotional 
and psychological pressures. 

Inside the compound, the men were 
held in various buildings and the wom- 
en kept together in the one residence. 
From the beginning, the routine for the 
prisoners seems to have been highly or- 
ganized. The day would start around 6:30 
a.m., when their keepers would untie 
the prisoners, lead them under guard to 
the bathrooms, then provide what Mon- 
tagne called “a substantial meal” of bread, 
butter and cheese. All except the smok- 
ers, who were allowed a few moments 








Orchestrated psychological pressure and falsified reports from the U.S. 


casion, the Iranian female guards watch- 
ing the American women took away all 
books, though they gave them back when 
the Americans protested. With nothing 
to do, and kept immobile, the hostages 
spent hours thinking about the next meal, 
which meant both relief from hunger in- 
duced by boredom and freedom to move 
their arms and legs. 

The hostages were frequently ques- 
tioned about their work and accused of 
plotting against the new Iranian regime. 
Said Lillian Johnson, 32, a secretary in 


| the embassy’s security office: “There was 


lots of interrogation, believe me, at weird 
hours of the night until they were con- 
vinced [that the hostages were telling the 
truth].” The Americans also had to listen 
to anti-US. and anti-Carter harangues by 
their captors. For some of the men there 
were additional hardships. They were 


for cigarettes, would then be tied up | handcuffed rather than bound with cloth. 








The Iranians seem to have concentrated 
on the men in their efforts to get infor- 
mation about embassy activities. James 
Hughes, 30, one of the embassy’s mili- 
tary personnel, was blindfolded and made 
to sit on a table during an interrogation. 
Said he: “The guy hinted that if I didn’t 
tell them what they wanted to know, may- 
be some of us would have to be shot.” 

One of the worst forms of pressure 
came from the hostages’ complete depen- 
dence on their captors. They had to ask 
permission to perform the simplest activ- 
ities, from drinking a glass of water to | 
even going to sleep. Said Air Force Cap- 
tain Neal (“Terry”) Robinson, 27, an ad- 
ministrator in the embassy’s budget sec- 
tion: “They were our fathers and mothers. 
We had to ask for everything.” For the 
physically active Americans, being forced 
to sit in chairs for up to 16 hours a day 
was almost torture. Only after Marine Se- 
curity Guard Kevin Hermening had fall- 
en sick and pleaded with the guards for 
fresh air were the hostages given two 10- | 
min. periods a day outside the buildings 
Hermening is still a captive. 





Pp cmers the cruelest psychological 
pressure was the deliberate isolation 
of the Americans both from one another 
and from the outside world. They were 
not allowed to talk to one another, and 
in some cases were tied to chairs facing 
the wall so that they were denied even 
the sight of anyone else. This form of men- 
tal torture brought a sharp protest from 
visiting Papal Representative Monsignor 
Annibale Bugnini. To determine any pos- 
sible psychological damage, the hostages 
were given psychological examinations on 

their arrival in Germany. | 

Despite promises from the guards to 
transmit messages from the hostages’ | 
families to the captives, and vice versa, | 
not a single message has so far been re- 
ceived by the hostages or their families. 
Worse, high Administration officials say 
that the hostages are now being fed de- 
liberately falsified reports from the U.S. 
aimed at convincing them that Washing- 
ton and the American people are aban- 
doning them. It is, says one official 
angrily, ‘an orchestrated campaign,” per- 
haps designed to break the Americans 
down before a show trial. What partic- 
ularly angers Carter, according to one 
White House official last week, is that 
quasi-brainwashing techniques common 
only in wartime are being used against 
the Americans. Says one U:S. official of 
the embassy occupiers: “If they are real- 
ly students, they have been taking some 
mighty interesting courses.” 

While all this is going on inside the | 
embassy, the prisoners have had to endure 
yet another terrifying pressure coming 
from outside—the endless roar of crowds 
in the street chanting “Death to Ameri- 
ca!” Said Terri Tedford, 41, an embassy 
secretary: “It had a very definite effect on 
me. I don’t think I could have lasted an- 
other week, not another day.” z 
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It’s going to take 

a mutual effort to 
save this arm. 

A Liberty Mutual 
effort. 


This man is an accident victim. 

The struggle to regain full use of his 
damaged arm involves countless hours of 
hard work and intensive therapy. But he 
won't have to go through it alone. 

His efforts will be supported by the 
Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation Center. 
Established 36 years ago, the Center has 
helped thousands of people recover to lead 
productive lives. 

We puta lot of effort into rehabilitation. 
Mutual effort made possible by the 17,000 
employees and more than one million policy- 
holders who together make up Liberty Mutual. | 
Feeling safe. 
Feeling secure. 
It’s a mutual feeling. 


LIBERTY 
MUTUAL 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
Liberty Life Assurance Company of Boston. Home Office: Boston. ©) 1979 
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Immigration officials processing lranian students in Los Angeles 
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Meanwhile, Trouble at Home 


Lack of data hampers deporting of illegal Iranian students 


hen the embassy was seized in Teh- 

ran, the Carter Administration 
looked for some means of retaliating and 
finally, as a first step, ordered the depor- 
tation of Iranian students who are in the 
US. illegally. As one Justice Department 
official said at the time, “It’s the only bul- 
lets—or BBs—we had.” Yet even this re- 
strained action may fall short of any tar- 
get. A lack of accurate data on the 
students, growing resistance from civil lib- 
ertarian groups and a variety of court 


| challenges are likely to slow down depor- 


tation. So far, the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service has questioned 17,700 


| Iranian students and found 2,200 “out-of- 


Status” and thus subject to deportation. 


| But at week’s end only 285 of these had 





agreed to go back to Iran without fight- 
ing the proceedings. 

Most Iranian students arrive in the 
US. legally. The process is simple enough. 
They obtain an I-20 form from a college 
certifying that they can speak or will learn 
English, that they have adequate academ- 
ic credentials and that they can pay their 
way. With the I-20, they are able to get a 
student visa. They can then complete their 
education in the U.S, provided they re- 
main enrolled full time. But many become 
illegal by dropping out, taking a job or 
staying on after graduation. 

They are aided by the fact that al- 
though the U.S. maintains strict numer- 
ical limitations, there is no rigorous mon- 








society is not that interested in keeping 
tabs on people,” says an INS official in 
Boston. “We operate on an honor sys- 
tem.” The Iranian students who want to 
beat the system obviously do not. 

The INS has only a vague notion of 
how many Iranians, legal or illegal, are 
actually in the U.S. Last January, after 
the Iranian students became a highly 
visible minority by demonstrating against 
the Shah, U.S. Attorney General Griffin 
Bell asked the INS for the exact number 
in the country. He was appalled to find 
that it was not available. To try to pro- 
vide some kind of estimate, the INS got 
on the phone to colleges around the coun- 
try and produced a figure of 50,000. Now 
the agency has combed through its files 
again and increased the estimate to 
75,000, but even that may be too low. 

The largest concentration of Iranian 
students is in the West and Southwest, 
where they often study engineering and 
petroleum-related subjects. The percent- 
age of Iranians at some schools is sur- 
prisingly high. At Texas Southern Uni- 
versity there are 900 Iranians out of a 
student body of 10,000. At the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in Los An- 
geles, an enrollment of 28,000 includes 
900 Iranians. Woodbury University in 
Los Angeles has 700 Iranians among 
1,400 students. 

The INS troubles with tracking the stu- 
dents emphasized once again that it keeps 


itoring of foreigners once they get into | some of the sloppiest records in Wash- 
the country. The U.S. resembles a sieve | ington. One of the last federal agencies 
—the easiest country in the world to get | to automate, the INS has a computer sys- 
into or out of without permission. “Our tem that still has not caught up with its | are registered by the Dec. 14 deadline. | 
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paper work. Many files are kept by hand, 
if they are kept at all. Most of the agen- 
cy’s 6,000 employees, including 900 in- 
vestigators, have been trying to cope with 
the hordes of illegal aliens pouring across 
the 2,000-mile Mexican border. Says New 
York Immigration Lawyer Benjamin 
Gim: “The INS is chronically underfunded 
and undermanned. It is a poor stepchild 
of the Justice Department without any 
real constituency or political clout.” 

Until the recent drive began, the INS 
let the schools keep track of their Ira- 
nian students—a sieve within a sieve, Col- 
leges were not disposed to badger foreign 
students who were, after all, supposed to 
return home with pleasant memories of 
America. “Control was designed to be 
loose,” says Edward O'Connor, western 
regional director of INS. “We hoped that 
besides learning their academics, the for- 
eign students would learn something 
about American democracy and freedom 
and take that back to their countries along 
with their education.” Educators were 
also reluctant to crack down on Iranians 
who might face hardship or even death if 
they were sent home. 

Some colleges’ records are as careless- 
ly maintained as those at the INS. Schools 
have often been lackadaisical about re- 
porting students who fail their courses, 
transfer to another institution or drop out 
altogether 

Educational institutions, particularly 
private colleges and universities, also have 
a financial incentive to enroll foreign stu- 
dents. Iranian tuitions have been most 
helpful at a time when the student pop- 
ulation is declining 


chools eager for students have signed 

blank I-20 forms and given them to 
private recruiters, who go abroad and 
sometimes literally sell them to foreigners 
on the street. Iranians have been known 
to pay $1,500 to a recruiter to obtain an 
I-20. Windham College in Vermont tried 
unsuccessfully to stave off bankruptcy 
by enrolling as many foreign students as 
possible. (In 1978 it had 70 in an en- 
roliment of 260.) Even fashionable Ben- 
nington College, also in Vermont, ad- 
mitted to distributing signed blank I-20s 
in Iran. 

Fly-by-night trade or language 
schools have used the Iranians as a handy 
source of cash. Says INS Deputy General 
Counsel Paul Schmidt: “The attitude tak- 
en by some schools is ‘As long as the for- 
eigner pays his tuition, so what if he 
drops out after three weeks?’ The INS 
is empowered to remove the accreditation 
from institutions that violate immigration 
regulations, but not once has it done so. 
Nor has it ever brought a criminal pros- 
ecution against an offending college. 

In the wake of Carter’s deportation 
order, the INS has assigned more than 
half of its investigators to the Iranians. 
Teams are now moving onto campuses 


| to make sure that all Iranian students 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health : 
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The Vantage Point 
Where great taste and 
low tar meet. 





Great taste once belonged 
only to high tar cigarettes. Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together with our rich 
‘Flavor Impact’™ tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor in 
every puff. That's Vantage. Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 
taste. And that's the point. 












IRISH WHISKE 


A BLEND — 








emenbu’v 
“Seotcirand water.” 


If you like fine Scotch, you’lllove delicate 


light, imported Jameson Irish. The dedicated Scotch drinker 
Try a glass of Jameson Irish the way will instantly appreciate this flavor 
you would your favorite Scotch. With difference 
water. Soda. On the rocks Though it may take a little time 
You'll notice how much it tastes like getting used to saying, “Jameson Irish 
fine Scotch —only lighter and more and water, please.’ 


Jameson. World’s largest-selling Irish Whiskey. 
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A great man admits his mistakes. 
A great pen erases them. 


Eraser’Mate TW200 


The ballpoint pen that erases as easily as a pencil. 


New from PAPER@MATE. $750 (5) #177 ?*¢#reconcony 
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MY CASIO LETS ME PLAY 
EINSTEIN AND CHOPIN. 


This tiny wonder is botha full-fledged 
calculator and an 1]-note musical instrument. 


Ican do percentages and 
polonaises with it. Square roots 
and mazurkas. Etudes and my 
income tax. 

When I balance the family 
budget like a wizard with it, I 
also play “Hail to the Chief” 

It's called the Casio Music Card. (ts 

Itenabledmysontogetagrip [& 
on geometry. And its lovely 
chimes gave my daughter anew 
lease on her piano lessons. 

I think I got myself an extraor- 
dinary Renaissance Machine. 

Now I think I'll look into a 
Casio Melody Card, a four- 
function calculator which lets 
me tell time, play pre-recorded 
melodies, has two different 
alarms, a count-down timer, 
stopwatch, and I can play the 
same beautiful music asI do on 
my Casio Music Card. 

I'll bet I could charge admission. 
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AT CASIO, MIRACLES NEVER CEASE. 
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ONLY THE FRENCH CAN CHANGE 
THE BOUNTY OF NATURE INTO 
A SUBLIME LIQUEUR 
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The new Chevy Cifation 
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The Smith family’s going on vacation 
That's three adults, two kids and 
a dog. Plus three adults; two kids 
and a dog's vacation paraphernalia 
All set to go 

Good thing the Smiths have a 
new Chevy Citation 


Compact and mid-size at the 
same time. 

Outside, Citation is compact 
enough fo fit into %4 of a parking 
space. Yet, because Citation’s 
engine is mounted sideways, five 
adults can sit comfortably inside 
Now that's more than enough room 
for Mom and Dad, Grandma, Junior 
Bud and Rover With space in the 
hatchback for a lot more 
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336) miles estimated range/ 
532 miles highway range. 

While Citation may be 
generous with room, it's stingy on gas. 
In fact, with the standard 4-cylinder 
engine and manual transmission, 
Citation has an EPA estimated MPG of 

[38 estimated highway. (Manual! 
transmission currently not available 
in Calif. Estimates lower in Calif.) 

Remember: Use EPA estimated 
MPG for comparisons. Mileage and 
range may differ depending on your 
speed, distance and weather Highway 
mileage and range will probably be 
less than the highway estimate. Range 
estimates are obtained by multiplying 
Citation’s 14-gallon fuel tank capacity 
rating by the EPA mileage estimates 
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You've got to drive it to believe it. 
Of course room and economy 

aren't the only reasons the Smiths 
are happy to have their new Citation 

« There’s its front-wheel-drive 
traction 

« Its wagon-like utility 

«Its removable hatch panel that 
conceals cargo 

» Even its slip stream styling and 
impressive Griving agility 

* Alladding up toa car you have 
to drive to believe 


Why not see your Chevy Gealer 
about buying or leasing the 1980 
Chevy Citation? It’s the car the 
Smiths had in mind. It could be 
YOUTS, 100 


Its a whole new kind of compact car. 


980 CHEVY CITATION 




















Schools are responding with varying de- 
grees of enthusiasm. In the Southwest, 
colleges have generally welcomed the INS. 
But in California INS investigators have 
been banned from some campuses, among 
them Stanford, U.C.L.A. and U.S.C., al- 
though these schools have made appoint- 
ments for Iranian students at local INS 
offices. Clark Coan, director of foreign 
| student services at the University of Kan- 
sas, says that his office has made con- 
tact with most of the 269 Iranians on 
campus. But if some fail to show up to 
register, Coan adds, “we won't go out 
and hunt them down. That’s an INS 
problem.” 


} ranians have shown every sign of fight- 
ing deportation. Their effort is helped 
by court decisions of recent years, which 
have made it harder for the Government 
to deport aliens, whatever their offense. 
An Iranian threatened with deportation 
can appeal to an INS administrative judge. 
If that fails, he can go before a federal 
court. A skillful attorney can drag out 
proceedings for years. Says David Car- 
liner, a leading immigration lawyer: “The 
Bill of Rights applies to aliens—even 
illegal aliens—just as much as it does to 
| US. citizens.” 

Three Iranian students last week filed 
a class-action suit in Federal District 
Court in Washington challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the Carter deportation 
program on the grounds that it discrim- 
inates against one nationality group. The 
suit, which asks for an injunction against 
the program, was supported by two left- 
| ist organizations: the Socialist Workers 
| Party and the National Emergency Civ- 
il Liberties Committee. The American 
Civil Liberties Union is expected to bring 
a similar suit this week. Says the Rev. 
Theodore Hesburgh, president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame: “Iranian stu- 
dents in this country have the same rights 
as any others, and it seems a little picky 
to be looking at them now.” 

That viewpoint, however, overlooks 
the fact that Iran is quite savagely pick- 
ing on the U.S. In an effort to save Amer- 
icans taken hostage in clear violation of 
international law and precedent, the Ad- 
ministration surely has a right to de- 
mand that Iranian students in the US. 
observe American laws and regulations. 

Despite the outrages committed on 
Americans in Iran, Americans at home 
have largely managed to control their 
indignation. There have been only a few 
isolated attacks on Iranians. Two weeks 
ago, the Greenville Technical College in 
South Carolina voted to bar all 104 of 
| its Iranian students from re-enrolling in 
the winter quarter. But after a warning 
from the state attorney general and oth- 
er authorities, the college last week re- 
instated the students. Iranians will doubt- 
less find a more permissive attitude in 
the U.S. when—and if—the American 
hostages are released unharmed from the 
embassy in Tehran. J 





The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 


The Forge of Leadership 


3 or 34 months Jimmy Carter has been in training for these hours. There is 
nothing else that Presidents do that depends so much on the collected wis- 
dom and the seasoned instincts of one man. Nor is there anything so lonely. 

Those feet-up gab sessions, those earnest White House breakfasts that are 
so much a part of domestic politics, are of no account in a dilemma like Iran. It 
is almost pure decision making from dawn to dawn. There are meetings con- 
stantly, but there is always something oddly uncollegial about them. When 
power is employed, the resolve and foresight of the President are the main in- 
gredients. Without those the apparatus does not work. / 

For all of the coziness of the White House, the men and women who come 
there for conference represent narrow interests in other parts of the Govern- 
ment. Only the President can define the national purpose and galvanize his peo- 
ple to pursue it. 

He is the man who has heard the voices of foreign leaders and looked into 
their eyes, and must judge their words and meanings and their resolve. He is 
the only person with the power, the information and the duty to judge that mo- 
ment when the interests of the U.S. and the free world weigh more heavily than 
the safety of the hostages. It is an awesome responsibility, understood only by 

v' those few men who have had to order others 
to risk their lives. 

The President is sovereign because the law 
makes him that way, but also because time 
forces him to be. He is the only person who 
can move fleets and make diplomatic chal- 
lenges. The U.S. is the only power in the free 
world that can orchestrate some events around 
the globe to bring pressure on the sore point. 

The silence from Congress and the media 
has been deafening and gratifying. The word 
is that the President is upset at the timidity 
and hesitation of some of his foreign policy ad- 
visers, that he is disappointed in the reluc- 
tance of allies to give help more openly, that 
he is appalled by the irresponsibility of the Ay- 
atullah Khomeini. There is nothing new in 
any of these crisis elements, only in their de- 
gree and the context in which they occur. 

Henry Kissinger once wrote that in almost 
every crisis there was never enough informa- 
tion available at the time action was required. 
Presidents had to move on instinct. And with 
Carter returning from Camp David every President since Harry Truman, when the 

orders went out and the troops moved, the U.S. 
was very much by itself. “Where are my friends?” Lyndon Johnson used to won- 
der on many a night when he was bogged down in Viet Nam after having been 
urged on by Asian allies. Richard Nixon, once described as being tougher than a 
boiled owl, knew better. He never expected much help in anything he did. 

While Carter’s steadiness in this crisis is outwardly apparent, what has hap- 
pened inside him during these past days will have a profound effect on US. pol- 
icy once we emerge from this trauma. Because Jimmy Carter, like all Pres- 
idents before him in recent years, has had to come back in the end to rely on 
plain old American military might. The men like John Foster Dulles, who re- 
structured international relations after World War II, never had any doubts 
about the use of power, since they had seen how weakness invited aggression 
and defiance. President Carter, and a lot of others, thought he might modify 
that idea a bit. His notion that he could reduce our garrisons abroad, cut our de- 
fense spending and relax our vigilance over the world’s troublemakers, like 
Fidel Castro, is surely being mocked by today’s events. The betting here is that 
Carter is among those who have changed the most. 

Indeed, the glimpses we have had of a creased brow and angry eyes may be 
some of the best news yet from the White House. For too long in this Adminis- 
tration and too often in the past, we have been given pictures of a President in cri- 
sis who was cool and collected standing at the helm. Now we see a man who is 
hurt and wrathful about what the world has dealt him and wondering about those 
he had counted on. Such flashes of truth can be the final forge of leadership. 
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_ISAMERICAS 
PRODUCE OR 


t's alarmingly simple. We’re consuming more, but our rate of productivity is 
down. Something’s got to give. 

Some Americans seem to think prosperity is a guaranteed right, like life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It isn’t. It’s a reward gained in large part by increasing productivity. 

We're in danger of having our prosperity slip away because the growth of 
productivity has slowed to almost zero, while wages and salaries have 
continued to climb. Ever-increasing inflation is the result. 

It’s urgent that the trend be reversed. Tax reforms should be adopted to 
encourage investment in more efficient equipment. Workers should be helped 
to improve their skills. Better methods of matching people to their jobs 
should be developed. Ways of changing individual attitudes toward work 
should be found. 

Perhaps most important of all, wage and price levels should correspond 
more closely to current rates of productivity. 

Exercising such self-control will require each of us to make, according to 
our ability, some perhaps painful personal sacrifices. 

We're sponsoring this and future messages because we believe inflation is 
the most critical national issue of our time. 








CHOICE 
PERISH? 





And since an issue this complex can’t be fairly dealt with in this limited 
space, we're offering everyone interested our free booklet Jnflation. Let’s 


Self-Control It. Just write The Americz 
Council of Life Insurance, Department N, THE LIFE INSURANCE 


1850 K Street NW, Washington, DC 20006. COMPANIES IN AMERICA 
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epresen' ted by the American Council of Life Insurance 


Inflation. Lets Self-Control It. 
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Between forays in lowa, the candidate raises money in Lubbock, Texas 


George Is Coming On Strong 
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No one was ever really against him, 
but few people were really for George Bush 
when he started his campaign for the Re- 
publican nomination. Now, after doing bet- 
ter than expected in trial runs in Maine 
and Florida, he is attracting increasing at- 
tention. TIME National Political Corre- 
spondent John Stacks traveled to Iowa with 
the long shot. His report: 


he candidate’s small, chartered air- 

plane taxis to the tiny terminal build- 
ing in Spencer, Iowa, (pop. 12,000). 
George Bush, former CIA director, former 
envoy to Peking, former chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, former 
Ambassador to the U.N. and former Con- 
gressman from Houston, unfolds himself 
from his seat and steps down onto the tar- 
mac. No cheering throngs greet him. Un- 
perturbed, he shakes hands with his few 
supporters. Then Bush climbs into a large 
black Cadillac owned by Lee Holt, Spen- 
cer’s premier car dealer. Holt and Bush 
cruise off into the failing light, down ar- 
row-straight roads, past cornfields dusted 
with the season’s first snow. 

This is the loneliness of the long- 
shot candidacy. George Bush, 55, has 
lived this life for nearly two years, pur- 
suing the presidency of the United States. 
He has traveled nearly half a million 
miles in 38 states, an effort that has 
brought him no higher than fourth in 
nationwide public opinion polls among 
Republicans. But in the past few weeks 
George Herbert Walker Bush has man- 
aged to shorten the odds considerably. 
The Republican field of ten candidates 
has plainly divided into the big four and 
the minor six. Bush is firmly part of 
that top rank, along with Ronald Rea- 
gan, still the front runner, John Con- 
nally and Howard Baker. 

Bush has emerged as the main chal- 











With charm and zeal, Bush gains the GOP’s front four 


lenger to Reagan in what will be the first 
serious clash of the long preconvention 
struggle: on Jan. 21 Iowa will hold caucus- 
es in 2,531 precincts, the initial step in the 
process by which the states’ Republicans 
will choose their delegates. Bush has even 
managed to beat Reagan in some straw 
votes. Says Connally lowa Chairman Da- 
vid Readinger: “I think Bush has a chance 
to win it here.” 

Beginning early this year, Bush be- 
gan to put together an Iowa organization 
that now includes ten full-time employees 
and will spend nearly $300,000. He al- 
ready has a co-ordinator in place in 68 of 
the 99 counties. To mobilize his organi- 
zation, Bush has crisscrossed Iowa elev- 
en times this year, spending 17 days in 
the state. Reagan, on the other hand, has 
spent about ten hours there. 

In his speeches, Bush takes standard 
conservative positions. He wants to limit 
federal spending and to reduce regula- 
tions, while cutting taxes in ways to in- 
crease investment. He favors decontrol of 
energy prices and wants a windfall profits 
tax on the oil companies with a “plow- 
back” provision to encourage 
research and exploration. In 
foreign affairs, Bush says he 
would take strong stands 
against what he calls the Sovi- 
et Union’s “very aggressive 
quest for hegemony.” 

On his latest foray into 
Iowa, Bush’s strengths and 
weaknesses were on display. 
In the town of Spencer, Bush, 
the graduate of Andover and 
Yale, moves easily among sev- 
eral score Republicans assem- 
bled at a modest country club 
fund raiser. The tall, poised 
figure in the Brooks Brothers 


suit sips beer out of a pilsner Making his move 














glass and chats easily. In a short speech 
he asserts his optimism about the results 
in the coming caucuses. But the New Eng- 
land aristocrat (his father was a wealthy 
businessman and US. Senator from Con- 
necticut) turned Texas oilman seemed 
patronizing when discussing that heritage. | 
Said Bush: “They say I’m a patrician. I | 
don’t even know what the word means. 
T'll have to look it up.” He also looks 
down on Jimmy Carter: “It’s a shame 
for the presidency to have that little guy 
in there. He’s got no class. And I don’t | 
mean in a social sense.” 

Early the next morning an overflow | 
crowd jams a $125-a-plate breakfast | 
in Omaha, the staging point for a swing | 
through western Iowa. It is only 8:30, but 
Bush, once a dud on the stump, is wound | 
up. The veins on his neck are standing 
out and his eyes are flashing as he con- 
demns the quality of Jimmy Carter's | 
aides. 

Campaign Manager David Keene is | 
understandably pleased by Bush's new | 
vigor as a speaker. Explains he: “At the 
beginning he was not in stride. Now he’s 
saying what he thinks. It used to be that 
two out of ten of his speeches were good. 
Now it’s seven out of ten.” 





ush has employed his year of grass- 

roots campaigning to take supporters 
in Iowa from the camps of Reagan and 
Connally. He actually seems to enjoy 
the grind, maintaining a good humor, 
bantering easily with aides and joking 
about some of the absurdities in politics. 
Describing his carefully balanced position 
on abortion (he is against a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit it but also op- 
poses spending federal money on it), he 
mockingly calls the stance “heroic.” 

At times Bush seems surprised at 
the support he has been getting. When 
he finished third to Reagan and Con- 
nally at an unofficial Florida “conven- 
tion” (see following story), Bush did not 
believe an aide reporting the results. In 
his confusion, the candidate could not 
find his glasses so that he could read 
the tallies himself. “Count ‘em again,” 
he said. “Count em again.” 

However he does in Iowa, Bush still 
must prove he is more popular in his 
party than the other Reagan 
challengers and then must 
prove himself able to take 
on Reagan himself. Manager 
Keene is right in saying: “He 
is well positioned within the 
party to take advantage of 
anyone’s slip-ups. His cultural 
background makes him ac- 
ceptable to the moderates and 
* the Establishment and his pol- 
itics are basically conserva- 
™ tive.” The candidate himself 
is looking ahead. Says Bush: 
“After doing well in Iowa, 
we're going to blow some of 
those bigger shots out of the 
water.” aH 
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ONLY OLDSMOBILE OFFERS 
DIESEL IN 21 DIFFERENT MODELS. 
HAVE ONE BUILT FOR YOU. 


Introducing the 1980 Olds diesels. The 
best-selling diesel cars in America 

The Olds diesels are a success. A runaway 
success. In fact, last year alone we sold over 
400,000 of them 

Well, with diesel fuel traditionally costing less 
than gas, plus diesel avail- 
ability in 24 different kinds of 
popularly priced Oldsmobiles, 
and the kind of mileage and 
range you see here, is there 
any wonder? 

Remember: The circled 
EPA estimates are for com- 
parison to other cars. Your 
mileage and range depend 


Models 

Cutlass 
Cutlass Cruiser 
Delta 88 
Toronado 
Ninety-Eight 
Custom Cruiser 


a 


on your speed, weather and trip length; your actual 
highway mileage and range will probably be 
less than the highway estimates. Driving range esti 
mates are obtained by multiplying the EPA and 
highway estimates by the standard fuel tank ca 
pacity ratings. Diesels are not currently available in 
Califomia. Oldsmobiles are 
equipped with GM-built 
engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for 
details 

4980 Oldsmobile diesels 
All the benefits of diesel. All 
the value of Oldsmobile 

Buy or lease one of the 
new Olds diesels now. th 


Cddsmobite 


EPA EPA 
Est Est. Hwy. Hwy 
MPG Range Est. Range 
22) 35) 34 673 
100) 34 618 
34 «98 
34 =782 
31 837 
31 682 











Sore 


Whether they are called beauty con- 
tests or cattle shows, they are silly, exhaust- 
ing and largely pointless, and everyone 
knows it, especially the candidates who 
have to go along with the foolishness, or 
risk offending a group of voters, or let a 
rival get a step on them. Thus the pres- 
idential candidates have already suffered 
through a series of mock votes and straw 
polls of one kind or another. The latest 
was a “convention” thought up by an ad- 
vertising man to steal a beat on the New 
Hampshire primary and hype inter- 
est among Republicans. Most of the 
“delegates” were chosen by lot, and 
the frolic had no status whatsoever. 
The report of TIME’s ‘Miami corre- 
spondent Richard Woodbury: 














t might have been Walt Disney 

World, which lay just across a 
grimy interstate. Outside the hotel 
where the happening occurred, gi- 
ant hot-air balloons wafted under 
a blazing autumn sun. Dixieland 
bands strutted down walkways, and 
characters in Indian headdresses, 
space-shuttle caps and Abe Lincoln 
garb wandered about. Under an 
Australian pine by a swimming 
pool, a stocky old gentleman in a 
rumpled blue suit discoursed on § 
farm policy. He said his name was 
Harold Stassen and he was once 
again running for President. 

So was about everyone else. 
There was Bob Dole, working the 
Frito-and-cheese table in Kissim- 
mee Hall and predicting, “When all 
the rhetoric has died, I will be your 
nominee.” Phil Crane declared op- 
timistically, “This gives me the 
chance to break out of the crowd.” 
His blue plastic hard hats were pop- 
ular souvenirs, and he easily won 
the battle of first impressions. 
Planted at the hotel entrance, a gi- 
ant derrick greeted delegates with 
the sign, CARTER GOT US INTO THIS MESS. 
IT WILL TAKE A CRANE TO PULL USS. OUT. 

John Connally gulped honey to ease 
a sore larynx and sent out his sons John 
and Mark and daughter Sharon to dis- 
pense hats and T shirts that proclaimed, 
CONNALLY—LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICA. 
The three blazer-clad sons of George Bush 
were everywhere, dispensing charm to 
win last-minute conversions. “Consider 
my dad. He’s going to knock 'em dead,” 
said Neil, 24, pumping delegates’ arms. 

Everyone played the game of one-up- 
manship. Connally dispatched a yellow 
rose of Texas to each delegate’s room. 
Dole airlifted in 700 red roses from North 
Carolina, which were passed out by his 
wife and daughter; and he procured a ma- 
roon, hot-air balloon. Bush got not one 











A Cattle Show in Florida 


Much ado about nothing under the Kissimmee sun 








but two balloons and rode in one himself. 
He offered rides, but few delegates could 
summon the courage to accept. When 
South Dakota Senator Larry Pressler in- 
vited delegates on an early morning jog, 
Bush, taking his wife and boys along, ran 
farther in a separate jaunt and served 
breakfast afterward. 

Howard Baker canceled his appear- 
ance, citing a speaking commitment in 
Iowa, but he had some operatives on hand 


who were handing out double shots of 
SHERMAN—CAMERAS Eve Of the voting. But the Texan 





Crane giving Crane a lift outside convention hotel 
Dixieland bands, red roses and a lot of hot air. 


whisky to assuage the delegates’ feelings. 
There was even a watering hole for Al 
Haig, who did not make it either and 
whose name was not even on the ballot. 

Still, there was an electric excitement 
in the gathering despite the frivolity. The 
delegates were largely middle-aged and 
up, an assortment of party faithful from 
all 67 of Florida’s counties. Many had 
come long distances at the break of day, 
and they felt they were important, part 
of a vital political process. They were 
thrilled to see their party’s leaders. “I 
don’t know how to describe it without 
getting chills,” said Mary Lane, a 
sixtyish real estate agent. “Most excit- 
ing thing that’s happened to the party 
in years,” agreed Mary Ruhl, 58, a re- 
tired schoolteacher. 











Ata smoke-filled reception, Dole was 
holding forth on inflation and foreign pol- 
icy. “How about all those crooks and steal- 
ing in government, Senator?” boomed an 
oldtimer. “I'm against them,” Dole shot 
back with a wry grin. “Here, Mark. Get 
my picture quick!” yelled a young blond 
named Susie, tossing an Instamatic to her 
boyfriend. She fought her way through the 
crush of oglers around Crane until she 
was at the candidate’s side. Crane was 
saying something important about the 
Ayatullah and lack of leadership, but it 
seemed to be lost on Susie and others. 
Connally, who poured the most effort 
and money—an estimated $300,000—into 
the race, staked his chances for victory 
On a question-and-answer session on the 


had trouble being heard because of 
the noise of the Bush band next 
door. Baggy-eyed and drawn, Con- 
nally sat in his suite in a beige chair 
as the time for balloting ap- 
proached. Someone mentioned the 
morning line from Vegas, and Con- 
nally quickly wanted to know the 
odds. “Eleven to ten, Reagan. Take 
your pick,” was the reply. The big 
man stretched and grinned with 
satisfaction. 


onald Reagan had downplayed 

the affair as “meaningless,” and 
waited until 40 minutes before the 
prevoting speeches before sweeping 
into town at the head of an enor- 
mous press entourage. He ap- 
proached the podium behind Rosie 
O’Grady’s Good-Time Jazz Band, 
and the cheering lasted for six min- 
utes. Reagan needed only ten min- 
utes for his speech attacking Big 
Government and urging a tough 
foreign policy. 

The other candidates did their 
best. Sore throat and all, Connally 
roused the crowd like a cheerleader: 
“Let me hear the voices that want 
to win the White House!” With 
his staccato delivery, Bush galva- 
nized the delegates as he ticked 
off the jobs he had held, including 
head of the CIA, and declared, “It’s 
time we got off the back of the CIA and 
the FBI.” He described himself as a re- 
alist. “I see the world as it really is,” 
he declared. “And it’s tough out there.” 
He appealed for his listeners’ help: “I 
can make it, but I can’t do it without 
you.” 

Then the delegates filed out to punch 
their voting cards. The results: Reagan, 
34.4%; Connally, 26.6%; Bush, 21.1%; 
Crane, 13.8%; Baker and Dole less than 
1%. Bush’s finish was the surprise of the 
weekend. Reagan left before the results 
were announced. As the delegates depart- 
ed, the loudspeaker system was playing 
his canned thank-you speech, which 
echoed eerily through the emptying hall. 
Harold Stassen got one vote. Another cat- 
Ue show was over. a 
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Of the two lowest tar brands; 
tests prove Now is more satisfying. 


Now and Carlton are the two lowest tar brands you can smoke. The 
big difference between them is satisfaction. Tests among smokers proved Now is 
more satisfying than Carlton. Smoother and better tasting. So if you want a | 
cigarette at the very lowest levels of tar, get the one that’s more satisfying. Get Now. | 


NOW. 2 mg tar. 


Winning satisfaction 









Available in regular. 
rthol; soft pack | 
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20 Filter Cigarettes 


at 3 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Miracle Worker 


A nun gives Haiti 
A Thanksgiving gift 


n Episcopal nun now stationed in Bos- 

ton had a very special Thanksgiving 
last week—and so did the people she had 
helped. In 1951 Sister Anne Marie Bick- 
erstaff, a native of Richmond, Va., had 
gone to Port-au-Prince, Haiti, to teach at 
a missionary school. She became im- 
pressed by the musical ability of some of 
her students, and was distressed that the 
island had no music school, no concert 
hall and no national orchestra. 

Sister Anne Marie set to work. Tell- 
ing all who would listen that “I am cer- 
tain the good Lord and good friends will 








Take the Money and Dun 


Let other banks give toasters and elec- 
tric blankets to their customers. Carl 


Cochran got something better. Two 
months ago, a local branch of the Bank 
of America credited the San Francisco 
freelance writer with more than $4,000 
in an account that, he jokes, usually has 
a balance of “about $6.15.” Cochran 
claims he informed a teller of the mis- 
take, but the bank insisted the amount 
was correct. Exasperated, Cochran with- 
drew the funds and notified bank officials 
that he was holding their money hostage. 
Then, in a spirit that would be cheered 
by millions of Americans who have du- 
eled with a bank’s computer and lost, he 
listed his demands. The cash would be re- 
turned if the bank: 

> Straightened out his account. 

> Paid him a $1,000 service charge for 
the trouble he had been through. 

> Pledged that an apology for the foul- 
up would be delivered to his apartmént 
“by the biggest bigwig the Bank of Amer- 
ica can conveniently locate.” - 

> Promised to have at least three tellers 
on duty in the branch he uses when lines 
are long. 


hear me,” she began rounding 
up used instruments. She orga- 
nized the most promising stu- 
dents from her Holy Trinity 
Missionary School into a group 
and persuaded a local customs 
inspector to serve as conductor. 

As word of the nun’s project 
spread, small donations began 
flowing in from around the 


world. By 1971 the orchestra had Mother Anne Marie 


become known as the Holy Trin- 
ity Philharmonic, The nun even persuad- 
ed members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra to visit Haiti to work with the 
Philharmonic. In 1976 she managed to 
raise $60,000 to send the 60-member or- 
chestra to Tanglewood, the summer home 
of the Boston Symphony in the Massa- 
chusetts Berkshires. 

Last week, on Thanksgiving Day, 





Americana 


Cochran added that “for each day my 
demands are not met, I will use portions 
of the money being held hostage to sup- 
port my junk-food habit.” 

The bank, which has finally figured 
out what went wrong, is threatening to 
sue for the money’s return. Cochran still 
holds the cash hostage. “I'm working,” 
he says, “on some new demands.” 





Pulling the Plug 

To the list of individualists that Bos- 
ton’s Beacon Hill has nurtured over the 
centuries, add Richard White, 24, a day 
laborer, writer and naturalist who shuns, 
literally, current affairs: his apartment on 
Myrtle Street has no electricity or gas. He 
explains: “I eat only natural food, and I 
buy enough to last me only a day, so I 
don’t need a refrigerator. I don’t need gas 
because I don’t believe in heating food. It 
destroys the nutrients.” 

Last year, when White decided he 
wanted no electricity, his meter was re- 
moved. Last month, on unrelated busi- 
ness, a housing inspector came by and po- 
litely asked him to turn on the lights so 
he could get a better look. No lights, said 
White. Informed that he had 24 hours 
to get the juice back on or he would 
face a fine of up to $500 a day, White 
asked for a hearing. But the Boston hous- 
ing inspection department reread its reg- 
ulations and last week decided that White 
had a point. He is still in the dark, leav- 
ing Housing Inspection Director Frank 
Henry thoreauly mystified. “Today,” he 
said, “the average person wants lights 
on.” It was noted that the naturalist 
had no radio or TV. “Well,” said Hen- 
ry, “maybe he’s ahead, huh?” 


Haiti finally got its concert hall 
and music school. Diplomats 
and Haitian Cabinet members 
were present for the dedication 
of the building, which contains 
a 500-seat auditorium. Five 
members of the Boston Sympho- 
ny were also there, and so, of 
course, was Sister Anne Marie. 
The nun is now the mother su- 
perior of the Society of St. Mar- 
garet in Boston. “She is a fan- 
tastic woman,” said Haitian Composer 
Ferrere Laguerre. “Very persistent, with 
great persuasive powers.” 

To build the Holy Trinity School of 
Music, the nun had raised $175,000. 
Asked why she would spend so much 
money on music in such a poor nation, 
Mother Anne Marie replied: “We must 
feed the soul as well as the body.” a 
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Naval Bombardment 


Keith Mahosky, 20, is a second class- 
man at the U.S. Naval Academy who 
winks back when opportunity smiles. His 
latest chance came in a contest sponsored 
by WBKZ, a Baltimore radio station. The 
challenge was to identify ten songs and 
singers from excerpts of tunes played on 
the air. The winner would get $10,000 
worth of gold and silver jewelry. 

The musical quiz turned out to be a 
snap for Mahosky, who, with the help of 
five academy friends, set out to rig the 
odds in his favor. They chipped in a total 
of $100, paid a printer to run off 75,000 
copies of Mahosky’s entry, and deposited 
them at WBKZ. 

They all went into the drum, along 
with 65,000 other correct entries, and out 
was pulled the winning form—one signed 
by the midshipman. 

Mahosky and his friends have already 
picked up their prize. “Part of the 
jewelry will go to charity, part we'll sell 
for taxes,” says Mahosky, “and part we'll 
keep as an investment.”’ Meanwhile, the 
sextet plans to continue harmonizing. 
Says Mahosky: “We're looking for some 
sort of similar contest.” 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Sacrilege in Mecca 


Agony and hysteria as zealots seize the Sacred Mosque 


Muslims as an attack on Jerusalem’s 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre would 

be to Christians, or a profanation of 
the Wailing Wall would be to Orthodox 
Jews. Last week, a day before the begin- 
ning of the Islamic New Year, a myste- 
rious band of Muslim fanatics seized the 
Sacred Mosque of Mecca, taking an un- 
known number of hostages. At week’s 
end, the situation at the Sacred Mosque 
was unclear. Government officials in Ri- 
yadh said that Saudi armed forces, includ- 
ing the crack National Guard command- 
ed by Prince Abdullah ibn Abdul Aziz, 
were in “complete control” of the mosque. 
Other sources, however, suggested that 
some of the invaders were holding out. 


f was as great a sacrilege to devout 





Yet the violent anti-Western, anti-Amer- 
ican reaction of the mobs reflected the un- 
certain currents of emotional fervor that 
the Ayatullah has helped loose within the 
volatile world of Islam. 

The Sacred Mosque is a gigantic holy 
place that can hold as many as 300,000 
worshipers. At the center of its courtyard, 
which is 40 acres in size, is the Ka‘ba. 
Muslims believe that this cube-shaped 
structure, covered always by a black cloth 
embroidered in gold, was erected to God 
by Abraham and that it was cleansed of 
idols by the Prophet Muhammad in A.D. 
630. The Ka‘ba is the chief focus of 
prayer and ritual during the hajj, the 
annual pilgrimage that this year drew 
more than 2 million Muslims to Mecca. 


Saudi Arabian National Guardsmen, in ceremonial headdress and khaki uniform, on parade 
Punishment for those who were captured in the mosque would be “swift and fatal.” 


News of the incident set off a wave of 
anger and hysteria throughout the Mus- 
lim world. There were outrageous rumors, 
later spread by no less a figure than Iran’s 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini, that the 
US. and Israel were behind the attack. 
Enraged mobs from Turkey to Bangla- 
desh attacked American diplomatic mis- 
sions and staged anti-American demon- 
strations. Most serious was the rioting in 
Pakistan, where two American service- 
men were killed in the burning of the U.S. 
embassy in Islamabad. The attack on the 
Sacred Mosque probably had no direct 
connection with the recent events in Iran. 





Last Tuesday marked the eve of the 
first day of the year 1400, according to 
the Islamic calendar. Accounts of the 
mosque takeover vary, but it appears that 
a band of about 200 armed men entered 
the courtyard, filled with 50,000 worship- 
ers, shortly before the start of dawn 
prayers. The men wore the traditional 
black robes and red-and-white checked 
headdresses of the National Guard irreg- 
ulars. They carried coffins—a common 
enough sight, since mourners often 
bring coffins to the mosque for dawn 
prayers before burial. These coffins ap- 
parently contained pistols, rifles, subma- 
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chine guns, hand grenades and daggers. 

The group was led by a man in his 
early twenties, whose name was said to 
be Mohammed Abdullah al-‘Utaibah. At 
the beginning of the call to prayer, the 
young man asked the imam who was lead- 
ing the service to declare him the new 
Mahdi—the Islamic messiah. According 
to the belief of some Muslims, the Mahdi 
is supposed to appear during the new cen- 
tury. The imam refused; in the ensuing 
scuffle his assistant was shot and killed. 
“We are the followers of the Savior,” cried 
the invaders, as they charged across the 
great square and surrounded the Ka‘ba. 
A similar attack was attempted that 
morning at the Prophet's Mosque in Me- 
dina, 200 miles to the north, but that as- 
sault failed because authorities learned of 
it in advance. 

When word of the invasion reached 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia's King Khalid or- 
dered the cutting of all telephone and 
telex lines to the outside world until he 
could establish whether the gunmen were 
connected with any outside group. Then, 
as required by Islamic law, his govern- 
ment sought the permission of the ‘ulama, 
the religious leadership, to make a coun- 
terattack. Reason: the Shari'a (Islamic 
canon law) prohibits the shedding of 
blood in holy places, but the rule can be 
suspended if the clergymen agree that 
there is sufficient justification. After sev- 
eral hours of deliberation, the ‘ulama gave 
the King unprecedented powers to stage 
a battle within the Sacred Mosque. 





overnment helicopters by then 

had begun dropping tear gas on 

the besieged holy place. In the 

great courtyard, the attackers 
were haranguing their hostages to pro- 
claim Mohammed Abdullah al-‘Utaibah 
the promised messiah. But they fled in 
panic to the upper floors of the mosque 
and its seven minarets when National 
Guard troops suddenly burst through the 
gates of the mosque and armored vehi- 
cles with artillery and machine guns 
quickly encircled the Ka‘ba. To minimize 
damage to the mosque, the government 
had ordered its troops to move in with 
knives and to use them in hand-to-hand 
combat, with the backing of snipers and 
expert marksmen. 

During the three days of the siege, the 
identity of the attackers remained un- 
known. The first rumor that spread 
through the Arab world was that the in- 
vaders were Iranian Shi‘ites who had been 
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influenced by Khomeini’s recent calls for 

a general uprising by Muslim fundamen- 

talists. Others speculated that the terror- 
| ists were members of an extreme Mah- 
| dist sect aligned with the Shi'ites. Still 
others said they were not Shi'ites at all 
but fanatical Sunni purists known as 
Wahhabis. At week’s end, with the Ri- 
yadh regime saying nothing publicly, the 
best guess of Western intelligence experts 
was that the attackers were members of 
the ‘Utaibah tribe, a migratory Sunni 
group that still wanders with its herds of 
goats and sheep between Mecca and Ri- 
yadh. The group apparently is small in 
number and represents no serious polit- 
ical threat to the House of Saud. 

Events in Mecca were being followed 
closely and with great concern in Tuni- 
sia, where 20 Arab heads of state, plus Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization Chief Yas- 
ser Arafat, had gathered for their annual 
meeting. An honor guard wearing plumed 
gold helmets presented arms with drawn 
swords as the leaders trooped into Tunis’ 
Palais de Congrés for a summit that one 
Kuwaiti delegate predicted would be a 
“love feast.” He meant that there would 
be no public arguments about divisive sub- 
jects and that the leaders would merely re- 
affirm their opposition to Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat for signing the Camp 








Muslim pilgrims at prayer surround the 





Ka'ba wi 





David accords with Israel. 

News of the attack on 
the mosque ended any love 
feast. Crown Prince Fahd, 
who headed the Saudi del- 
egation, briefly debated 
| whether to fly home to Ri- 
yadh to help resolve the cri- 
sis. The Saudis were quick 
to suspect the troublemak- 
ing hand of Libya’s Muam- 
mur Gaddafi, who had 
shunned the summit meet- 
ing because, he said, he “no 
longer believes in heads-of- 
state conferences.” In the 
delegates’ lounge, one per- 
sistent rumor was that the 
CIA had staged the Mecca 
siege in order to justify the 
| sending of U.S. Navy ves- 
sels to the Persian Gulf in 
the current Iranian crisis. 
For most Muslims, it was hard to imag- 
ine that a group of their own fellow be- 
lievers would desecrate Islam’s holiest 
shrine. Contemplating the early rumor 
that Khomeini-inspired Iranian Muslims 
had been involved, one Saudi delegate 
gloomily speculated that a holy war 
was breaking out between the Sunni and 
Shi'ite branches of Islam. 





ithin the Sacred Mosque in Mecca 


Looking like worshipers, the invaders bore pistols, rifles, submachine guns and grenades 
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Saudi Arabia's Prince Abdullah 
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ts That prospect. of 
= course, is most unlikely, but 
there is no doubt that the 
z predominantly Sunni Sau- 
=dis are seriously worried 
“about the potential impact 
of the Ayatullah’s revolu- 
tion on political alignments 
in the Middle East. One 


the moderate, pro-Western 
Saudis are in the process of 
forging new bonds of friend- 
ship with the radically 
socialist, violently anti- 
Israeli regime of Iraqi Pres- 
ident Saddam Hussein. 
Both countries are alarmed 
that some of Khomeini’s 


exporting the Shiite revo- 
lution to vulnerable neigh- 
boring countries—Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and the United Arab Emirates. 
Saudi Arabia has a minority Shi'ite pop- 
ulation centered in the Eastern Province, 
where most of its oil is produced. Iraq 
has a Sunni leadership, in Hussein’s Baath 
Party, ruling a restless, predominantly 
Shi'ite population. So Hussein is as 
anxious as the Saudis to maintain the 
status quo. 

Anything that smacks of domestic 
turbulence upsets the Saudis, and they 
tried hard last week to play down the sig- 
nificance of the attack on the Sacred 
Mosque. When it was over, an official in 
Riyadh said, punishment of the zealots 
would be “swift and final’—meaning, 
presumably, execution by the sword. 

= = s&s 

Two years to the day after his his- 
toric visit to Jerusalem, the main object 
of the Arab summit’s scorn, Anwar Sa- 
dat, raised the red, white and black flag 
of Egypt at the foot of historic Mount Si- 
nai. The mountain, and 600 sq. mi. in the 
eastern Sinai, had just been returned to 
Cairo’s sovereignty by Israel, but ceremo- 
nies observing the event were very low 
keyed. Premier Menachem Begin had de- 
clined Sadat’s invitation to join him at 
the mountain, saying he was too busy, and 
the Egyptian President had scrapped ear- 
lier plans for a star-studded entertainment 
extravaganza. In fact, he did not even lay 
the cornerstone for his oft-promised 
shrine honoring Islam, Judaism and 
Christianity. Sadat simply asked the 
world’s people “to observe the teachings 
of God and the tradition of his messen- 
gers for the promotion of fraternity and 
the elimination of bloodshed.” 

Sadat and his official party, which in- 
cluded former U.S. Envoy Robert Strauss, 
were then driven to nearby St. Cather- 
ine’s monastery. There the Egyptian Pres- 
ident was shown the site where Moses, 
according to tradition, saw God in a burn- 
ing bush: Sadat was given a three-foot ten- 
dril snipped from a plant growing on the 
spot. Upon his departure, the site of the 
flag-raising ceremonies swiftly emptied 
The monks were left to their silence and 
their prayers a 
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followers are talking about | 
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fun with instant pictures. 
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You relive it all with | 
Polaroid’s instant motion pictures. 







} taKe yst aim and shoot. Then pop the cassette into the player more than an instant 


Polavision. Instant movies from Polaroid. 








| “We built Chrysler New Yorker to 
compete with Buick Electra. Most owners put it in 
a class with Cadillac or Lincoln* 








The 1980 New Yorker Fifth Avenue is 
the ultimate in Chrysler engineering 


SEE 


made it over 800 pounds lighter and 
more than a foot shorter—to keep 
pace with the priorities of today’s auto- 
motive needs. Torsion-bar front sus- 
pension and multi-leaf springs in the 
rear combine to cushion road shocks 
and smooth both braking and 
acceleration. 20-ounce cut-pile interior 
carpeting and sound insulation under 
the hood help reduce road and engine 
noise. So New Yorker rides smooth, 
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j 
When the Chrysler engineers rede- 
I signed the New Yorker last year, they 





H.E. Weiss, Chrysler Engineer 


quiet and comfortable. A fine-car ride 
in the long tradition of Chrysler 
engineering. 

Even engineered for the efficiency 
demanded in the ’80's*, Fifth Avenue 
Edition still features luxury as stan- 
dard equipment. Like this champagne 
interior with leather and vinyl seating. 
Air conditioning. AM/FM stereo 
sound. Leather-wrapped tilt steering 
wheel. Driftwood appliques on the 
instrument and door panels 

In styling, in quality of ride, in 
smooth performance, in engineering, 
Fifth Avenue meets the most demand- 


The 1980 Chrysler New Yorker. 


Fifth Avenue Edition. 





ing standards of luxury. And features 
an impressive list of optional equip- 
ment. Select an Electronic Search Tune 
AM/FM stereo radio. Add the conve- 
nience of Automatic Speed Control, 
and the comfort of Automatic 
Temperature Control. Plus a sun roof 

The 1980 New Yorker Fifth Avenue 
Edition. It’s the ultimate luxury auto- 
mobile. And the ultimate in Chrysler 
engineering. 
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CAMBODIA 





leeing from famine and war, an es- 

timated 560,000 homeless Cambodi- 
ans are massed along their country’s ill- 
defined western border with Thailand. 
Last week the Thai military command an- 
nounced that the country would move 
most of the refugees from insecure frontier 
areas and establish huge camps to hold 
them. Thai officials contend that many of 
the Cambodians are actually inside their 
country already; even so, the 560,000 may 
be only part of an exodus even larger than 
the tragic flight of more than 700,000 ref- 
ugees from Viet Nam. 

At Khao I Dang in Thailand, seven 
miles from the frontier, international aid 
Officials last week were hastily construct- 
ing a transit camp to hold 200,000 peo- 
ple; the camp will be able to provide ru- 
dimentary care for the sick and starving. 
While Thai workers with bulldozers and 
excavators were preparing 1.6 square 
miles of rolling grassland for the camp- 
site and building latrines, the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees was trucking 
in food, medical supplies and relief per- 
sonnel from Bangkok. As soon as the 
camp is fully staffed, the plan calls for 
bringing 10,000 refugees each day from 
the frontier, walking in groups of 200 at 
15-min. intervals. At week’s end, howev- 
er, the plan had to be scrapped, when it 
was discovered that the first 5,000 refu- 
gees were too exhausted or too ill to walk 
the seven miles to the camp. Thai sol- 
diers escorted the Cambodians half a mile 
to a red-clay highway, where buses and 
trucks, equipped with mattresses for 
the sick, were waiting to take them to 
Khao I Dang. 

The most traumatized of all the ref- 
ugees in Thailand are the Khmer Rouge 
soldiers, and the civilians who were forced 
to follow them into hideouts in border ar- 
eas under pressure by the Vietnamese 
army that occupied Cambodia last Jan- 
uary. These refugees, about 30,000 in all, 
are dramatic evidence of the human dam- 
age wrought by the murderous regime of 
ousted Premier Pol Pot. 

Aid officials and physicians have been 
astounded by the apathetic behavior of 
the Khmer Rouge refugees. Though no 
trained psychiatrists have examined 
them, they appear to be suffering the ef- 
fects of drastic brainwashing, combined 
with extreme physical hardship and un- 
relieved fear. In an effort to create a rad- 
ically new kind of human being, Pol Pot’s 
Communist fanatics turned their subjects 
into zombie-like creatures whose will and 
capacity for human feeling seem all but 
extinguished. 

TIME Hong Kong Bureau Chief 
Marsh Clark last week visited the Sakaew 
refugee camp in Thailand, 40 miles from 
the Cambodian border, where many of 











Pol Pot’s Lifeless Zombies 


Brainwashed refugees from a brutal regime 





the Khmer Rouge soldiers and civilians 
are concentrated. Cambodians are nor- 
mally a voluble people; Clark was struck 
by the fact that the Khmer Rouge ref- 
ugees said almost nothing. Terror, as 
much as exhaustion or illness, appeared 
to be the principal cause of their mute- 
ness. The ferocious and deeply feared 
Angka (literally, organization), represent- 
ed by top-ranking Khmer Rouge cadres, 
had followed the civilians into exile. Un- 
der Pol Pot civilians were constantly 
warned not to make idle conversation; 
small children were trained to eavesdrop 
on their elders and report all conversa- 
tions to Angka cadres. In a camp near Sa- 
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Khmer Rouge soldiers and civilians who followed them across border to Sakaew 











kaew, refugees are being watched by 
Khmer officers who try to make sure they 
give ideologically correct answers to for- 
eigners’ queries. One refugee who talked 
freely with her brother, a longtime émigré 
in Thailand, was shot in the hand as pun- 
ishment by Angka representatives in the 
camp. 

At Sakaew there are dozens of or- 
phans, testifying to how brutally family 
ties were shattered under the Pol Pot re- 
gime. Most are children who were as- 
signed to mobile work teams after their 
parents’ murder by the Khmer Rouge. 
When questioned by refugee caseworkers, 
many said they did not miss their par- 
ents. Similarly, parents in the camp 
showed little or no interest in the chil- 
dren they brought with them to Thailand. 
In a makeshift maternity ward at Sakaew, 
a Red Cross volunteer, Midwife Judith 
Greenberg of Oakland, Calif., told Clark 
that the mothers appeared not to care 
whether their babies were born dead or 
alive. “Many of the exhausted and sick 
mothers don’t hold their babies or even 
look at them. Yet they continue to pro- 
create even under the difficult conditions 
they've been through.” 


ven more striking than the Khmer in- 

difference toward life was their seem- 
ing indifference toward death. “When a 
family member dies, they take little no- 
tice,” said a nurse. “They see death every 
day. They’re very tough.” One young 
man made no move to inform camp au- 
thorities when his wife died of cerebral 
malaria. As her body lay beside him be- 
neath a blanket, he stared tearlessly into 
space. A Khmer Rouge soldier explained 
that the Angka never allowed them to 
cry. “We were not even allowed to say 








Suffering the effects of drastic brainwashing, combined with physical hardship and fear. 
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we would miss the people who died.” 

Working in a medical ward at Sakaew 
is the wife of a Phnom-Penh doctor who 
had watched helplessly while her husband 
and two of their children were beaten to 
death shortly after the capital fell to the 
Khmer Rouge in 1975. The crime of the 
doctor and his children: they belonged to 
the intellectual class. Said the widow: “I 
didn’t cry, for to have done so would have 
meant death for me and, more important, 
for my only surviving child. To cry would 
have meant that I disapproved of the Ang- 
ka’s decision to kill my husband and two 
children.” 

Perhaps the most shocking method 
that the Khmer Rouge used to enforce dis- 
cipline was cannibalism. One refugee told 
a group of assembled Cambodians at Sa- 
kaew ofan incident he had observed when 
adultery was considered a crime punish- 
able by death. A married man and a preg- 
nant woman wed to another man had 
been caught making love. The man was 
beaten to death. Then members of the 
local work team were forced to watch the 
woman's execution. Recalled the witness: 
“She was killed by a blow to the back of 
her neck. Then her stomach was cut open 
and the baby was taken out. It was alive 
and crying. The Khmer Rouge held the 
baby up by the heels and asked who 
among us would raise the child. None of 
us volunteered, for to do so would mean 
we approved of the adultery. The child 
was dashed to the ground, and the Khmer 
Rouge cut it open, removed its liver and 
fried it to eat.” 





hen this story was told to the ref- 

ugees, they began to laugh. One re- 
sult of the brutalization of the Khmer 
Rouge is their sometimes perverse re- 
sponse to death and disease in the camp. 
Jossif Sack, one of six volunteer Israeli 
doctors at Sakaew, told Clark: “We can’t 
figure it out. When I am treating a pa- 
tient here and causing pain, everyone 
starts to laugh. Is there something in their 
personality that makes them laugh when 
they see people dying or in pain?” 

It remains to be seen whether the new 
refugees headed for Thai camps are suf- 
fering from the profound psychological 
damage evidenced by the Khmer Rouge 
and their civilian followers. But for al- 
most all the refugees the future is unre- 
lievedly bleak. The majority have no rel- 
atives or other ties abroad, and thus they 
will find it difficult to emigrate. Many 
have no skills and no training of any kind. 
| Few of the children can read and write. 
Living in a universe that is totally cir- 
cumscribed by the agonies they have en- 
dured, they know nothing whatever of the 
outside world. During Rosalynn Carter's 
visit to Sakaew three weeks ago, a jour- 
nalist asked a group of Cambodian ref- 
ugees: “What do you think of Mrs. Car- 
ter?” The reply: “Who is Mrs. Carter?” 
“President Carter's wife,” the newsman 
said. The rejoinder: “Who is President 
Carter?” S 
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A “Softy” Says Farewell 


Trudeau resigns as Liberal Party leader 


ince his party was turned out of of- 

fice by Joe Clark’s Progressive Con- 
servatives six months ago, Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau has rarely sported a boutonniere. 
But as he addressed the weekly caucus of 
Liberal Party M.P.s in Ottawa last week, 
a bright yellow rose was attached to his 
lapel. In a halting voice, Trudeau began 
to read from a prepared statement: “I am 
announcing today that after spending 
nearly twelve years as leader of the Lib- 
eral Party, I am stepping down.” Then 
he broke down in tears, explaining: “Well, 
you always knew I was a softy.” That got 
a standing ovation from his Liberal col- 
leagues, who knew him as a quick-wit- 
ted, sometimes abrasive figure during 
eleven years as Canada’s Prime Minister. 





Clark striding confidently into Parliament 











Clark’s shaky new government. In two by- 
elections last week, Conservative candi- 
dates were defeated, thereby shaving the 
Tories’ working majority in the 282-mem- 
ber House of Commons to a razor-thin 
one vote. The Conservatives have narrow- 
ly turned back three recent votes of no- 
confidence, but it is unlikely that Clark 
will call a new election for a bigger man- 
date until after the Liberals decide on Tru- | 
deau’s successor, probably next spring. 

The Liberals will most likely follow their 
pattern of alternating French with Eng- 
lish leaders. The foremost contenders: for- 
mer Finance Minister John Turner, 50, a 
bilingual Toronto lawyer who resigned 
from Trudeau’s Cabinet in 1975, and 
Donald Macdonald, 47, a Toronto attor- 


Trudeau after tearfully resigning 





Bored with his job, but still ready to fight against separatism. 


Trudeau, 60, did not spell out his rea- 
sons for relinquishing the Liberal lead- 
ership; yet it was clear from his lacklus- 
ter performance as the top spokesman of 
the opposition that he was bored with the 
job. Liberal stalwarts in western Canada 
were dismayed two weeks ago when he 
begged off from a party gathering because 
he had “the flu.” Their dismay turned to 
anger when they saw in their newspapers 
a photograph of Trudeau cantering into 
a Manhattan disco. His estranged wife, 
Margaret, who once frequented such night 
spots, has bought a townhouse in Ottawa 
to be near the couple’s three young sons. 

Many Liberals believed that voters 
had become so disenchanted with Tru- 
deau that as long as he remained leader 
the party stood no chance of unseating 








ney who also served as Trudeau’s Min- 
ister of Finance until two years ago. 

In his farewell statement to the na- | 
tion, Trudeau declared: “Wherever I am 
or whatever I do, I will continue to work 
and fight for our country.” That referred 
to his bitter opposition to the long post- 
poned referendum in which Quebec's Sep- 
aratist Premier René Lévesque will ask | 
for a mandate to negotiate a vaguely de- 
fined “sovereignty-association” for his 
province with the rest of Canada 
Lévesque’s Parti Québécois, it now ap- 
pears, could lose the referendum. In three 
by-elections to the provincial Parliament 
two weeks ago, candidates were decisively 
defeated by Liberals, whose leader in Que- 
bec, Claude Ryan, is an unbending op- 
ponent of separatism. ca 
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Newest Research Results: 
MERIT favored 3 to 1 over high tar brands 
in tests comparing taste and tar level. 











Merit 
lopples 
High Tars! 


Smokers find the taste of low tar MERIT 
matches that of high tar cigarettes. 


New taste tests with thousands of 4 
— ec 











smokers pe led feel they didn't sacrifice taste in 





switching from high tar cigarettes 
Proof: 96° of MERIT smokers don’t miss former 
smokers prove it high tar brands 
Proof: A significant majority of 
smokers rate MERIT taste as good 






Proof: 9 out of 10 enjoy smoking 
2 ads Mik h SINCE SWIC hing to MI RIT 
are glad they switched, and report 
MERIT is the best tasting low tar 
they ve ever tried 


You've read the results. The cor 


+, tw rata 
as—or better than —leading high tar 
brands. Even cigarettes having twice 
the tar! 

Proof: Of the 95"s stating a prefer- 
ence, 3 out of 4 smokers chose the 
MERIT low tar/good taste combina 


clusion is clearer than ever: MERIT 
delivers a winning combination ot 
taste and low tar 

A combination that’s attracting 
more and more smokers every day 
and —more importantly —satisfying 
} 


them long term 


tion over high tar leaders when tar 
levels were rey ealed 
MERIT smokers rate low tar 
MERIT satisfying taste alternative 
to high tar brands. 


New national smoker study results prove it 
Proof: The overwhelming majority of MERIT 

© Philip Morris Inc, 1979 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | Kings:8 mg’’tar’’ 0.6 mg nicotine— 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 100’s: 11mg" ’tar;'0.7 mgnicotine ° y) 
av. percigarette, FTC Report May'78 Kings & 100 S 











Gulf is van pooling. 
Because one van is worth 1,000 gallons. 


“Every morming, 1,44] Gulf 
employees who used to drive their 
own cars to work now make the trip it 
vans,” says Gulf’s van pooling 
Program Administrator Ken Sawicki 
‘And the energy savings are really 
imazing 


JO i 
o- 


“With 11 people to a van, making 
an average daily round trip of about 50 
miles, we figure that each van saves a 
thousand gallons of gasoline every 38 
workdays 

“With 132 vans now operating 
in eleven different Gulf facilities, we 
save 3,430 gallons of gasoline every 
working day! 

“Gulf’s tank-truck fleet is more 
energy-efficient, too. Gulf bought new 
fuel-efficient equipment, reorganized 
the routes, and gave the drivers some 
special training, so our 1978 fuel 
consumption was 12.9% below what 
it was in 1972 

“And Gulf refineries are saving 
energy even while they're making it 
our eight refineries used about 20% 
less energy in 1978 than they did 
in 1972 

“Energy conservation isa 
tremendous challenge, but we have 
to meet that challenge if this country 
isever to become less dependent 
on expensive imported oil. It’s only 
reasonable that Gulf, as one of 
America’s leading energy producers, 
should work just as hard at being one 
of America’s energy savers. We wanted 
you to know we're doing our share.” 








Gulf 


Gulf people: 
meeting the challenge. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


lanked by his Cabinet, South Afri- 

ca's Prime Minister P.W. Botha, 63, 
stood up in a hall in Johannesburg last 
week and made an unprecedented ap- 
peal. His basic goal was unstated but 
well understood by his audience of 250 
| English-speaking businessmen, who have 
long dominated South Africa’s economic 

life. Botha outlined a new policy that 
would end the harsher restrictions of 
apartheid, South Africa’s all-encompass- 
ing ‘system of racial laws, and provide 
fresh economic opportunities by allowing 
corporations to employ the country’s 
blacks in heretofore restricted jobs. Po- 
litical power, of course, would be left firm- 
ly in white hands. At the end of his 
daylong summit with the business lead- 
ers, Botha seemed to have won them 
over. Declared Diamond Magnate Harry 
Oppenheimer, an influential critic of the 
Afrikaner regime: “I’ve got more hope 
| for the future of South Africa than I've 
had for many, many years.” 

Botha’s reforms are motivated by a 
| conviction that majority-rule settlements 
in Namibia and Zimbabwe Rhodesia will 
present South Africa with an “adapt or 
die” situation. Urged by top military ad- 
visers, he has ordered a sweeping review 
of the restrictive laws, known as “petty 
apartheid,” in an attempt to stave off an 
overwhelming onslaught from black Af- 
rican nations combined with mass rebel- 
lion by the country’s 20 million blacks. 
To the howls of hard-line Afrikaners, the 
Prime Minister has proposed the “im- 
provement” of laws prohibiting interra- 
cial sex and marriage. In order to create 
new jobs for blacks in the private sector, 
Botha’s government will look the other 
way if companies violate the regulations 
that ban blacks from certain skills or po- 
sitions in which they would supervise 
| whites. In Johannesburg apartheid has 
been suspended to the point that most res- 
taurants and theaters are racially mixed. 
These changes have been accompanied 
by a new set of code words, Botha speaks 
of “differentiation” between the races in- 
stead of “discrimination,” “decentraliza- 
tion” instead of “separate development” 
and “equal opportunity” instead of 
“equality.” 

So far, South African blacks have re- 
| acted skeptically to Botha’s proposals. 
Says Bishop Desmond Tutu, secretary- 
general of the South African Council of 
Churches: “He is talking about applying 
an inhuman system more humanely. 
Things are changing, but there has been 
no fundamental change.” Black leaders 
and even the country’s white legal Estab- 
lishment were shocked last week when a 
judge in the sleepy Natal town of Pie- 








termaritzburg handed down a death sen- | will appoint the civilians, and no one, 
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Putting a Pretty Face on Apartheid 








Prime Minister Botha seeks support for “good neighborliness” 


tence to James Mange, a militant, charged 
with plotting an attack on a police sta- 
tion. Mange was only the second person 
convicted of treason in South Africa since 
1914; he was the first to be condemned 
in a case in which there was no loss of 
life. 

Botha has also run into heated op- 
position from the verkrampte (rigid) wing 
of South Africa's ruling Nationalist Par- 
ty. The solemn, humorless Prime Minis- 
ter has been heckled as a “Judas” by Af- 
rikaner audiences. In four parliamentary 
by-elections last month, more than half 
the eligible voters boycotted the balloting 





Prime Minister P.W. Botha 


as a sign of displeasure with the new pol- 
icies. Former Cabinet Minister Connie 
Mulder has founded a new pro-apartheid 
Action Front for National Priorities that 
could attract the support of disillusioned 
Afrikaners during the next election. 
Despite his proposed reform of petty 
apartheid, Botha has no intention of al- 
tering the long-range goal of Nationalist 
policy: maintaining white sovereignty in 
South Africa as head of a “constellation 
of states,” that might include ten 
quasi-autonomous tribal homelands, as 
well as Zambia and Zimbabwe Rhodesia, 
as a bulwark against Communist 
expansion. If these measures fail to 
gain South Africa’s security, some Af- 
rikaners are contemplating more drastic 
steps. Predicted an influential Afrikaner 
last week: “In ten years’ time, the army 
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black or white, will have to vote.” 

In his first interview with an Amer- 
ican publication since becoming Prime 
Minister a little over a year ago, Botha 
last week outlined his reforms to TIME Jo- 
hannesburg Bureau Chief William Mc- 
Whirter. Seated behind a desk decorated 
with a statue of an early pioneer, the un- 
smiling Nationalist leader made clear that 
South Africa’s reforms will in no way af- 
fect the principle of white sovereignty in 
a white state. Excerpts from the 90-min. 
talk: 





Q. South Africa will soon find itself as the 
last white-governed state in Africa. What will 
the future be like? | 


A, The only way to deal with the future 
of South Africa is the way we started to 
deal with it, namely, to allow each proud 
people—Zulus, Xhosas, Sesothos—to 
achieve their self-determination and in- 
dependence from South Africa. When you 
have arrived at that stage, you can bring 
together a constellation of southern Af- 
rican states working together on common 
interests. South Africa is not changing its 
policy to satisfy our critics. South Africa 
is developing in the way it is because we 
believe that by doing this, we shall be- 
come a constellation of states strong 
enough to withstand Communism 





Q. On a recent trip to the U.S., your Min- 
ister of Cooperation and Development, Piet 
Koornhof, said that apartheid is dead. What 
does that mean? 


A, That is not quite correct. I was asked 
in Parliament what my attitude as Prime 
Minister was to the word apartheid. It is 
an Afrikaans word, and personally I think 
it cannot be properly translated. I prefer 
to use the term “good neighborliness” be- 
cause that is what our policy is: good 
neighborliness of peoples governing them- 
selves with mutual respect. I answered 
that the apartheid our enemies presented 
to the world was dead. I will see to it that 
our enemies do not succeed in creating 
the idea that we are a lot of racists 


Q. Your government has considered revis- 
ing the Immorality Act, which bans interracial 
sex. What other departures from past policy 
do you envision? 


A. All those acts or practices that are un- 
necessarily discriminatory should gradu- 
ally be lifted, as people attain higher stan- 
dards of living, as they develop their local 
facilities, as they develop their own town- 
ships; we are trying to get away from as 
many of those legacies of the past as are 
not necessary to maintain [the Afrika- 
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ners’] right of self-determination. The Im- 
morality Act and the Mixed Marriages 
Act are not acts to insult any other peo- 
ple. They are acts that have existed all 
these years to protect colored and black 
women from being exploited by ruthless 
white men. If a white man wants to mar- 
ry a colored or a black girl, it is for him 
to take the consequences, to live in the 
area where his wife lives and get used 
to it. 


Q. Does that mean an end to statutory 
discrimination? 


A, Let me be quite candid about that. It 
is the right of my people, the Afrikaner, 
the minority of English-speaking South 
Africans, the minority of Greeks, the mi- 
nority of Portuguese, the minority of Ital- 
ians and French in this country, to retain 
their cultures and to retain their schools 
wherever possible. Whites in South Af- 
rica want to live in their own commu- 
nities, and it is their right. We are pre- 
pared to grant the right to blacks to live 
in their own communities. But we are not 
in favor of mixed communities. We will 
not deviate from that. 


Q. What about voluntary integration: if 
blacks wanted to move into white neighbor- 
hoods or a white theater wanted to admit 
black customers? 


A. Our attitude is that we grant theaters 
to every separate community. In cases 
where we cannot duplicate such facilities, 
we have an open theater where blacks 
and colored people can come with whites, 
and it works well. But I think that the 
black man also has a right to have, in his 
own community, his own halls for rec- 
reation and cultural activities. 


Q. Another problem has been the attitude 
of black African countries that belong to the 
Organization of African Unity. In the past, 
they have refused to establish formal rela- 
tions with South Africa because not enough 
was being done within your boundaries. How 
does your strategy hope to overcome these 
objections? 


A. In spite of their protestations, O.A.U. 
trade with us is increasing. There is a 
gradual increase in trade between South 
Africa and many other African states. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
and not in what people say. 


Q. What happens then to urban blacks who 
are not in the homelands and who are subject 
to security legislation, pass arrests, harass- 
ment and restricted facilities? 


A. We have a number of urban areas 
where black people are living, vast ur- 
ban areas like Soweto. I don’t believe 
that a Zulu living in Zululand and a 
Zulu living in Soweto are two different 
people. I think they belong to the same 
proud people, and I am prepared to ac- 
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cept that they must have rights. So we 
shall grant to the urban areas where 
blacks are living certain rights. We have 
made available to them certain facilities 
in housing, which is welcomed by most 
of them. Secondly, we will grant them 
local government so they will be able to 
control many aspects of their lives, and 
we have already granted them municipal 
status, and we may even be willing to 
go beyond the municipal level. 


Q. But their complaint is that they will still 
be disenfranchised. 


A. They are not represented in the white 
Parliament. That is correct. But they have 
their own parliaments. We have some ur- 
ban blacks serving as ministers in their 
national states. 


Q. Do you think that is enough to satisfy 
them? 


“The apartheid 
our enemies 


presented 
to the world 
is dead.” 





A. No, I don’t say it is enough. We are 
daily deliberating with these people, and 
from time to time new steps are taken as 
a result of these consultations. What do 
these people want? Better living condi- 
tions, which we are granting. Higher 
wages, along with higher productivity. We 
are training them. They want to share in 
the progress and prosperity of the coun- 
try, and they are to a large extent shar- 
ing it. Our black people are free in South 
Africa. They have never been slaves like 
the black people in America. 


Q.. How do you think a black would answer 
that question, sir? 


A. I will tell you how they answer it. 
They come into my office, and we speak 
to them as equals. The mayor of Soweto 
came here the other day with his whole 
council and made certain presentations 
to me because they wanted to show their 
good will toward us. They came here as 
equals, but by being equals in South 
Africa, we do not mean that the white 
man must sacrifice his life to live 
here. 


Q. Even so, some whites fear that you are 
taking them too far. There have even been 
predictions that reaction to your plans might 
lead to the breakup of the National Party. 


A. I don’t think that is so serious. We 
have had 17 by-elections since I became 
Prime Minister and lost only one. At that 
rate, it will take the opposition 50 years 
to come into power. 


Q. While refusing to adopt the policy for it- 
self, South Africa supports one-man, one- 
vote majority rule in Zimbabwe Rhodesia and 
even Namibia. Why is your own situation in 
South Africa so different? 


A. You cannot compare them with the 
Republic of South Africa. South West Af- 
rica does not belong to the Republic of 
South Africa. We were only the manda- 
tory force. We accepted that if Rhodesia 
wants to become a new state on the prin- 
ciple of one-man, one-vote, we won't ob- 
ject to it because we aren't poking our 
noses into the affairs of Rhodesia. We nev- 
er prescribe to Rhodesia what she should 
do. We help to create peaceful conditions 
in which they can come to terms with 
other international states who want us to 
cooperate. 


Q. There have been indications that South 
Africa might intervene militarily to support 
the government of Prime Minister Abel 
Muzorewa. 


A. We cannot stand idly by and allow 
a neighboring country to be forced at 
the point of a gun to accept a form of gov- 
ernment that the people don’t like. It is 
not in the interests of southern Africa 
for there to be chaos in Rhodesia be- 
cause if people start running, as they 
did in Angola and Mozambique, they 
only run one way, and that is to South 
Africa, If I am asked by a properly elect- 
ed government to help them, I will con- 
sider it sympathetically, We support all 
people who are well disposed toward us, 
and Bishop Muzorewa is an independent 
leader who is well disposed toward South 
Africa. Why should I be ill disposed to 
him? The Patriotic Front, on the other 
hand, are Communists, and I don’t like 
Communists, whether they be in Amer- 
ica or Rhodesia. I don’t like them all 
over the world. I think [Communism] 
is a miserable policy and a miserable 
ideology. 


Q. So the difference is that South Africa is 
strong enough to withstand international 
pressure? 


A. We are not prepared to commit 
suicide. That is the reply under any 
circumstances. 


Q. And if acts of terrorism or a revolution- 
ary campaign begins here? 


A. We will crush them. We will stamp 
out any attempt to overthrow the state 
with the full force that we can collect. I 
am not going to stand for Communist ef- 
forts to overthrow the state. We will fight 
that tooth and nail. 
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I'm in business.’ 





You're in chemicals? I’m in chemicals. Cosmetics? Cattle? Me too. 
Whatever business you're in, wherever it takes you. I’m there—ready 
and waiting to help you confirm appointments, handle orders, 
check on shipping, keep everybody happy. 
Use your Telephone Credit Card to set yourself up in business. 
It’s always with you, it’s easy to use, and the bill keeps your 
records straight. Wherever you need a branch office, @ 
I'm your branch office. Use me. 
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The 1980 Mazda 626 Sport Coupe 


Just one look is all it takes to know 
the incredible value of the Mazda 626 


versus Celica, Accord or Sirocco. 


The Mazda 626. It has it all. 
Extraordinary performance, 
fine craftsmanship, high fuel 
efficiency and clean, crisp 
aerodynamic styling. All ata 
remarkably sensible price. 

The 626’s engineering refine- 
ments are many. And extremely 
well thought out. The 626 is a 
very quick (0-50 in 9.8 seconds), 


highly maneuverable automobile. 


EST?* 
2.4) ES ioe mpg 33 hwy mpg 


Both the 626 Sport Coupe and 
Sport Sedan offer creature 
comforts found on much more 
expensive cars. You may rightly 
conclude that the 626 emulates 
costly European sport coupes in 
more ways than mere elegant 
exterior lines. 

It provides generous interior 
room and luggage capacity. It has 
an incredibly handsome, versatile 
interior. There’s excellent vis- 
ibility in all directions from the 
driver's seat. 

In short, you do owe it to your- 








on * Rear window defroster 

| * Power-assisted front disc brakes 
+ Visor vanity mirror * Tinted 
glass + Heater duct for rear-seat 
ei wit Sport Coupe only— 

ear stabilizer bar « Electronic 

check panel * Tachometer « Elec- 
tric remote control for door mirror 


$5705" 


*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price for 
626 Coupe shown. 626 Sedan $5495. Ac- 
tual prices established by dealers. Taxes, 
license, freight, optional equipment and 
any other dealer charges are extra. (Wide 
alloy wheels shown $340 extra.) All prices 
subject to change without notice 

**EPA estimates for comparison purposes 
The mileage you get may vary depending 
on how fast you drive, the weather, and 
trip length. The actual highway mileage 
will probably be less. 
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self to look at a Mazda 626 before 
you buy any sport coupe. And the 
more you look, the more you like. 
A short look at the Mazda 626’s 
long list of standard features. 

+ 2.0 litre overhead cam 4-cylin- 
der engine + Steel-belted radial 
tires + 5-speed overdrive transmis- 
sion (3-speed rigor tional) 


+ Front stabilizer bar + FM 
stereo radio + 60/40 split fold- 
down rear seat back * Driver's 
reclining bucket seat with adjust- 
able lumbar support + Electric 
remote trunk lid release + Re- 
minder chime for headlights left 
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The Spy with a Clear Conscience 


W atching and listening to the frail old 
aesthete on television, former Labor 
| Prime Minister James Callaghan told the 
House of Commons last week, was like 
hearing “the rustle of dead leaves under- 
foot. I could hear those accents of some- 
one from the 1930s.” 

That someone from the "30s was An- 
thony Blunt, 72, the Queen’s former art 
curator and an unmasked Soviet spy, who 
had emerged from hiding to tell his side 
of a story that has blossomed into Brit- 
ain’s most dramatic spy scandal in years. 
Escorted by his lawyer, Blunt appeared 
at the offices of the London Times for a 
press conference with four carefully se- 
lected journalists that was filmed in part 
by the BBC and ITV. Offered a fortifying 
Scotch and a sumptuous lunch (smoked 
trout, veal, cheese, fruit salad and wine) 
by the Times, Blunt candidly admitted 
that he had been a “talent spotter” for So- 
viet intelligence at Cambridge University 
during the 1930s, and that he had pro- 
vided secret information to Moscow while 
he worked for MI-5, the British 
counterintelligence agency, during World 
War II. Blunt said that he had been con- 
verted to Marxism at Cambridge by his 
close friend Guy Burgess. “I was persuad- 
ed that I could best serve the cause of 
antifascism by joining him in his work 
for the Russians.” It seemed to him at 
the time, Blunt explained, that the Com- 
| munist Party and the Soviet Union “con- 
stituted the only firm bulwark against fas- 
cism, since the Western democracies were 
taking an uncertain and compromising at- 
titude toward Germany.” 

Blunt insisted that he had stopped 
spying for the Soviets in 1945, shortly be- 
fore he was named surveyor of the King’s 
pictures. Six years later, however, he got 
in touch with a Soviet contact “on be- 
half’ of Burgess, a few days before his 
friend and Donald Maclean escaped to 
Moscow, just as British agents were clos- 
ing in on them. But the man who actu- 
ally tipped them off, Blunt insisted, was 
the so-called third man in the spy net- 
work, H.A.R. (“Kim”) Philby. At week’s 
end, Blunt confirmed that, at a later date, 
he had also contacted the Soviets on Phil- 
by’s behalf. The former Sir Anthony (he 
was stripped two weeks ago of the knight- 
hood awarded him in 1956) suggested that 
other spies who may have been in his 
group might still be at large. 

Blunt had confessed his role in the 
spy ring to British counterintelligence 
agents in 1964; he clearly believed that 
the immunity from prosecution that he 
was given at the time in exchange for his 
further cooperation expiated his guilt. “I 
feel that I have acted according to my con- 
science,” he said imperturbably. The most 
he would admit was that “my original 














Recollections of a Soviet agent stir up a political scandal 


action in the 1930s was totally wrong.” 

Blunt’s self-serving recollections 
raised numerous questions: How was it 
possible this confessed spy had been al- 
lowed to remain as a trusted adviser to 
the Queen, even though his expertise was 
in artistic rather than political matters? 
Did Her Majesty know of his espionage 
activities and, if not, why not? Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, now Lord Home, who 





Anthony Blunt en route to press conference 





Reminiscences of a “talent spotter.” 


had been Tory Prime Minister when 
Blunt confessed, allowed that he had not 
been informed or even consulted when 
the security service decided to grant Blunt 
immunity from prosecution. His Attorney 
General had approved the deal and in- 
formed the Home Secretary, but the 
Prime Minister had been bypassed. That 
admission raised the question of how 
closely supervised are the intelligence 
agencies by high-level government min- 
isters. Pointing up the issue of class, Labor 
M.P.s charged that the soft treatment ac- 
corded Blunt was evidence that Britain’s 
“old boy” network was ever ready to pro- 
tect one of its own from public wrath (see 


Essay). As Scottish M.P. William Ham- | 


ilton angrily put it, the upper-class estab- 








lishment had been so determined to pro- 
tect its members that it had allowed “an 
ex-public school boy, a homosexual and 
a traitor for 20 years” to operate within 
the gates of the palace. “I have never felt 
so sick, angry and frustrated.” 

Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
tried to answer some of these questions 
during an extraordinary debate in the 
House. She said~ Britain’s intelligence 
chiefs had not wished to tip off Blunt’s for- 
mer employers in Moscow that he had 
been caught by removing him from his 
royal curatorship. The security service 
had told the Queen’s private secretary that 
Blunt was thought to be a Soviet agent; 
the secretary, however, was also advised 
that the Queen should not seek to remove 
him. Beyond that, Thatcher said, “the im- 
munity was offered to Blunt to get infor- 
mation on Soviet penetration into the pub- 
lic services. Neither at the time nor since 
has there been any evidence on which he 
could be prosecuted. I am advised that a 
confession obtained as a result of an in- 
ducement would not be admissible as ev- 
idence in any prosecution.” As for the in- 
telligence services, Thatcher said that 
henceforth the Prime Minister would 
have to be informed of any decision in- 
volving immunity from prosecution in na- 
tional-security cases. 





hatcher’s position was upheld by two 

of her predecessors as Prime Minis- 
ter in what Callaghan called “a calm and 
rational debate.” Speaking from the cor- 
ner Commons seat once occupied by Win- 
ston Churchill during the '30s, Edward 
Heath strongly denied that there had been 
any “cover-up” and insisted that Blunt's 
disclosures about other Soviet spies had 
provided “a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation.” Callaghan agreed with Heath, 
but allowed, with hindsight, that “the ad- 
vice at the time about Blunt being allowed 
to stay in a palace post was wrong.” And 
Callaghan added the icy comment: “I am 
bound to say that I think there has been 
a tendency to treat Mr. Blunt with kid 
gloves. Would Mr. Blunt have had the 
same treatment if he had been a humble 
corporal in the Royal Air Force?” 

The feeling was clearly shared by Brit- 
ish newspapers excluded from the cozy 
press conference arranged by the Times 
for Blunt. Huffed the Daily Express: “Pro- 
fessor Blunt would not have been offered 
so much asa stale kipper at the Express of- 
fice, he is such a phony old humbug.” 
Maureen Bingham, who spent 30 months 
in prison for violating the Official Secrets 
Act, charged, “It is one law for the rich 
and one law for the poor.” 

It will be harder to cover up similar 
scandals in the future: last week, as a re- 
sult of the Blunt debate, the House scut- 
tled a proposed Protection of Official In- 
formation Act, whose stringent security 
regulations would have made the expo- 
sure of the art historian as a spy all 
but impossible. Ye 
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The Eclipse of the Gentleman 


The Blunt affair came as no shock to the author of this Essay. He 
was recruited into the MI6 branch of British intelligence during 
World War II, and operated for 18 months as a spy at Lourengo 
Marques in Mozambique. His boss at MI6 headquarters was Kim 
Philby—as it turned out—of the KGB. “Intelligence gathering,” the 
author later observed, “is even more fantasy-prone than news gath- 
ering. In the latter, you are often expected to make bricks without 
straw, but in the former, to grow lemons without a tree.” He thus re- 
tired from spying with some relief at the end of the war, to “fall sub- 
sequently,” he recalls, “into the more serious business of editing 
Punch.” Since his days at the British humor magazine, he has 
plied his trade as a self-described “vendor of words” on radio and 
TV broadcasts, in magazine and newspaper articles and in a num- 
ber of books, including his own pungently self-critical memoirs, 
Chronicles of Wasted Time. 


n the latest outburst of spy mania, the English may be said to 
have embarked upon the last stages of the long drawn-out 
obsequies of the upper classes. Never again, we may be sure, 
shall we hear any serious suggestion that so-and-so, being a gen- 
tleman, may be relied on to tell the truth, be loyal to his coun- 
try and behave with sexual propriety. The eclipse of the gen- 
tleman has happened stage by stage, as did that of the medieval 
knight at arms, with P.G. Wodehouse playing the part of Cer- 
vantes in affectionately revealing the absurdity of knight er- 
rantry in the new so- 
cial circumstances. 
Nonetheless, the signs 
were there for those 
with eyes to see. 
Thus, when I was 
at Cambridge (1920- 
24), undergraduates 
like myself from mod- 
est homes and borough 
secondary schools { 
tended to emulate the § 
dress and manner of 
speech of the Etonians, 
Harrovians and Wyk- 
hamists, etc., etc., 
among whom they 
found themselves. 
Nowadays it is the oth- 
er way round. The 
richer and more upper- 
class the undergradu- 
ates, the more prone 
they are to get them- 
selves up on_ prole- 








would scarcely rate as revolutionary trophies. Philby, the only 
one of the four I knew at all well, he being my wartime boss at 
MI6, never gave me an impression of having any serious in- 
tellectual interests. I regarded him as just an adventurer, who 
found in Stalin’s very ruthlessness something to admire, as his fa- 
ther, St. John Philby, the Arabist, had found in King Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia. Anyway, his appalling stutter would have pre- 
cluded any sort of Marxist dissertation: Marx spoken is bad 
enough, but Marx stuttered would be intolerable. 

As for Blunt, he is the classic pattern of the Cambridge aes- 
thete, with a quiet precise voice, and a taste for subdued light- 
ing and respectfully adoring young men. In some ways, given 
the difference between Cambridge, Mass., and Cambridge, Eng- 
land, he is reminiscent of Alger Hiss. He mentioned in his apo- 
logia that in the ’30s he was drawn to Marxism and the U.S.S.R. 
in the light of Chamberlain’s appeasement policy, but went on 
to admit that it was the influence of Burgess that led him to trans- 
late this vague sympathy into active service on behalf of the 
KGB. I cannot, in any case, see Das Kapital as his bedside book. 

More evident than a common grasp of Marxism was the 
common practice of homosexuality, at least as far as Burgess, 
Maclean and Blunt were concerned. Here again Philby was dif- 
ferent, being an ardent womanizer, though, it would seem, odd 
in his ways. His third wife, an American lady acquired in Bei- 
rut, in her excellent little book The Spy I Loved, describes how 
he wooed her, which 
involved sending her a 
whole series of loving 
messages written on 
tiny pieces of tissue pa- 
per, with instructions 
to burn them when 
read and carefully 
scatter the ash, or, if 
that should be inconve- 
nient, to swallow them 
—an illustration of 
* how the fatuities of es- 
} pionage infect even the 
practice of seduction. 

Without any ques- 
tion, however, in the 
30s at Cambridge, ho- 
mosexuality and leftish 
opinions tended to go 
together. For instance, 
many of the Apostles, 
an elitist society at one 
time dominated by 
[Economist John May- 








tarian fancy dress 
—which, incidentally, 
can often be quite costly—and to cultivate a nondescript accent 
which might belong to anyone anywhere. This is part of the 
worldwide social revolution for which America has provided 
the musical accompaniment—rock—and the uniform—jeans. 

It is in relation to this social revolution rather than to any se- 
rious preoccupation with Marxism that the spy scandal must 
be seen. Of the four principal characters who have emerged so 
far, Maclean is the only one who might be assumed to have de- 
voted any serious study to Marx’s writings. Burgess’s two most 
prized possessions, which he insisted on showing to everyone, 
were an inscribed copy of Winston Churchill’s war memoirs 
and a note from Anthony Eden in his own hand thanking Bur- 
gess for being so attentive during a visit to Washington. These 
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“You're lucky, comrade—in Britain they strip traitors of their knighthoods.”’ 


nard) Keynes, and 
closely associated with 
his college, King’s, notoriously combined culture, Communism 
and the love that nowadays all too readily dares to speak its 
name. Also in residence at King’s, and also decisively homosex- 
ual, was the famous but, as I think, much overrated novelist E.M. 
Forster, who provided putative traitors with a serviceable formu- 
la for justifying their treachery by insisting that if he had to 
choose between betraying his country and betraying his friend, 
he hoped he would have the courage to betray his country. Bur- 
gess fastened eagerly onto this line of thought, but how fraudu- 
lent it is! After all, betraying one’s country would automatically 
involve betraying all one’s friends who were also fellow country- 
men: the two propositions are not alternatives but collateral. 
What is it, then, that makes homosexuals tend to sympathize 
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with revolutionary causes, 
and to find in espionage a 
congenial occupation? No 
doubt, psychiatrists’ case- 
books shed light on this, but 
just common sense suggests 
that the same gifts which 
make homosexuals often 
accomplished actors equip 
them for spying, which is a 
kind of acting, while their 
inevitable exclusion from 
the satisfaction of parent- 
hood gives them a grudge 
against society, and there- 
fore an instinctive sympa- 
thy with efforts to overthrow it. I remember reading an account 
of [Biographer] Lytton Strachey sitting on a rock in the Isle of 
Skye, weeping over a lost lover he had shared with Maynard 
Keynes, and thinking to myself how perfectly they got their own 
back, Keynes by inventing an economic theory which, after a pe- 
riod of spurious prosperity, must infallibly bankrupt the coun- 
tries which adopt it, and Strachey by overturning the gods of the 
Victorian age, and with them the virtues such as thrift, hard 
work, integrity and truthfulness which they symbolized. 

Such scenes can best be conveyed by the use of the word de- 
cadence, whose reality I first encountered in Weimar Germa- 
ny, and which so easily turned into Hitler’s Third Reich. In 
England they have coincided with the decline of British power 
and influence in the world, and the transformation of an em- 
pire on which the sun never set, into a ramshackle and absurd 
commonwealth in which it never rises. Whereas our grand- 
fathers found their heroes in empire builders celebrated by Rud- 
yard Kipling, we have had to make do with expertise in espi- 
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onage celebrated by Ian 
Fleming and Le Carré. 

Doubtless, some future 
Gibbon will amuse himself 
expatiating upon this 
theme, but he will still have 
to find some explanation for 
the fact that favored, pam- 
pered children of the Estab- 
lishment like Maclean, Bur- 
gess, Philby and Blunt 
should have seen fit to be- 
tray their country, their cul- 
ture and their class in order 
to help advance the power 
and influence of the most 
ruthless, philistine and materialistic autocracy the world has ever 
known. Brooding upon this, he will surely note that, in all the 
speculation and analysis relating to espionage and treason, two 
essential categories would seem to have been left out: good and 
evil, conveying, as they do, a sense of a moral order, without 
which no other order—economic, political, what you will—can 
possibly exist. Moreover, that the voice making this point most 
eloquently came not from ancient universities like Oxford and 
Cambridge, but from, of all places, the Gulag Archipelago. I re- 
fer, of course, to Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 

Furthermore, our future Gibbon may well go on to discover 
another prophetic voice—Dostoyevsky, who, in his novel The 
Possessed, shows how the absurd liberal, Stepan Verkhovensky, 
in the person of his son, Peter, is transformed into the revolution- 
ary, who, in Baader-Meinhof style, calls for one or two genera- 
tions of debauchery, to be followed by a little fresh bloodletting, 
and then, he exults, “the turmoil will begin.” Has it not already 
begun? 
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“It’s our first time for 


Tilt-Wheel—but now we 
wouldn't be without it!” 
Ralph & Sallie Smith 
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Tilt-Wheel is available on 
all GM small and mid-size 
cars. Tilt-Wheel means 
easy in and easy out. And, 
it helps fit the car to you. 
You can put the wheel 


where you like it for 
driving. Tilt-Wheel makes 
a big difference for a small 
price. Ask for a demon- 
stration, the next time you 
go to buy a GM car. 
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Tehran’s Reluctant Diplomats 





Correspondents in Iran sift conflicting signals 


= summer 15 Western journalists, in- 
cluding virtually all those from the 
US., were expelled by Iran’s new revo- 
lutionary government. After the U.S. em- 
bassy in Tehran was seized, the regime 
welcomed back many of the same cor- 
respondents—with a particular goal in 
mind. Last Thursday the Iranian Min- 
istry of National Guidance invited 200 
foreign journalists over for lunch. Acting 
Foreign Minister Abol Hassan Bani-sadr 
made a sugary appeal for more sympa- 
thetic coverage of his government's at- 
tempts to retrieve the Shah, declaring, 
“Diplomats cannot solve this problem. 
We want to solve it through ‘newspaper 
diplomacy.’ Wouldn't you like this to be 
the first problem solved by journalists?” 
Journalists shook their heads in con- 
fusion at this latest twist in Iranian press 
relations. “They're either tossing you out 
or giving you lunch,” mused one. But 
Bani-sadr’s pitch for newspaper diploma- 
cy underlined the crucial and delicate role 
the press is playing in the confrontation. 
With the near total breakdown of com- 
munications between the U.S. and Ira- 
nian governments, news organizations 
—especially the television networks 
—have been burdened with diplomatic 
duties even more sensitive than the ones 
they undertook in bringing Egypt’s An- 
war Sadat face to face with Israel’s Me- 


nachem Begin two years ago. This time | 


journalists have become conduits for 
semi-official exchanges, reluctant publi- 
cists for Iran, and a valuable source of in- 
formation for the U.S. Government. 
Wrote Washington Post Television Crit- 
ic Tom Shales: “The Ayatullah Khomeini 
has the world by the networks.” 


he most blatant use of television di- 
plomacy occurred last Sunday when 
Khomeini, who refuses to give official U.S. 
emissaries the time of day, met separately 
with network correspondents. The inter- 
views contained his first threat to try the 


to appeal to American public opinion.” 

However unsatisfactory the television 
newsmen might have found their inter- 
views, they had a lot less to complain 
about than their print colleagues. Kho- | 
meini is still fuming about his unflatter- 
ing portrayal in an interview with Italian 
Journalist Oriana Fallaci published two 
months ago, and since then he has rou- 
tinely refused to see representatives of 
Western journals. Moreover, the embassy 
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Journalists outside the U.S.embassy __ 
“Khomeini has the world by the networks.” 
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hostages for espionage, and showed how 
the Iranians manage the news. Playing | takeover has been largely a visual story, 
the ratings game, they reneged ona prom- | dominated by chanting marchers, flag 
ised exclusive to the Public Broadcasting | burnings and the like, and opportunities 
Service’s Robert MacNeil, who left Iran | to dig and analyze have been limited. The 
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in a huff after waiting in vain for two days 
The Iranians gave the first and longest au- 
dience (an hour) to Mike Wallace of CBS’s 
widely watched 60 Minutes. ABC’s Peter 
Jennings and NBC’s John Hart settled for 
only 15 minutes apiece. All three inter- 
viewers had to submit their questions in 
advance and agree not to transmit their 
reports until 6:30 p.m. New York time, 
ideal for broadcast in prime time. Said 
Barry Lando, Wallace’s producer in Iran 
“Khomeini obviously decided it was time 





print journalists have spent much of their 
time sifting the pronouncements of com- 
peting spokesmen. Said one reporter 
“(Former Prime Minister Mehdi] Bazar- 
gan says this country has a thousand sher- 
iffs. It also has a thousand voices.” 

Barred for the most part from the em- 
bassy grounds, reporters tried to elicit tid- 
bits from the students guarding the gates 
and climbed to the roofs of nearby build- 
ings for a view of the compound. After 





| one such reconnaissance, NBC Correspon- 
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dent Martin Fletcher and his crew were 
detained for several hours for “taking se- 
cret pictures of the embassy.” ABC and 
CBS finally made it “on campus,” as the 
compound was called, but the students 
they interviewed spoke so haltingly and 
solemnly that the results resembled a Sat- 
urday Night Live send-up. “A pure pro- 
paganda ploy,” groused a CBS newsman. 

Correspondents spent enervating 
stretches waiting for hostages to be taken 
to the airport or for something else to hap- 
pen. Even more trying was the 84-hour 
time difference between Tehran and New 
York. Says NBC Producer Dina Modianot: 
“We work all day for the morning ‘news, 
and then all night for the evening shows.” 
The students’ occasional news conferenc- 
es were studies in frustration. At one, a 
droning student leader was interrupted by 
a French television reporter: “If you don’t 
allow us to ask some questions, we'll 
leave.” When many newsmen got up to 
go, the students loosened the format. 


or the first four days of the crisis, ABC 
had “the only American network cor- 
respondent on scene in Tehran,” as its 
promotional ads correctly boasted. The 
network managed to land Bob Dyk, a rel- 
atively unknown London-based radio re- 
porter, in the capital as soon as the crisis 
broke. Fearing their employees would be 
in danger, CBS and NBC hesitated. They 
soon realized their mistake, but over the 
next few days five crews from CBS and 
three from NBC were turned away at Teh- 
ran’s Mehrabad Airport. A producer in 
Iran estimated that each futile entry at- 
tempt cost $16,000. ABC’s Dyk was later 
given an on-the-spot promotion to the 
rank of network TV correspondent, and 
the ABC World News Tonight ratings 
jumped by two full Nielsen points, or 
about 1.5 million households, over the pre- 
vious two weeks. Moaned a rival produc- 
er in Tehran: “They milked it good.” The 
Iranians eventually eased their entry re- 
strictions, and each network soon had 
more than 20 staff members in Iran. Said 
CBS Producer Keith Kay: “We used to 
| cover the Viet Nam War with fewer than 
that.” 

Shortly after the embassy takeover, 
correspondents began to feel menaced by 
the surging crowds, and many bought Ira- 
nian-style clothes to blend in. (One hot 
seller: a Korean-made khaki jacket fa- 
vored by militant students.) Tensions sub- 
sided when Khomeini ordered his coun- 
trymen not to harm foreigners, but 
President Carter’s suggestion at midweek 
that force might be used put correspon- 
dents on the spot once again. Back at the 
Inter Continental Hotel, the informal 
headquarters for foreign journalists, sev- 
eral Americans conspicuously began sit- 
ting with West Germans in the dining 
room and learning the words to O Can- 
ada. Others sang new verses of an old sea- 
sonal favorite that was becoming the an- 
them of the Tehran press corps: Ger Me 
Home for Christmas. a 
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Mozart collection ever assembled in America! 


Truly, this is the ultimate feast for Mozart lovers! 
Now, in‘one of the most ambitious recording 
ventures of the decade, TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
introduces a record collection that does long- 
overdue justice to the genius of Mozart. A series so 
monumental in scope that it encompasses all of the 
many musical forms Mozart mastered. And includes 
literally hundreds of his works. 


Own all of Mozart's symphonies, concertos, 
sonatas, chamber music. Plus his greatest 

, sacred music, dances, divertimentos 
and concert arias. 


Never before has a single series offered you the 
delights of such an incredible range of Mozart 
masterpieces. From The Late Piano Concertos to 
The Late Symphonies, The Late String Quartets, Don 


Giovanni, The Middle Symphonies—each of these five- 
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Hear Mehta, Bernstein, Sutherland, 
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You could never put together a collection like this on 
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Mozart recordings of Telefunken, Argo, EMI/Angel, 
Columbia, RCA and L’Oiseau Lyre Records. Many 
new performances are included, some recorded 
expressly for this project. 
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Track of Man 


Rocks yield ancient footprints 








Ss lirred out of his midday snooze, the 
large hippopotamus emerged from 
the crocodile-infested waters and lum- 
bered onto the lake shore, leaving giant 
footprints in the mud. Soon a small, up- 
right figure appeared. Perhaps looking 
for prey, he carefully trod among the wad- 
ing birds and other fauna, crossing the 
trail of large prints along the shore. 

A poacher at work in the back coun- 
try of contemporary Africa? No: this 
scene, or at least something like it, oc- 
curred some 1.5 million years ago, at 
the edge of Lake Turkana, formerly called 
Lake Rudolph, in northwestern Kenya. 
By himself the creature would hardly 
have been a match for a hippo or any 
other large animal he might have en- 
countered. Scarcely 5 ft. tall, he prob- 
ably weighed no more than 120 Ibs. Yet 
he did show promise. Most anthropol- 
ogists now regard Homo erectus (literally, 
erect man) as modern man’s immediate 
ancestor. 

Evidence of this prehistoric jaunt was 
reported last week by U.S. geologists who 
had been excavating hillside sediments 
that were once part of the lake. The geo- 
logical team, led by Kay Behrens- 
meyer and Leo LaPorte of the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Cruz, found 
seven footprints in a layer of sediment 
dated by radioactive clocks to be 1.5 mil- 
lion years old. All the prints apparently 
belonged to the same individual. One of 
them showed unmistakably that he, or 
perhaps she, had slipped while walking. 


t the time the spoors were made, Af- 

rica was also inhabited by another up- 
right hominid called Australopithecus, 
or ape of the south. This manlike crea- 
ture is generally regarded to have been 
an evolutionary dead end, and not a 
human forerunner. Remains of both Aus- 
tralopithecus and Homo erectus have been 
found around Lake Turkana. But re- 
searchers believe the footprints more 
closely resemble those of Homo erectus; 
| they are larger and more widely spaced 
(which indicates a longer stride) than 
those associated with Australopithecus. 
If they are Homo prints, they are the 
first ever found of an immediate an- 
cestor of modern man. 


little more about the creature who walked 
along the lakeside aeons ago. But they are 
clearly awed by the ancient tracks he left. 
Says Yale Anthropologist David Pilbeam, 
who recently visited the site: “They are 
much more evocative than old bones. I 
felt here I am in the presence of our an- 
cestors. These footprints looked like the 
footprints we would make.” | 









For the moment, the scientists can say | 
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MAYBE 
WE'LL 
SEE 
HER 
AGAIN 


A crowded South 
American city ...a 
busy street. A little” 
girl .. resting ina 
cement pipe. Tattered 7 
clothes. ... Under- > =) 
nourished. That pleading = 
look. At a glance we knew: 
she needed help. 

The problem is... 
she’s one of many. And 
we already have a waiting list- 
of children who need help. 

Before we can help her, we 
need to know there’s someone 
who cares .. . someone who wants 
to help. 

Maybe the next time we see 
her we can offer her a better life. 
If we see her again. . . . If enough 
people care. 

Please let us know that you 
care .. . that you want to help. 


We believe that just sustaining life 
is not enough. Foster Parents Plan 
is committed to giving needy children 
and their families the skills and 
encouragement—and the love—they 
need to take charge of their own 
lives. Our goal is to help them 
become truly self-sufficient. 


e==EVERY DAY MAKES A DIFFERENCE! =~ 


I would like to help 


) aboy C2) a girl 0 either, ? 
age 3to 14 
from (.) Bolivia, Colombia 
C) Ecuador, (1) El Salvador, (1) Guate- 


Honduras, 


Nepal, 


mala, () Haiti, 
LJ Indonesia, 2 Mali, 
() Nicaragua, © Peru, the Philip- 
pines, () Sierra Leone, () the Sudan, 

) Upper Volta, any country 

| EMERGENCY WAITING LIST. 
Please select my Foster Child from 
your list of the neediest 

_) PLEASE BEGIN HELPING MY 
FOSTER CHILD AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE. Enclosed is my first 
monthly check of $19. Please send me 
my child's photograph, case history 
and complete Foster Parent Informa- 
tion Kit 
() I would like to know more about 
the child before I decide. Please send 
me a photograph and case history. 
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Call us TOLL-FREE 
800-621-5809. 


Anytime, day or night! 


(In Hlinois call toll-free 800-972-5858.) 












Pays Vou become a 
ester Parent, your 
ai | at Id and her family 
~~ will get help with their 
/ =. “> most immediate needs. 

NEXT: We make sure 
that school-aged children can go 
to school. Their future depends 
on it. SOON: You can exchange 
letters and begin getting to know 
your child. You can begin forming 
a very warm and personal relation- 
ship . . . a loving friendship that 
will offer her the security and en- 
couragement of knowing that you 
care very much about her. 


The sooner we 
hear from you 
the sooner we 
can help your 

Foster Child 


After 10 days I'll become a Foster 
Parent or I'll return the material to you 
| I want to help! But I prefer to make 
a contribution. Enclosed is $____” 
This is a group/club/school project. 





1 of Group 
My Name 


Address. 





City. State___. Zip___ 
Please mail to: 
Reinhart B. Gutmann, A.C.S.W. 
FOSTER PARENTS PLAN 
157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02887 


ble. We are a nor 





Contributions are tax dedu 
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political, nonprofit, nonsectarian, ind lent 
child care organization. An Annual is 
available on request from either Foster Parents 
Plan or Charities Regi Section, Department 
of State, Albany, New 2231 
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Mirror, Mirror on the Wall 


Two eras—and two distinct views of social portraiture 


he Edwardian era, which lasted from 

1901 to 1914, was the last great age 
of the society portrait in Europe—“great” 
not in artistic merit but in the large ex- 
pectations that people had of portraiture 
as a form. For us, that appeal has largely 
vanished; artists like Munch, Kirchner 
and Giacometti have taught us to expect 
anything but social ease and confident dis- 
play from the human head. The social 
portrait seems exhausted now, a cultural 
irrelevance. This fall has brought two ex- 
hibitions by American artists that under- 
line the demise by recalling portraiture’s 
vanished glories and suggesting its dubi- 
ous status today. One is a retrospective of 
John Singer Sargent at the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. The other is a review of Andy 
Warhol’s portraits, which opened last 
week at the Whitney Museum in New 
York City. 

For the Edwardians, photography 
was still a minor art. Journalistic ce- 
lebrity, except for actors and the high- 
society whores delicately known as “les 
grandes horizontales,” was something to 


Sargent as seen by Sargent in 1892 
Flowing lace, swans and Velasquez. 


shun at all costs. It was the portrait that 
condensed fame and status, and to do 
so it needed to be painted by one of the 
lions of the medium, those astonishingly 
facile and brisk painters who plied their 
trade in the upper reaches of a society 
through which they moved on almost 
equal terms with their clients—Paul- 
César Helleu, Jacques-Emile Blanche, 
Anders Zorn. In England and America, 
the most successful of all these virtuosos 
was John Singer Sargent, who became 
to the British Empire what Velasquez 
had been to the Habsburg court of Ma- 
drid or Sir Anthony van Dyck to Charles 
I: the official portraitist par excellence, 
the unrivaled chronicler of male power 
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and female beauty at the top of the so- 
cial heap. Sargent paid the penalty of 
success after he died in 1925. Reputations 
like his were exactly what the English 
defenders of modernism, starting with 
Roger Fry, felt most obliged to destroy. 
Nothing could have been less congenial 
to the spirit of modernism than Sar- 
gent’s work, with its showcase view of 
human character. By the °30s, few writ- 
ers were ready to endorse the social at- 
titudes that his paintings reflect—the 
belief in a natural ruling class, a gov- 
ernment above politics, that was bitterly 
expressed in Hilaire Belloc’s epigram on 
an English general election: 


The accursed power which stands on 
Privilege 

(And goes with Women, and 
Champagne and Bridge) 

Broke—and Democracy resumed her 
reign: 

(Which goes with Bridge, and 
Women and Champagne). 


Could Sargent be revived? Fifteen 
years ago, the very question would have 
seemed absurd. But as the Edwardians re- 
cede from us, curiosity about their now re- 
mote era grows, and now—fortunately, as 
it turns out—we have a Sargent retrospec- 
tive. Organized by Art Historians James 
Lomax, Richard Ormond and Nancy Ri- 
vard, it was seen in England during the 
spring and summer of 1979, and opened 
last month in Detroit. 


t would be pointless to look in Sargent’s 

work for what a late Rembrandt self- 
portrait has to offer. There was very little 
inwardness to Sargent. His images are all 
external, a form of conventional display 
by the sitter enacting a public role. But 
Sargent had tremendous panache, and no 
other artist in Europe could deal better 
with the material props of social standing 
—the cascading velvet and flowing lace, 
the nervous shimmer of voile over silk, 
the glitter of ormolu or the subdued crin- 
kle of light on the instep of a Lobb riding 
boot. One would be wrong to think that 
this was a routine response to the opu- 
lence of his sitters’ lives. Sargent had a 
very exact eye. His idol, when he was a 
student in Paris in the 1870s, had been 
Velasquez; and from incessant study of 
his paintings, he had learned a great deal 
about the subtleties and difficulties of pure 
tonal description. He could summon up 
form and material in a few strokes, every 
granule of pigment falling into the place 
demanded by illusion, as though breathed 
onto the surface: it was this that gave his 
“stunners,” like the pearl, silver and lilac 
portrait of Lady Agnew (1892-93), their 


apparitional air. Naturally, there were 
limits to this sort of rhetoric. Sargent’s 
presentation of Sir Frank Swettenham, 
one of the proconsuls of the Empire in 
the Far East, as an overwhelming power 
object—frosty glare, glittering medal, a 
pile of imperial spoils and tributes—is 
pitched to a Rubenesque grandiosity that 
would crush any modern administrator; 
it must have seemed a little overdone even 
75 years ago. The faces of Sargent’s men 
rarely have the power to haunt you, as 
Rembrandt’s sacramental potato ofa nose 
does. They tend to be pink, brusque, in- 
effably confident masks; the sense of the 
official role comes before any question of 
revealed character. Sargent was better 
with women. His portrait of the daugh- 
ters of his chief patron, Asher Wertheim- 
er, must be the canonical image of the 
Jewish princess. Zaftig, bursting with vi- 
tality and chatter, they sway into the 
frame like a pair of inexorable swans. 
In its power of theatrical illusion, its tri- 
umphant evocation both of a type and 
of two very tangible and different girls, 
this portrait did what no photograph 
could do. After Sargent’s death, no paint- 
er could do it either. Sociable confidence 
was not the business of modernism. 

It is sometimes said that Andy War- 
hol, whose exhibition “Portraits of the 


Warhol as seen by Warhol in 1964 
Silk screens, glop and narcissism. 


70s” opened last week in Manhattan, is 
the Sargent of our times. Certainly no 
modern painter with an equivalent rep- 
utation—deserved or not—has spent so 
much time on celebrity portraiture: War- 
hol’s show is an anthology of famous faces 
from show biz, art and fashion, an album 
of discoland and the Concorde set. 
Whether these images will look as inter- 
esting after 50 years as Sargent’s do is an- 
other question. Certainly they do not 
today. What they lack is Sargent’s ability 
to realize and construct a painting. War- 
hol’s admirers, who include David Whit- 
ney, the show’s organizer, are given to 
claiming that Warhol has “revived” the 
social portrait as a form. It would be near- 
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er the truth to say that he has zipped its 
corpse into a Halston, painted its eyelids 
and propped it in the back of a limo, 
where it moves but cannot speak 

Warhol began doing shoe illustra- 
tations in the ’50s and enjoyed a brief 
period, between 1962 and 1966, when 
his soup cans and other baleful icons of 
American glut and repetition could be 
taken quite seriously as art. Since then 
his work has regressed to its origins in 
advertising, while his career has moved 
just as steadily forward in an aura of pub- 
licity and social toadying. Portraiture has 
been the mainstay of his career for the 
past ten years, for he was astute enough 
to realize that no other star “names” 
of current art were doing it and that 
the clientele he homed on were not go- 
ing to get tired of the sight of their 
own faces. 


he procedure was simple. Since the so- 

cial portrait was largely killed by pho- 
tography, Warhol used photos: all prob- 
lems of depiction were thus telescoped 
into a simple act of choosing an image, 
rather than making it. The snapshot of 
the subject was silk-screened and the en- 
larged image printed on canvas over a 
mix of decorator colors. The image thus 
acts as a rubber stamp and seldom bears 
any discernible relationship to the pista- 
chio-and-strawberry glop on which it sits 
This casualness is part of the point since, 
although true irony is the enemy of nar- 


| cissism, Warhol's indifference is very 
| 
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Andy Warhol's Portrait of Kay Fortson, 1977 


Portrait of Yves St. Laurent, 1974 
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much its friend. Now and then he adds a 
little handwork, in the form of some wob- 
bly drawing along the edge of an arm or 
a cheek. Perhaps it is meant to reassure 
his clients that despite his well-known 
claim in the ‘60s that he wanted to be- 
come a machine, he has not yet done so 
This facetious décor can look pleasant, 
one canvas at a time, in the salons for 
which it is destined. Multiplied to 150 or 
so examples and thrust into a neutral mu- 
seum space, it looks coarse and repeti- 
tious. It can hardly be said to exist with- 
in the sphere of aesthetic debate. And 
although the catalogue essay compares 
this autistic cake icing to the work of Ma- 
net and the Byzantine mosaicists, as well 
as that of his former self, Warhol has | 
clearly become something less interesting 
than any of these. He is the LeRoy Nei- 
man of the Olympic Tower 

The Whitney Museum has something 
to gain from the promotional effort it is 
making with this show: it needs money, 
and Warhol is so well known that any ex- 
hibition of his work can be relied on to 
bring crowds. But though Whitney Direc- 
tor Tom Armstrong announces in the cat- 
alogue that “I have never wavered from 
the mark with Monsieur Warhola 
when the last lifeboat is launched I want 
old Blondie at the oars,” there are others 
who may not want to join him in the shal- 
lows on this particular raft of the Me- 
dusa, crowded as it is with the glittery, 
the raucous, the beady-eyed and the bad- 
ly painted — Robert Hughes 
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4 Cinema 


Divorce, 
And Tears | 


Kramer vs. Kramer is 
1979's heartbreak hit | 


ramer vs. Kramer is a rare movie 
that finds its tone, its focus and its 
poetry in its very first image. The 
image: a close-up of an anguished wom- 
an, her face surrounded by darkness. The 
shot is so intimate that the audience at 
first yearns for some relief. But the relief 
| never really comes. Kramer vs. Kramer is 
composed almost entirely of actors’ fac- | 
es, of intense passions and of winter light 
Since the actors are Dustin Hoffman and 
Meryl Streep, and since the suffering is 
real, the audience quickly finds that it is 
impossible to turn away 

As moviegoers will discover when the 
film opens in December, Kramer vs. Kra- 
mer is the emotional bender of the year 
| Director-Writer Robert Benton and his | 
cast have made their own Scenes from a 
Marriage—a domestic drama that starts 
ata wrenching pitch and builds and builds 
to the threshold of pain. Yet the film is 
not imitation Bergman; it is, above all, pe- 
culiarly American. Adapting a popular 
novel by Avery Corman, Benton tells an 
unpretentious story that might well have 
served such vintage Hollywood tearjerk- 
ers as George Stevens’ Penny Serenade 
and King Vidor’s Stella Dallas 

Kramer is about what happens when 
an unhappy wife walks out on her hus- 
band and six-year-old son, only to return 
18 months later to fight for custody of 
the child. What happens to this story on- 
screen is something else again. Though 
Kramer is satisfying as a timeless trag- 
edy about marital and parental love, it 
also travels across a minefield of contem- 
porary social issues. The characters are 
very much citizens of the 1970s; their trou- 
bles illuminate the cutting edge of an era 
when all the old definitions of marriage 
and family have been torn apart. 

It is not, of course, the first film to | 
| deal with these issues. A number of Amer- 
ican movies have re-evaluated the roles 
of men and women throughout the dec- 
A father’s pain: Dustin Hoffman gives up his son for an afternoon | ade. The cycle began when Mike Nich- 
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ols’ Carnal Knowledge and Paul Mazur- 
sky’s Blume in Love first used comedy to | 
expose the hypocrisies of the bright but 
sexist American male. After the women’s 
movement took hold, films like Martin 
Scorsese’s Alice Doesn't Live Here Any- 
more and Mazursky’s An Unmarried 
Woman went further rying to spread 
a new, liberated feminine ideal to a mass 
audience. Since then, there has been a be- 
nign backlash: a series of circumspect 
films about sensitive, unmarried men 
Woody Allen’s Manhattan and Bob 
Fosse’s forthcoming All That Jazz are 
| both, in part, self-lacerating accounts of 
heroes who toy with women to satisfy 
selfish neurotic needs. Blake Edwards’ 
hit “JO” is a touching farce that punc- 
tures the childish sexual fantasies of a 
male-menopause victim. In Starting Over, 
Burt Reynolds turns from a newly lib- 
erated wife to an equally liberated lover; 
Alan Alda’s The Seduction of Joe Tynan 
tells much the same tale from a more som- 
| ber perspective 
What makes Kramer stand out, even 
in this often heady company, is its lack 
of cant or trendy attitudes of any stripe 
Rather than tailor his characters to rep- 
resent the various party lines of present- 
day sexual politics, Benton allows the is- 
sues to develop freely and inferentially 
from the unruly passions of his story. Kra- 
mer avoids explicit feminist debates, and 
it does not provide heroes or villains of ei- 
ther sex. By such omissions, it departs dra- 
matically from films like An Unmarried 
Woman and Alice, which feature warm, 
wholly sympathetic heroines and men 
who are usually either bastards or saints 
Kramer also breaks with nearly all the 
other unmarried-women and -men mov- 
ies by refusing to use infidelity as a cat- 
alyst in its plot. Ted and Joanna Kramer 
are one film couple whose conflicts run 
so deep that they do not begin and can- 
not end in the bedroom 


enton gives his film its depth and 
complexity by challenging the au- 
dience’s preconceptions and snap 
| Opinions at every turn. The process be- 
gins with the opening scenes. When Jo- 
anna tells Ted she is walking out, the film | 
is, for a while, completely on her side. Jo- 
anna is sensitive, beautiful and demon- 
strably deprived of her own identity. Ted 
is a cagey, unfeeling Madison Avenue ad- 
man who cares only about the big account 
he has just landed. Ted is so self-absorbed 
that he cannot believe that Joanna is real- 
ly miserable enough to leave him. As she 
waits for the elevator in the hallway of 
the Kramers’ East Side high-rise, Ted 
talks only about himself. Finally he tries 
to yank the fragile Joanna back into their 
apartment, as if sheer force were enough 
to mend their split. “Please don’t make 
me go in there,” pleads Streep, her voice 
nearly a deathly whisper. She pulls away 
from her husband with such revulsion that 
no one watching her could fail to share 
her desperation to escape 
By that point, Ted Kramer would 
seem to be an irredeemable monster, but | A mother’s love: Meryl Streep embraces Justin Henry for the first time in 18 months 
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| Benton starts to direct 


| compassion into his role. Ted’s new 
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Kramer will not allow 
the audience any rushes 
to judgment. No sooner 
has Joanna left than 


sympathy to Ted, who 
must now go about the 
business of raising his 
son alone. Forced again 
to choose between the 
demands of his career 
and his responsibilities 
at home, the hero does 
not make the same mis- 
take twice. At first ten- 
tatively, and then whole- 
heartedly, he throws 
himself into his relation- 
ship with his son Billy 
(Justin Henry). As he 
does so, Kramer offers a 
spectacle that is rare in 
both life and movies: a 
seemingly set character 
working fiercely into a 


Henry and Hoffman prepare breakfast: one of life’ 





the audience know in- 
directly that Ted and 
Billy, once near strang- 
ers to each other, have 
formed one of life’s most 
durable bonds. 

That is why, when 
Joanna finally reap- 
pears, it is hard to accept 
her. The woman who 
earned affection when 
she courageously walked 
out of her imprisoning 
marriage is now a vil- 
lain: she wants to take 
Billy away from the fa- 
ther who sacrificed his 
work and restructured 
his life for his son. But 
again, Benton challenges 
the audience rather than 
let it leap to a pat moral 
position. As Joanna un- 
_ dergoes cross-examina- 
tion at the custody trial, 





new identity. 

Usually films con- 
tain such transformations only for plot 
purposes, and they achieve them by fast 
jumps forward in time. Benton instead un- 
dertakes the tough task of putting Ted’s 
changes on-screen, bit by painstaking bit. 
This is accomplished in a series of extraor- 
dinary scenes between Hoffman and 
Henry that form the entire middle stretch 
of the movie and well illustrate F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s dictum that “action is charac- 
ter.” Together these two actors—one a 
movie star, the other a little boy with no 
previous acting experience—create what 
is probably the most credible father-son 
relationship ever seen in an American 
film. As Ted and Billy slowly come to 
terms with each other, there is none of the 
cuteness or sentimentality that so often 
clots movies about parents and children. 

To capture the nuances of Ted’s 
constantly shifting moods, Hoffman 
gives a performance of nearly infinite 
shading. Angry and bitter at the out- 
set, his face pasty with panic, he grad- 
ually interjects notes of tenderness and 


values develop so delicately as to be al- 
most invisible until a scene in which 
he reassures his son that the child is 
not to blame for his mother’s depar- 
ture. Sitting at Billy’s bedside, Ted ex- 
plains that “Mommy left because I 
made her try to be a certain kind of 
wife. I realized she tried for so long 
to make me happy, and when she 
couldn’t and tried to talk to me, I was 
too wrapped up to listen.” If Hoffman 
were still the glib hustler of the early 
part of the film, this self-recriminating 
speech would be a jolt—a screenwrit- 
er’s ruse. But Hoffman's performance 
has so carefully delineated the alter- 
ations in Ted that his generous con- 
fession of past sins seems completely 
natural. 


Justin Henry is no less effective. Streep testifies 


Probably the most credible fath 





Though as angelic in appearance as any | 


child model in a TV commercial, he 
has none of the self-consciousness that 
often defeats kids on-screen. When he 
fights with his father over the dinner 
table or cries for his mommy in the 
night, the emotions are not italicized but 
spontaneous: Benton had the sense to 
let his young star improvise rather than 
rehearse to the point of slickness. Hen- 
ry’s character also grows—as he must 


—during the course of Kramer. When | 


Billy and a dejected Ted prepare a 
French-toast breakfast together near the 
end of the movie, the son tries to cheer 
up the father with the same forced smiles 
and reassuring gestures that Ted used 
on Henry in a parallel scene much ear- 
lier on. It is a masterly way of letting 






in court: a taut film-within-a-film 


er-son relationship seen in an American film. 





her virtues ever so slow- 
ly reappear. Because she 
has now regained her self-esteem, she 
seems better able than before to be a good 
mother to her child. The sudden pull of 
Streep’s performance confuses loyalties 
even further. As Joanna gives her own ac- 
count of her marriage and her efforts to re- 
cover from it, Streep painfully sheds layer 
after layer of the character's past. In a 
few minutes, she creates an entire life on- 
screen: the loving bride, the defeated, self- 
loathing wife and, at last, an independent 
woman. It is a devastating film-within-a- 
film—one that rocks not only the audi- 
ence but also the ex-husband, who watch- 
es in the courtroom 

Perhaps some moviegoers will side 
with either Ted or Joanna after the trial, 
but most probably will not. Many are like- 
ly to identify most readily with the film's 
principal supporting character, Mar- 
garet, a divorced neighbor, played su- 
perbly by Jane Alexander. Margaret 
begins by encouraging Joanna's deci- 
sion to walk out, later becomes a con- 
fidante of Ted’s and ends up emotion- 
ally drained, torn by both on the 
witness stand. After the judge has de- 
livered his verdict, it is still difficult 
for the audience, as well as Joanna, 
Ted and Margaret, to decide who has 
really won. The ambiguity lingers to 
the final frame of the film. Like the 
first shot, the last one is a close-up of 
Streep—only now she seems even more 
distressed than before. Her face dis- 
solves from one contradictory emotion 
to another in such disturbing succes- 
sion that she reopens all the wounds 
and conflicts of the drama. The mo- 
ment is powerful enough to nearly 
obliterate the film’s resolution, one 
which some will find all too pat 

Benton gives Kramer vs. Kramer 
its lifelike quality by clearing away 
the artifice that most American film 
makers use to shape human experience 
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into so-called entertainment. His screen- 
play strips away unnecessary detail and 
background from Corman’s novel; his 
direction concentrates on the characters’ 
feelings above all else. Music is never 
used to heighten a scene, and the cam- 
era moves only when the actors’ wan- 
derings force it to do so. Benton's focus 
is so tight that Kramer shows a far more 
domestic and grittier view of Manhattan 
than the Allen and Mazursky films. The 
cinematographer is Nestor Almendros, 
a frequent collaborator of Frangois Truf- 
faut’s and Eric Rohmer’s and a brilliant 
portraitist. 

Truffaut was the director whom Pro- 
ducer Stanley Jaffe first hired for Kra- 
mer. When scheduling conflicts devel- 
oped, Jaffe turned to Benton. Though he 
has directed only two previous movies, 
Bad Company (an antic western with 
Jeff Bridges) and The Late Show (an ec- 
centric detective story with Art Carney 
and Lily Tomlin), Benton's career stretch- 


es back over a decade. With his long- 
time writing partner, David Newman, 
he co-authored the most influential film 
script of the ‘60s, Bonnie and Clyde, 
which, like Kramer, leavened conflict 
with smart wit. He and Newman also col- 
laborated on such diverse "70s movies as 
What's Up Doc? and Superman. Benton's 
crisp pictorial style, which has become 
more pronounced with each film, can be 
traced to his years as art director for the 
graphically innovative Esquire magazine 
of the early ’60s. His preference for char- 
acters over plot—something of a flaw in 
The Late Show—comes from Truffaut, a 
friend and mentor since Bonnie and 
Clyde. In Kramer, Benton pays tribute 
to the French director by using snatches 
of the Vivaldi mandolin concerto; the 
same music turned up in The Wild Child, 
Truffaut’s masterpiece about another re- 
lationship between a man and a young 
boy 


for his new film. Says he: “The picture 
isn’t meant to be a film about the in- 
justices of the legal system or about wheth- 
er fathers or mothers are better qual- 
ified to raise kids. The film is, above all, 
a love story and a story about marriage. 
It’s all the intangibles in life that fas- 
cinate me ... not things so trite as work- 
oholics and women’s lib. I wanted to 
avoid making a preachy, polemical film.” 

Benton gets to have it both ways. 
His film offers so valuable a picture of 
men, women and children of the late 
*10s exactly because it has avoided po- 
lemics. Though the movie has no an- 
swers to the questions it raises, it re- 
charges the debate by restating issues in 
new and disturbing terms, or perhaps in 
the oldest terms of all: through agoniz- 
ingly ambiguous human truths. Kramer 
vs. Kramer may produce more tears than 
any other film this year, but, more im- 
portant still, it is also bound to stim- 
ulate the most talk. — Frank Rich 
























Benton makes no extravagant claims 
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“The Kid’s a Real Natural” 


sop ~rle think I’m a big-shot movie star, and some of 
my friends have started to treat me differently. But I 
tell them I’m just like any other kid on the street. 
hasn’t changed me at all.” It is easy to take fame w 
you're 80—or 8%, which Justin Henry is now. And his four- 
month plunge into the glamorous world of big stars and 
big movies affected him about as much as a summer a’ 
camp. It was, he insists, “no big thing.” 

His trip to stardom began, though he did not know it 
at the time, about two years ago, when Kra- 
mer vs. Kramer scouts started looking at non- 
professionals to play the role of Billy, who is 
really the film’s central character. They went 
to Justin’s school in Rye, a suburb of New 
York City, to look around, and that night his 
principal called to say they wanted him to 
audition in Manhattan. “I wasn’t so excited,” 
he says, “but I went anyway. There were 200 
of us in the first tryout. Mr. Benton called 
each of us in and asked questions like ‘Do 
you have a sister?’ and “Do you like the mov- 
ies?’ It was fun.” 

One of the reasons Justin was chosen was 
because the interview made clear that he has 
a very good relationship with his real father, 
Cliff Henry, a portfolio manager for J.C. Pen- 
ney. Another was that he had never acted 
before. Explains Director Robert Benton: “We 
didn’t want anyone with bad habits.” Still, 
after seeing the movie, audiences may be 
excused if they think he was born before 
the cameras, so true and so good is his performance. 

When he was required to cry, Justin would go off and 
think of sad things, like the possibility of some injury to 
his dog Chipper, a golden retriever. Once, just before he 
was supposed to turn on the tears, he went into a dark 
room to prepare, just as he had seen Dustin Hoffman do. 
After a while, Benton opened the door and asked if he 
was ready. Justin shook his head. “Forty grown men sat 
outside and waited,” says Benton, “but then Justin came 
out a few minutes later and did it—just like that. I was 
stunned at how much he'd learned without being told. 
The kid’s a real natural.” 


= 


Justin Henry 
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On the set, Justin was known as the “little director,” 
because he was so curious about how and why things 
were being done. “I know all about wardrobes and what 
it’s like to be a movie star, but the glamour isn’t as good 
as it looks,” he says with appropriate cynicism. “It can be 
very boring, you know. I don’t think I'd like to act full 
time. There just isn’t enough time to see your friends.” 
His real ambition, he confesses, is to have a farm in Col- 
orado with his friends Tom and Scott. 

While he was making Kramer, Justin became espe- 
cially fond of Hoffman. “He’s funny,” the boy says. “He’s 
a real nice guy with a lot of things in him.” Eventually 
the two became so close off-screen, as well as 
on, that the boy started demonstrating filial 
concern for Hoffman. In one of the film’s 
strongest scenes, he cuts himself badly in a 
playground fall, and the frantic Hoffman runs 
to the hospital with him in his arms. When 
the shooting was finally finished, Hoffman 
threw himself onto the ground, panting in 
exhaustion from his labors. Justin took off 
his own jacket, neatly folded it, and solic- 
itously put it under the actor’s head as a pil- 
low. Says Hoffman: “I'll never forget that.” 

One of Justin’s particular prides is that to 
avoid confusing their first names, they would 
be called on the loudspeaker by their initials, 
J.H. and DH. By the time the film was fin- 
ished, Justin, who had never heard of Hoff- 
man until a few months before, was able to 
mimic his walk, both hands stuck in the side 
pockets, as if for ballast. Another of Justin’s 
prides is that his sister Tabbatha, 11, who 
had a tiny role as the daughter of one of 
Hoffman’s friends, was edited out almost entirely. “She 
was soooo jealous,” Justin says. “She started acting real 
weird.” 

Despite the fuss over Kramer, Justin is not thinking 
much about the movies these days, and his parents are 
not about to encourage him. He talks so well and takes 
everything so coolly, indeed, that it is sometimes hard to 
think of him as just a kid. But he is. One day someone on 
the set asked him what his favorite film was. “Jaws 2,” 
said Justin. “Jaws 2?” asked the puzzled questioner. “What 
about Jaws?” Replied Justin: “Oh, that was before my 
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A Father Finds His Son 





The magical looking glass of Dustin Hoffman 


Midnight Cowboy. The grizzled old 
codger of Little Big Man. The my- 
opic counterfeiter of Papillon. The eager 
virgin of The Graduate. Carl Bernstein of 
All the President's Men. Dustin Hoffman 
has played them all in a career of daz- 
zling virtuosity. But in Kramer vs. Kra- 
mer, he has assumed perhaps the most 
difficult persona of all: Dustin Hoffman. 
The plot does not follow the facts of 
his life, of course, but many parts of Ted 
Kramer have been consciously modeled 
on the actor. “We wanted Dustin to draw 
on his own volatile, engaging per- 
sonality in creating the charac- 
ter,” says Director Robert Benton. 
“We tape-recorded our talks and 
took endless notes on his lan- 
guage. Everything was carefully 
worked out.” If Kramer is brash, 
egocentric and often obnoxious, so 
too is Hoffman. If Kramer is ten- 
der, loving and often vulnerable, 
then Hoffman is as well. Like 
Diane Keaton in Annie Hall, he 
has turned the screen into a mir- 
ror, a magical looking glass into 
his own head and heart. 

In his last two movies, Straight 
Time and Agatha, Hoffman had 
bitter fights with the studio, First 
Artists, over the script and edit- 
ing. In Kramer vs. Kramer, he 
made certain that he would be in- 
volved from the beginning. To 
find the right boy to play his son, 
he sat in on a hundred or more 
casting sessions, then did video 
tapes with 40 finalists before 
choosing Justin Henry. Together 
with Benton and Producer Stanley 
Jaffe, he worked and worried for 
months over the character of Kra- 
mer, trying to get him exactly 
right. “I've never seen anybody 
come to the party with more to 
offer than Dustin does,” says Jaffe. “He 
had a whole palette of colors.” Reflect- 
ing a second, Jaffe adds, “But we had some 
terrific fights.” 

Nearly everyone who has ever worked 
with him says the same thing, sometimes 
with less admiration than Jaffe. Hoffman, 
42, is known in Hollywood as the arche- 
typical difficult actor, But for all those crit- 
ics Hoffman has a word of caution. “They 
should think twice before they rail against 
me,” he told TIME Correspondent James 
Willwerth. “They may have done their 
best work with me. I'm like that clocker 
who is always saying, ‘Come on! Come 
on! Come on!’ ” 

“Dustin is obsessed with his work,” 
explains Playwright Murray Schisgal, 
| who is probably Hoffman’s best friend. 


Ri: Rizzo, the crippled hustler of 














“Consequently, he is not an easy guy to 
work with. He wants to examine all as- 
pects of a line before he commits himself 
to going with it.” They met in 1966 when 
Hoffman, then an unknown, was doing 
three of Schisgal’s one-act plays in Stock- 
bridge, Mass. The author liked to take 
early-morning walks, and every day when 
he left his hotel, Hoffman would be wait- 
ing for him. “He’d have the script and a 
million questions to ask: “What's your 
thought here? What’s your thought there?’ 
I had never worked with an actor like 
that. He is eternally dissatisfied with what 





“I’ve never seen anybody come to the party with more to offer.” 


he has achieved. Right now he isn’t neg- 
ative about Kramer. But I have no doubt 
that in six months he'll be saying, ‘I should 
have done it differently.’ ” 

Maybe not this time. Kramer is more 
than just another film to Hoffman. He 
has a special feeling toward children 
—and they toward him. “He’s one of those 
natural fathers,” says Benton. “Kids drift 
to him instinctively and immediately. For 
that reason I worked out an arrangement. 
Any time I had direction for Justin, I'd 
give it to Dustin. Then he'd pass it along 
to the child. Justin totally believed in Dus- 
tin, who was a genuine friend. And Dus- 
tin was a fantastic acting coach. He knew 
just what buttons to press.” 

Instead of being given a script, Justin 





about and then allowed to say whatever 
he wanted. “When kids learn lines,” says 


Hoffman, “you can’t cut them with an | 


ice pick.” Camera angles were kept sim- 


ple so that father and son, who were ex- | 


pected to improvise, could move wher- 
ever they wanted. In one early scene 
Justin, who was supposed to be rebelling 
against Hoffman, showed his defiance by 
eating a bowl of ice cream after he had 
been told not to. But Justin, suddenly the 
improvisational actor, turned the battle 
into a ferocious clash of wills by taunting 
Hoffman with an upraised spoon. “It 
shocked me when he fought back,” says 
Hoffman. 

Hoffman understands kids so well 
that he finds it a particular injustice that 
nature has provided for only one sex, the 
opposite one, to carry children and give 
birth. When he was preparing to play Ted 

nexryworr Kramer, he kept staring at young 
mothers and pregnant women, ¢s- 
pecially pregnant women whee- 
ling children in baby carriages. 
“They have an aura that you don’t 
see in a man with his kids. I hear 
music when I see them—definite- 
ly strings.” He even imagines him- 
self angrily taking his case for 
male pregnancy to God, a bureau- 
crat behind a desk in the Revised 
Hoffman Version. “‘I don’t un- 
derstand,’ I pipe up. ‘Why don’t I 
> get to carry it?’ ” God tries to ex- 
~ plain, but when Hoffman contin- 
ues to complain, God brusquely 
' ends the conversation: “I don’t 
want to talk about it. I've spent a 
lot of time on this.” When his own 
* child Jenna was born, Hoffman 
\ did what little he could to make 
up for such obvious discrimina- 
tion. He was there, helping, and 
he had a photographer stationed 
outside the delivery-room door, 
ready to capture the first moments 
of new life. 

Another reason Kramer was 
so important to Hoffman was that 
he knew while he was making it 
that his marriage to Dancer and 
Actress Anne Byrne would prob- 
ably be over before it opened. That 
seems to be the case. They have been sep- 
arated for more than a year and are ne- 
gotiating for a divorce. Anne, 35, has been 
a professional dancer since she was 17, 
but she virtually abandoned her career 
when she married Hoffman, in 1969. Sev- 
eral years ago, however, she became rest- 
less and started dancing again. 

Their marriage, which apparently 
had had troubles for some time, foun- 
dered two years ago when Hoffman was 
shooting Straight Time in Los Angeles. 
He was under enormous pressure, fight- 
ing with the studio even as he was try- 
ing to create a difficult character, and 
he asked Anne to stay with him. Her 
own career was beginning to take shape, 
however, and she decided not to leave 





was told by Hoffman what a scene was | New York. A friend points out in Anne’s 
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Roaming Manhattan, Hoffman sits down... 


defense that Hoffman is inconstant in 
his emotions: after an enormous outpour- 
ing of charm and affection, he can turn 
icily distant. 

Anne is now living in their Manhat- 
tan town house, with Karina, 13, her 
daughter from a previous marriage, and 
Jenna, 9. Dustin has just bought a co-op 
apartment overlooking Central Park, 
with an extra bedroom that the girls can 
sleep in when they come to visit. Last 
week he was seeing them in between pub- 
licity appearances for Kramer. Jenna ar- 
rived for one meeting with her appoint- 
ment written in green pencil on the back 
of her hand: “Daddy—3:15.” 

Another reason for his breakup with 


| Anne may have been his fast and roving 





eye. He loves to flirt and he does it con- 
stantly, as if it were an involuntary re- 
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flex. As he walked into the crowded el- 
evator of his New York hotel last week, 
he suddenly blurted out to the operator: 
“Kathy, I must have your answer. Is it 
yes or no? I have to know now.” Down 
in the lobby he saw a long-legged beauty. 
“Wait!” he said, blocking her way. “Give 
me five minutes of your time. Please! It’s 
a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. Hear me 
out!” The woman did, but when she 
agreed to everything he proposed, he left 
in a hurry. “I was embarrassed,” he ex- 
plained later. “She said yes too quickly.” 
Meryl Streep, who came to admire him 
while working on Kramer, nonetheless 
has an unpleasant memory of one such en- 


counter several years ago, when she was | 


auditioning for a play he was directing. 
“He came up to me and said, ‘I’m Dustin 
—burp—Hoffman,’ and he put his hand 
on my breast. What an obnoxious pig, I 
thought.” 


ore than many people, however, | 
Hoffman frequently enjoys being 


alone. He gets up very early so that 
he can enjoy the morning’s quiet time by 
himself, and he spends a lot of time ex- 
ercising, often jumping rope for an hour 


| to a loud rock cadence from a tape re- 





corder. He has a small group of friends 
in New York, people like Schisgal and 
Writers Joseph Heller and David Good- 
man. In Los Angeles, where he also has 
a house, he keeps company with Screen- 
writer Robert Towne and Director Hal 
Ashby. “But I don’t hang out that much,” 
he says. “I don’t seek out friends. I seek 
out work.” 

Hoffman spent years in analysis, try- 
ing to compensate for lack of height (he 
is 5 ft. 6 in.) and his relatively poor child- 
hood; his father was at one time a sales- 
man, whose life Hoffman sadly compares 
to that of Arthur Miller’s Willy Loman 
Dustin also had, he believes, the worst 


| case of acne in Los Angeles, where he 


grew up. Al one point an analyst asked 
him what he wanted out of life. Hoffman, 
who was then living on New York’s Low- 
er East Side and struggling on off-Broad- 


Ending up his journey in Central Park, he enjoys autumn in New York and makes a point for a ben: 
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ich warmer 


-- and has a bite at a hot-dog stand 


way, told him: he wanted to be employed, 
he wanted to be married and to have kids, 
and he wanted to own a Manhattan town 
house. “My life is a jump-cut,”’ he says rue- 
fully. “Suddenly I’m married, successful 
beyond my wildest dreams, and I have a 
town house. But the same person is still 
on the couch.” 

Which is to say that the brilliant 
Hoffman mirror is showing him the 
same face—with a few new flecks 
of gray in his hair—that it did back 
then. “I don’t know what happiness is,” 
he insists. “Life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness? I'd strike out happiness. 
Make it life, liberty and the pursuit of 
growth. Walk down the street and look 
at the faces. When you demand hap- 
piness, aren’t you asking for something 
unrealistic?” — Gerald Clarke 











A Mother Finds Herself 


The silent suffering of Meryl Streep 


ery! Streep could obviously have 
Mi oe it to the screen on looks 

alone. Says Director Michael 
Cimino, who worked with her on The Deer 
Hunter: “The camera embraces her.” 
Lucky camera. Many women would kill 
for her slender, fashion-model figure, for 
that ash-blond hair, oval face, porcelain 
skin and those high, exquisite cheekbones 
Her eyes mirror intelligence; their pale 
blue sparkle demands a new adjective 
merulean. Only a slight bump down the 
plane of her long, patrician nose redeems 
her profile from perfection 

Yet she is more than just another gor- 
geous face. The typical Hollywood star- 
let may think that August Strindberg is a 
hot new agent, but Streep played Miss Ju- 
lie at Vassar. Beginning her professional 
stage career in New York only four years 
ago, she conquered prized roles in Shake- 
speare (Measure for Measure, Henry V, 
The Taming of the Shrew), Chekhov (The 
Cherry Orchard) and Brecht-Weill (Hap- 
py End), as well as in works by Arthur 
Miller and Tennessee Williams. This rep- 
ertory training came to Mery! because she 
was ready for it; her education went on 
in public, but critics and audiences did 
the learning. Director Arvin Brown ex- 
presses what threatens to become a bro- 
mide when he calls her “the most talent- 
ed actress of her generation.” 

Despite her theatrical training, there 
is nothing stagy about Streep’s perfor- 
mance in Kramer vs. Kramer. Emotions 
play across her face as subtly as breezes 


Making eyes as Hallelujah Lil in Happy End 








ruffling a pond; rarely have the varieties 
of anguish and uncertainty been so thor- 
oughly catalogued through look and ges- 
ture. Streep’s understated suffering res- 
cues the character of Joanna Kramer 


from a virtually no-win plot: bad enough 
that a mother should leave her young 
child and then disappear from the film 
for nearly an hour; worse still that she 
come back and try to break up the new 






Flashing a smile at the Academy Awards 


life that her husband and son have pain- 
fully built. “If Joanna is a villain,” Streep 
recently told TIME’s Elaine Dutka, “if 
there’s a white hat-black hat situation, 
that doesn’t make for an interesting court- 
room scene, which I consider the climax 
of the film.” Joanna’s testimony at the cus- 
tody hearing is indeed one of the film’s 
most wrenching sequences, precisely be- 
cause Streep avoids histrionics, lowering 
her voice rather than raising it. When she 
cries she does so visibly in spite of her- 
self. So thoroughly had Meryl come to in- 
habit her character that she wrote every 
word of this speech herself. 

Director Robert Benton recalls her 
work that day on the set with amazement 
“We must have shot that scene from sev- 
en in the morning until six at night, over 
and over again. First in close-up, then a 
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Clowning as Kate in Taming of the Shrew 


| medium shot, finally a long one. Later in 

| the day, we shot only Dustin reacting to 
her on the stand. During this last take, 
all 30 people in the room were facing Dus- 
tin. | happened to be watching Meryl, as 
well. She had the same intensity as she 
had when she first did the scene.” 

Added to this consistency is her in- 
stinct for the impromptu, for the move- 
ment or gesture that no one thinks of until 
she does it and makes it inevitable. Her 
role in The Seduction of Joe Tynan as the 
other woman, having an affair with a mar- 
ried U.S. Senator, also placed her in ar un- 
even struggle for audience sympathy 
Many would argue that Meryl won hands 
down. Recalls Co-Star Alan Alda: “When 
she blew Tynan a kiss at the airport after 
their affair, that was Meryl's own inspi- 

| ration It was her way of conveying that 
she didn’t get what she wanted, but she 
was taking life on her own terms.” 


who is 30, what she wants. “Mine is 

a Cinderella story all right,” she says 
with a trace of self-mockery. She and her 
two younger brothers grew up in the leafy 
and comfortable exurbs of central New 
Jersey; her father was a pharmaceutical- 
company executive and her mother a 
graphic artist who did most of her work 
at home. “I didn’t have what you'd call a 
happy childhood,” insists Streep. “For one 


i ife has rarely failed to give Meryl, 





thing, I thought no one liked me ... Ac- 
tually, I'd say I had pretty good evidence 
The kids would chase me up into a tree 
and hit my legs with sticks until they bled. 
Besides that, I was ugly. With my glasses 
and permanented hair, I looked like a 
mini-adult. I had the same face I have 
today, and let me tell you the effect wasn't 
cute or endearing.” Brother Harry, two 


years her junior, agrees: “In fact, she was 
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pretty ghastly when she was young.” 

The prettiest thing about Meryl in 
those days was her singing voice. A prom- 
ising coloratura soprano, she began taking 
lessons in New York with Voice Coach 
Estelle Liebling. “The first opera I went 
to,” recalls Meryl, “was Douglas Moore’s 
The Wings of the Dove, with Beverly Sills. 
It was incredible to see her onstage. Until 
then, I thought she was just a nice lady 
who had the lesson before me.” One 
morning Mery] got up, squashed her glass- 
es underfoot, put peroxide and lemon juice 
on her hair and set out to be “the perfect 
Seventeen magazine knockout.” Boys 
quickly appeared, and so did a high school 
teacher determined to build musicals 
around Meryl’s singing. During her fresh- 


man year, she made her first appearance | 


onstage as Marian in The 
Music Man. The young per- 
former was talented but 
hardly driven. She gave up © 
voice lessons when they in- 
terfered with her duties as 
a cheerleader. Classmates | 
named her Homecoming 


Queen. 
Next came Vassar and 
the recognition that this 


wholesome young woman 
possessed an eerie gift. Clin- 
ton Atkinson, a director on 
the college staff, found her 
acting “hair raising, absolute- 
ly mind boggling. I don’t 
think anyone ever taught Me- 
ryl acting; she really taught 
herself.” After graduating 
with a major in drama, she 
joined a small repertory com- 
pany in Vermont and then 
won a three-year scholarship 
to the Yale School of Drama. 
Her classwork won ever 
higher praise. “Whenever she 
did a scene,” says Director 
Robert Lewis, who was a pro- 
fessor there at the time, “you 
wished that the author were there to see 
it.” She was also much in demand for ma- 
jor roles by the Yale Repertory Theater 
By the time she earned her master of 
fine arts degree she had developed an 
incipient ulcer: “It was very liberating 
when I got out to find that you're 
not competing with 24 people but with 
20,000 others.” 

Meryl had auditioned in New York 
occasionally while still at Yale. When she 
moved to the city, directors scrambled to 
use her. Her first professional appearance 
was at Lincoln Center in Joseph Papp’s 
production of Trelawney of the Wells. 
Next she played in a program of two one- 
act plays and did the seemingly impos- 
sible: she became both a slovenly, bovine 
Southerner in Tennessee Williams’ Twen- 
ty Seven Wagons Full of Cotton and a thin, 
sexy secretary in Arthur Miller’s A Mem- 
ory of Two Mondays. Says Director Arvin 
Brown: “The audience didn’t realize that 
they had seen the same girl twice.” These 


were the first of seven stage roles that Me- 
ryl was to play in 1976. 

During one, a Central Park produc- 
tion of Measure for Measure, she worked 
with John Cazale, a respected actor 
known to film audiences for his role as 
the cowardly son Fredo in The Godfather 
and The Godfather, Part II. They fell in 
love and began living together. Actor Joe 
Grifasi, a friend of both at the time, says: 
“Meryl admired his ability to cut through 
the crap and focus on the essentials. He 
was very careful to maintain his equilib- 
rium.” They spent as much time together 


1977 found them in Steubenville, Ohio, 


| working on The Deer Hunter. Neither 
one talked on the set about what they 
both knew by then: Cazale had bone can- 








“Whenever she does a scene you wish the author were there.” 


| cer and, barring a miracle, was dying. 
Meryl next went to Austria to work 
on the TV series Holocaust. Cazale was 
too weak to follow her. “I wanted to go 
home,” she says. “John was very sick and 
I wanted to be with him. But they just 
kept extending the damn thing. It was 
like being in prison for 24 months.” Ac- 
tor Fritz Weaver shared this internment 
and remembers Meryl admiringly: “In 
Holocaust she played a woman whose lov- 
er was imprisoned in a concentration 
camp. Meryl must have been living it 
twice, in the story and in real life. But 
there was not one moment of self-pity.” 
R took a leave from acting to care for 
Cazale full time. During his last few 
weeks she moved into the hospital; every 
day she read him the sports pages, com- 
ically imitating the overheated delivery 
of TV announcers and trying to nourish 
his spirits until the end. He died in March 


ushing back to New York, Meryl 





| as their careers permitted; the summer of 





1978. Afterward, says Streep, “I was emo- 
tionally blitzed.” She began work on Joe 
Tynan four months later: “It was a self- 
ish period, a period of healing for me, of 
trying to incorporate what had happened 
into my life. I wanted to find a place where 
I could carry it forever and still function. 
I'm O.K. now, obviously, but the death is 
still very much with me.” 

Along with her work, Meryl found 
comfort in the companionship of Sculp- 
tor Don Gummer, a longtime pal of her 
brother Harry's. Before some friends even 
knew they were seriously involved, they 
married in September 1978. Stage and 
film work kept Meryl on the run during 
her first months of marriage; since April, 
though, she has been staying home, where 
her husband works, in a sprawling studio- 


THEO WESTENBERGER loft south of Greenwich Vil- 





lage. For fun they visit gal- 
leries and museums, go to the 
movies and entertain friends 
at home. 

Meryl's pregnancy was 
the prime reason for her pro- 
fessional inactivity. On Nov 
13, she gave birth to a 6-lb. 
14-0z. boy, named Henry. 
The baby will impose some 
new demands on the haphaz- 
ard, casual Gummer house- 
hold; Meryl's recorded mes- 
= sage on her phone-answering 
machine sounds more laid 
back than most new parents 
are allowed to be: “Hello 
um ... if you want to leave a 
message, please wait for the 
beep because ... um I 
don’t know ... otherwise the 
thing cuts off. Thank you.” 
There is no sign of the actress 
in this voice, but it reveals a 
side of Mery! that her friends 
know well. She ducks formal- 
ity whenever she can and pre- 
fers rolled-up jeans and can- 
vas shoes to the sleek clothes 
she wears in Kramer. Sensitive to a vari- 
ety of women’s issues, she speaks forceful- 
ly about sexism in films and the need for 
new methods of male contraception. 

Moviegoers have yet to see the full 
range of Streep’s art. She is an expert 
mimic (she copied her dead-on Southern 
accent in Joe Tynan from Dinah Shore) 
and can turn a hilarious pratfall. Her film 
roles have mainly been those of vulnerable 
modern women. She has not yet played a 
period character from a position of 
strength, but plans to start work on the 
screen version of John Fowles’ The French 
Lieutenant's Woman early next spring. 

The prospect of Meryl as an enig- 
matic Victorian rebel is intriguing. “Even- 
tually,” she says, “I'd like to be as 
adventurous in films as I’ve been on- 
stage. I know you're supposed to do film 
small, but I think I hold back too much.” 
When she lets go, everyone had better 
watch: “There’s so much untapped with- 
in me.” — Paul Gray 
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Buyers Swing to Quality 


Behaving like Europeans, U.S. consumers find that it pays to spend more 


“Nobody knows what prices will be like 
years from now, so people look on quality 
as an investment. They find that if it costs 
$20 to $30 more for an item that will last 
twice as long as something cheaply made, 
then the money is well spent.” 

—Caqui Carrillo, Miami retailer 


he quest for quality certainly seems 

to be the guiding principle for more 

and more cost-conscious shoppers 
this year. With the inflation-warped econ- 
omy throwing off mixed signals, retailers 
are having trouble making guesses about 
how good (or bad) business will be during 
the Christmas selling season that started 
last week. But from cars to cookware to 
winter clothing, one trend is clear. Flash, 
fads, frills and planned obsolescence are 
on the way out. Consumers are going 
instead for long-lasting, quality-made 
goods. They are moving back to time-test- 
ed standards of design and taste, even if 
they have to scrimp on some purchases in 
order to splurge on others. 

In short, American consumers are 
beginning to behave more like Europeans. 
With a new attitude of less can be more, 
they are buying fewer but better goods 
than in earlier years. They are learning 
that paying premium prices now often 
leads to real saving in the long run. 
Quality products do not have to be re- 
placed so frequently because they do not 
break down or wear out so fast. Clas- 
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sically designed clothing and accessories 
can be worn for many years, even dec- 
ades, because they never really go out 
of style. 

This trend may well result from the 
new conservation ethic. Because resources 
are scarce and goods are costly, there is a 
fresh appreciation for their value. Waste is 
gauche; goods should last—and that re- 
quires moving up to quality. 

In department stores, boutiques and 
shopping centers across the country, the 
fastest selling items tend to be the top of 
the line: gold jewelry over costume trin- 
kets, timeless women’s suits over one-sea- 
son dresses, silk blouses over polyesters, 
cashmere and Shetland woolen sweaters 
over cheaper fabrics. Sales of expensive 
but faddish furs like coyote, fox and lynx 
are slowing, but demand remains as 
strong as ever for costlier, classically tai- 
lored ranch minks, which not only remain 
permanently in fashion but also preserve 
their value and are durable enough to last 
a lifetime. Even at discount stores, where 
blouses or shirts are priced at $2.99 to 
$11, the $11 items sell best. Retailers com- 
monly echo William McCarthy, district 
manager of Chicago’s Montgomery Ward 
chain: “People have been trading up for 
some time, and if the style is right, then 
price is no object.” Adds Joseph Ellis, a 
Wall Street retailing analyst: “A growing 
number of consumers really are aware 
that shoddy merchandise is no bargain.” 








As shoppers become more discrimi- 
nating, they increasingly demand value 
for money. Women are resisting paying an 
outrageous $140 for shoes that sold a year 
ago for $90. This year parents are passing 
up cheap, gimmicky plastic toys and in- 
stead are choosing well-made, simply de- 
signed ones. 

Rather than lay out $400 for an off- 
brand color TV that may have to be re- 
placed in a few years, consumers are 
choosing $600 and $700 Sonys, the indus- 
try’s standard of excellence, whose sales 
are up substantially. At Beverly Hills’ 
trendy Coffee Bean and Tea Leaf shop, 
the all-metal $99.50 Eva brand coffee 
maker outsells by 3 to | the part plastic 
$79.95 Braun coffee brewer. Sales of Ko- 
dak’s low-priced Instamatic cameras have 
been sluggish, but sales are really clicking 
for Nikon, Olympus and Canon cameras, 
which retail for some $250 and up, and 
provide all the features that most people 
are ever likely to want in a lifetime. The 
understated lines and craftsmanship of 
the Cartier tank watch, starting at $450, 
keep it as popular today as when Louis 
Cartier first designed it in 1917 to com- 
memorate the U.S. Tank Corps in France. 

Advertising campaigns, such as the 
one for Black & Decker power and home 
workshop tools, increasingly stress quali- 
ty and craftsmanship. Thom McAn, once 
the proud purveyor of low-cost shoes for 
kids, now also promotes upscale footwear 
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for women, and ads extoll features like 
cushioned and arched insoles for its new 
line of track shoes. Maytag Co. commer- 
cials emphasize that their repairmen are 
“the loneliest people in the world” be- 
cause the company’s washing machines 
are so well made that nobody needs to 
have them repaired. Whirlpool, which 
also produces washing machines, links 
craftsmanship to patriotism. Its commer- 
cials show inspirational scenes of eagles in 
flight, while a voice-over intones that 
pride of workmanship made the nation 
great. Even the fast-food industry is catch- 
ing the trend, Wendy’s touts the quality of 
| its hamburgers instead of the industry's 
traditional message of “eat fast and 
cheap.” 

Quality sells partly because so many 
women have gained paying jobs. Out in 
the working world, earning their own 
money, they have become more discern- 
ing, demanding shoppers. Another major 
factor is that many consumers are moving 
into a group that Stephen Frankfurt, di- 
rector of creative planning for Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, has labeled the “maturity mar- 
ket.” They are the folks in the 34% of U.S. 
households that are headed by adults aged 
45 to 64. They have the highest family in- 
come in the nation. More important, they 
have worked hard for their wealth and do 
not want to waste it on tinsel. Says Frank- 
furt: “The maturity market is careful in 
spending its money. This is a market that 
wants to be told facts instead of buried in 
gimmicks. You can’t put something over 
on these people.” 

Value-conscious consumers, of course, 
are not the only people paying premium 
| prices. Some upmarket shopping is strict- 
ly self-indulgent and “Me Generation” 
snobbery. Candy consumption is down, 
but status-hungry consumers are still gob- 
bling up items like Godiva chocolates at 
$12 per lb. L’Oréal hair-care products 
push the message to shoppers: “L’Oréal is 
more expensive, and I’m worth it.” Still, 
says Lord & Taylor Chairman Joseph E. 
Brooks, “I do not think there will be pro- 
miscuous luxury buying of gifts.” 

At the other end of the scale, inflation 
is cutting into sales of lower-priced prod- 
ucts by eroding the buying power of fam- 
ilies that are less well-off. When prices go 
up faster than wages, as has been the case 
since last fall, families that earn the least 
are squeezed the most. The median U.S. 
income for a family of four will hit $18,467 
this year, according to the Tax Founda- 
tion, but in real purchasing power, after 
inflation and taxes, it has fallen 8% 
since 1972. 

Yet except for big cars and houses, 
consumer spending remains strong. This 
is remarkable in view of the exploding 
cost of consumer credit, which runs as 
much as 19% to 20% for money borrowed 
from finance companies. If the trend in 
spending holds up for the next month, re- 
tailers can look forward to a respectable, 
if not blushingly robust, season. Certainly 
those merchants who offer quality, dur- 
ability and reliability will enjoy a nice 
green Christmas. & 








| Spread of Petrobrinkmanship 





Banking is dragged deeper into the Iranian crisis 


ear and uncertainty shook the 

money markets as petrobrinkman- 
ship spread further than ever into the ner- 
vous realm of high finance. While Ira- 
nian officials openly delighted in the 
chaos they were creating, the acting 
Finance and Foreign Minister threatened 


to renege on his government's debts to for- | 


eign banks and other creditors the world 
over, Renouncing previous pledges of pay- 
ment, Abol Hassan Bani-sadr declared: 
“We will not pay back these debts. How 
can we repay loans that former plunder- 
ers received from their foreign accomplic- 
es and put back into the accomplices’ 
banks?” He put the debts at “$15 billion, 
possibly more.” 

Whether or not the roundhouse threat 
was genuine, the danger was that OPEC’s 
big depositors would grow wary about the 
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stability of the world’s banking system, 
perhaps even calling into question the val- 
ue of money itself. A number of OPEC na- 
tions might even decide that it was wiser 
to keep oil in the ground instead of pump- 
ing up so much of it in exchange for mere 
paper. At the moment that Bani-sadr was 
posturing, U.S. Treasury Secretary G. 
William Miller was jetting to Saudi Ara- 
bia, to try to persuade Persian Gulf lead- 
ers not to cut their oil production in the 
months ahead. He also wanted to assure 
them that, although the Carter Admin- 
istration had seized some $8 billion to $9 
billion in official Iranian assets, their mon- 
ey was safe in US. banks. 

The assurance came not a moment 








too soon. Observed a top international 
banker in London: “The situation is 
fraught with peril. There are only poten- 
al sellers of dollars out there, no buyers 
at all.” Added Giuseppe Tomé, an invest- 
ment banker in Geneva: “The feeling ex- 
ists in the banking community that a fuse 
has been lighted in world finance. No one 
is yet predicting an imminent explosion 
or panic, but if one does come, people 
will hardly be surprised.” 

Pessimistic moneymen scarcely 
seemed to notice some surprisingly en- 
couraging news: U.S. consumption of oil 
is sharply declining. With prices rising 
dramatically and the nation’s economy 
slowing, people at last are conserving en- 
ergy. Gasoline consumption in October 
was down almost 8% from year-earlier 
levels; diesel and home heating oil sales 
were off 6.9%. Meanwhile, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency gave permis- 
sion to New England’s largest power 
plant, the Brayton Point utility in Som- 
erset, Mass., to conserve more oil by con- 
verting two of its four generators to burn 
low-sulfur coal. The energy supply pic- 
ture also looked a bit brighter because 
Texaco announced a new find of natural 
gas in the Baltimore Canyon off the New 
Jersey coast 


he drop in U‘S. oil use should have 

given the dollar a needed boost on 
money markets. But the greenback 
twitched indecisively as traders remained 
mesmerized by the theatrics of the Ira- 
nian drama. Since the freezing of Iran's 
money in U.S. banks, some of the coun- 
terthreats fram Tehran have been plain- 
ly bluster. “We have the dollar by the 
throat,” chortled Bani-sadr. Not quite 
Though the National Iranian Oil Co. an- 
nounced that it no longer will accept dol- 
lars for oil, Iran needs the U.S. currency 
to pay for imports of everything from Aus- 
tralian wheat to Japanese machinery, 
which are all priced in dollars in inter- 
national trading. Iran's oil exports, which 
have been declining in recent weeks, 
amount to about $70 million daily, only a 
fraction of the more than $150 billion that 
normally changes hands every day in in- 
ternational dollar transactions 

Iran has been trying to induce other 
members of the OPEC cartel to refuse pay- 
ment for oil in dollars and instead to de- 
mand a “basket” of other currencies, pre- 
sumably West German marks, Swiss and 
French francs, and Japanese yen. In fact, 
there is not nearly enough of these cur- 
rencies available to pay for the huge oil 
transactions, and European and Japanese 
governments would wind up unavoidably 
having to expand their money supplies 
in a most inflationary way to accommo- 
date the deals. Fortunately, the Saudis and 
other oil producers plan to continue ac- 
cepting dollars. To ban them would cause 
the U.S. currency to plunge and OPEC’s 
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dollar deposits to be washed out. 

Even if Tehran finally does not de- 
fault on its debts, the danger is that Eu- 
ropean and Japanese banks might call in 
their loans to Iran. The possibility became 
more acute last week. That was because 
of an action by an eleven-member inter- 
national financing syndicate headed by 
the Chase Manhattan Bank. The syndi- 
cate voted to declare a $500 million loan 
to Iran in default for failure by Tehran to 
pay some $4 million in interest charges. 
The Iranian central bank retorted that it 
had instructed the Chase to transfer the 
needed funds from an Iranian account in 
New York to Chase’s London branch 
where the interest was owed, but that the 
U'S.’s freezing of its assets had prevented 
the transfer. Asserted an official bank 
statement released in London (before 
Bani-sadr contradicted it): “There is no 
intention on the part of the Iranian gov- 
ernment not to meet its international 
financial obligations.” 


hase responded that the Iranian state- 

ment was not correct. It and the six 
other U.S. banks in the syndicate voted, 
over the protest of the four non-U.S. banks 
involved, to declare the default. The U.S. 
banks could use the Iranian assets frozen 
a week earlier to offset their own $300 mil- 
lion share of the loan, but the non-U:S. 
banks (two Swiss, one British and one Ca- 
nadian) had no such recourse. Their only 
options were either to activate a so-called 
cross default clause and foreclose on the 
Iranian government in court for the re- 
maining $200 million, or to refloat their 
share of the loan independently of the U.S. 
banks. Said one angry European banker: 
“This is a dangerous escalation of the 
financial war that American banks are 
waging against Iran.” 

Bankers hate to declare defaults be- 
cause they can spread like a virus. With 
Iran’s credit in doubt, banks from Tokyo 
to Zurich may feel obliged to call in Teh- 
ran’s loans. If Iran fails to pay off, jittery 
bankers would at the least become far 
more careful in making loans to any bor- 
rowers except those with the very best 
credit ratings. That could mean sharply 
higher interest rates to many of the 
world’s developing nations, which collec- 
tively owe as much as $124 billion to mul- 
tinational banks and are borrowing more 
and more just to pay the existing inter- 
est. Quite a few countries are too broke 
to meet their debts. Warned one London 
banker: “If allowed to continue, the stand- 
off between Iran and the U.S. could be- 
come a showdown between the West and 
large parts of the Third World.” 

It is just such an eventuality that trou- 
bles conservative bankers the most. In 
preparation for what could clearly turn 
out to be some highly unsettled days 
ahead, many of Europe’s leading bank- 
ers were expected to meet hurriedly over 
the weekend in London to decide what, 
if anything, to do about the deteriorating 
situation in Iran. wt 
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Open Season on the FTC 


Regulation run amuck unleashes a congressional revolt 


he usually somnolent annual congres- 

sional review of the Federal Trade 
Commission this year has resembled a 
West Waterford fox hunt, where packs 
of baying Irish hounds chase the hapless 
beast to ground. In both the House and 
Senate, committees have voted to reduce 
drastically the commission’s powers. Af- 
ter the Senate Commerce Committee 
voted 15 to 0 last week to restrict the agen- 
cy’s authority and require it to submit to 
semiannual review, Missouri Republican 
John Danforth said: “If this doesn’t stop 
them, I don’t know what will.” 

Such congressional action reflects the 
public’s new antiregulatory sentiment. 
The FTC has come to epitomize all the 






Morning staff meeting with Commission Chairman Pertschuk seated at the head of the table 





real companies; it has proposed breaking 
them up and banning ads for presweet- 
ened cereals from Saturday morning’s TV 
cartoon shows. An FTC-proposed rule 
warned that such ads were enticing chil- 
dren to “surreptitiously” sneak cereals 
into Mom’s shopping cart. Washington 
wags quipped that the FTC would soon 
ban peanut butter because it stuck to the 
roof of the mouth. 

Suffering businessmen, using effective 
Washington lobbying, began to complain 
loudly. President William LaMothe of the 
Kellogg cereal company accused the com- 
mission of exhibiting “absence of funda- 
mental fairness.” Kentucky Senator Wen- 
dell Ford said that the agency had 
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From little old lady on Pennsylvania Avenue to nation’s nanny and cereal warrior. 


problems of Government regulation run 
amuck. This new notoriety represents a 
strange metamorphosis for a body that 
in 1969 an American Bar Association 
commission condemned for inactivity and 
Ralph Nader’s Raiders ridiculed as “the 
little old lady on Pennsylvania Avenue.” 
Established in 1914, the FTC for most of 
its history was a largely ineffective agen- 
cy that rarely used its powers to curb de- 
ceptive advertising and to press antitrust 
cases. In 1975, however, Congress broad- 
ened the commission’s mandate to inves- 
tigate and regulate whole industries rath- 
er than just individual companies. 

Using its new muscle, the agency be- 
came the nation’s nanny. An FTC admin- 
istrative judge challenged Pitching Star 
Vida Blue’s pitches for drinking milk be- 
cause blacks often have trouble digesting 
milk. The commission proposed a truth- 
in-menu rule that might mean, for exam- 
ple, that no restaurant could offer as 
Maryland crab any crustacean that had 
crawled into Delaware. The agency in- 
tensified a holy war against breakfast ce- 





offended every businessman in his state. 
He noted that Louisville’s Brown & Wil- 
liamson Tobacco Corp., in answer to a 
subpoena, spent three years and $800,000 
to ship the FTC 14,000 pounds of docu- 
ments. Chicago-area Businessman Joseph 
Sugarman, the owner of a mail-order firm 
selling home computers and burglar 
alarms, took out half-page ads this month 
in papers around the country to cry: “The 
FTC is harassing small businesses, but I'm 
not going to sit back and take it!” He 
claims his company has been threatened 
with a $100,000 fine after three blizzards 
and a computer breakdown early this year 
had delayed deliveries beyond the 30-day 
limit permitted by FTC rules. The com- 
mission is investigating alleged delays 
over the past 24 years 

Commission Chairman Michael Pert- 
schuk, who was appointed by Jimmy Car- 
ter in 1977, has become the lightning rod 
of criticism against the FTC. An ebullient, 
Yale-trained lawyer with a crusader’s 
rapid-fire zeal, Pertschuk has further 
raised the ire of both congressional lead- 
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1955. Robert Beck, newly appointed regional supervisor for 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 





Bob Beck, 
when did you start reading 


The Wall Street Journal? 


“I was appointed a regional supervisor for 
Prudential in 1955,” says Robert Beck, Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. “From that time on, I've read The 
Wall Street Journal every business day. 

“I don’t think there is a reasonable substitute any- 
where. There is really nothing on a daily basis that gives 
you the coverage and the education you can 
get from The Wall Street Journal.” 

The Wall Street Journal, written by 
the world’s largest staff of business news 
experts, delivers more reliable, more use- 
ful business news faster than any other pub- 
lication. No daily business section, no 
weckly, no monthly gives you what 
The Journal does every business day. 

People at the top, like Bob 4 
Beck, and people who want to As 
get there, need the kind of ee 
business news found only in The 
Wall Street Journal. 














Today. Robert Beck is Chairman and Chief Executive Of 
ficer of The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


The Wall Street Journal. 


All the business news you need. When you need it. 


Have The Journal delivered every business day, One year, $55. Or 30 weeks for $33. Call toll-free 800-358-9999 except in Hawaii and Alaska. (In California 
800-862-4999.) Or write: The Wall Street Journal, 200 Burnett Road, Chicopee, Massachusetts 01021 














ers and business. Senator Ford accuses 
him of turning the agency from law en- 
forcement to social planning. Last year a 
federal judge banned Pertschuk from all 
involvement in the children’s television 
case, concluding that he had become too 
biased against the cereal companies. Oth- 
er critics charged that Pertschuk was an 
intemperate, excessive regulator. In the 
past few months the chairman has soft- 
ened his voice, and he even appeared jok- 
ingly at a staff party with a black rain- 
coat draped over his head. He answers 
the accusations against him by saying that 
they refiect the agency’s new effectiveness 
and that “the rules are beginning to bite.” 


Spa age though, is determined to 
yank some of the FTC’s teeth. The 
House Commerce Committee voted to 
give Congress a veto power over all com- 
mission regulations. This would be the 
first time that any federal regulator had 
been so controlled. By a lopsided 223 to 
147 vote, the House two weeks ago rec- 
ommended canceling commission plans 
to force undertakers to disclose their 
prices fully and in advance. Representa- 
tive Bill Frenzel of Minnesota suggested 
that every FTC staff member and all five 
commissioners “should spend 20 years at 
hard labor filling in their own asinine 
forms.” The Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee voted last week to bar the agency’s ac- 
tion to regulate television ads aimed at 
children, to halt an investigation of the in- 
surance industry and to restrict the com- 
mission’s subpoena powers. 

These tough committee proposals are 
expected to win support in floor debates 
early in December. Reports TIME Con- 
gressional Correspondent Neil MacNeil: 
“The old friends of consumer protection 
such as Ted Kennedy, Birch Bayh and 
George McGovern are largely in hiding 
or otherwise engaged running for election. 
The reformers really mean to punish the 
FTC and severely limit its powers.” In an 
attempt to stop such congressional action, 
top Carter Aide Stuart Eizenstat sent an 
urgent plea to Senator Ford, arguing that 
the Senate was about to “undermine the 
capacity of Government agencies to meet 
real public needs.” 

Some of the FTC’s recent actions, such 
as permitting lawyers to advertise de- 
spite the American Bar Association’s 
restrictions and forbidding companies like 
Levi Strauss or Florsheim from setting 
minimum retail prices on their products, 
have benefited consumers. But the agen- 
cy’s excesses endanger its important con- 
sumer protection work. Says Republican 
David A. Clanton, one of the five FTC 
commissioners: “The trouble with the 
pendulum swinging the other way is that 
you knock out all the good stuff as well 
as chastising us where we need to be chas- 
tised.”” But when the final votes are taken 
on the various committee measures, Con- 
gress’s antiregulatory mood is sure to 
result in a less powerful and less 
controversial FTC. a 
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The Candidates’ Me-Too Ideas 


Don't spend and spend, but cut, trim and hope for the best 


eorge Bush advocates a $20 billion 
tax cut in 1981. Teddy Kennedy 
thinks a pump-priming cut may be nec- 
essary in 1980, but is not yet sure. John 
Connally wants a crowd-pleasing $50 bil- 
lion to $100 billion tax reduction spread 
over three to five years, while Howard 
Baker figures a four-year time frame is 
about right. Both Jerry Brown and Ron- 
ald Reagan would like lower taxes and a 
balanced budget (who wouldn’t?), but 
want the cuts linked to a constitutional 
limit on the growth of federal spending. 
The main challengers to Jimmy Car- 
ter are beginning to stake out positions on 
that premier fret of the American public: 
the economy. So far, they are producing 
no ideas that seem much different from or 
better than Carter’s but only an array of 
me-too remedies that are eclectic yet odd- 
ly limited. The common thread that winds 
through nearly all is that Government can 
help the most by meddling the least. The 
new fashion for 1980 will not be spend and 
spend, elect and elect, but cut and trim 
and hope for the best. A preview of the 
leading challengers’ economic plans: 
Edward Kennedy: Though his advisers 
include Keynesian luminaries Walter 
Heller, Joseph Pechman and Arthur 
Okun, Kennedy is playing down his 17- 
year Senate record as a liberal Big Spend- 
er and emphasizing his economic “prag- 
matism.” Last week Mobil’s outspoken 
public affairs vice president, Herbert 
Schmertz, joined the Kennedy campaign 
staff as a top media adviser, even though 
Schmertz has repeatedly condemned the 
Senator's attacks on the oil industry. Ken- 
nedy supports the budget-paring efforts 
of Carter, but he fought this year to pro- 
tect social spending programs from major 
cuts and co-sponsored legislation for such 
programs as federal funding for nurses’ 


training and money for school lunches. 
No one knows how much his proposed 
National Health Insurance plan would 
cost; estimates range from $28 billion to 
$45 billion a year. For many years he 
urged Robin Hood-style tax “reform” and 
a closing of capital gains benefits, but he 
has not lately repeated that theme. 

Jerry Brown: The Democratic long shot 
no longer attacks businessmen as profit- 
grubbing plunderers of the environment, 
but he is having trouble fitting his “small 
is beautiful” philosophy to the realities of 
a $2.4 trillion economy. Brown convinc- 
ingly argues that the nation’s throw-away 
economy squanders scarce resources; yet 
he would vastly expand exploration of 
outer space even though the payoff is 
doubtful at best. He calls for a ban on 
new nuclear power plants and would give 
much more of a subsidy to solar power, 
though almost every study shows that over 
the next two decades solar can supply only 
a small fraction of the nation’s energy 
needs, while nuclear power remains nec- 
essary. Most economists say that his call 
for a constitutional amendment to force 
a balanced budget would gravely crimp 
the Government’s ability to function. 

Ronald Reagan: The Republican front 
runner is trying to smooth the edges of 
his earlier right-wing stridency. His chief 
economic adviser: Martin Anderson, who 
was a member of Richard Nixon’s White 
House staff. Like Brown, Reagan calls for 
a constitutional limit on unrestrained 
spending. He also urges an income tax 
cut, perhaps as much as 33%, arguing that 
the boost to business would quickly result 
in more productivity. That, in theory, 
would generate increased tax receipts and 
cut the budget deficit. Reagan advocates 
the indexing of income tax rates—that 
is, people would pay taxes on the real, 
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After all these years, 
she Saysnothing I do could surprise her. 


yaWelhteatevate me ecalae 





The ring shown (enlarged for detail) is available tor about $4650. The price may change substantially due to differences in diamond quality and 
market conditions. Your jeweler can show you other diamond jewelry st iting: at about $300 DeBeers. 














“Then it would he time for me 


to announce that Il was 
still m the land of the living. 





Our time is 


long past due, Mr Holmes. 


NI-Gas is not only alive and well 
we're servicing more customers 
than ever before. And we want 
you to know what the natural gas 
situation really is so you won't 
make the mistake of switching 
to a costlier fuel. 

It's hard to understand 
how people can continue to talk 
about a natural gas shortage 
Especially when experts believe 
that there's still twice as much 
gas underground as we've 
already used. 


Quite possibly this shortage 
talk occurs because too many 
people mistakenly link world oil 
production with the gas industry 
But natural gas often exists in 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 


reservoirs apart from oil. And 
those conventional supplies can 
last well into the 21st century. 

But at Ni-Gas we're looking 
into unconventional supplies, 
too. Like making gas from coal 
Or processing giant ocean kelp, 
a replenishable resource, into 
methane 

In point of fact, natural gas 
is still the most efficient energy 
source around. And there's 
no reason why it won't be around: 
For a long time. It's elementary. 







“New York City? 

I'S easy come, easy go, with 
express check-in and ¢ heck. oul 
at The Sheraton Centre Hotel? 


“Now The Sheraton Centre has done for hotels what some of the 
rent-a-car people did for car rentals. Streamlined the whole thing, 
for people who have to travel and don't want to wait. Like you and me. 


“They call it Sheraton Express. | call it terrific. It makes check-in 

and check-out totally hassle-free. You can do it through the regular 
Sheraton toll-free number: 800-325-3535. Or call the hotel 

direct: (212) 581-1000. Just tell them your Sheraton Express number. 


“When you get there, everything's ready, at the special Sheraton 
Express counter. And check-out? No waiting—ever. Just drop your 
key and check-out form in the box and you're on your way. Fast. 


“It's one more service to celebrate at New York's exciting new 


Sheraton Centre. Just mail this coupon. Today.” 











Klaus R, Ottman, V.P. Managing Director 
The Sheraton Centre Hotel 









7th Avenue at 52nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 


Yes, | want to get out of town fast 


Please rush me a Sheraton Express application 


Name_ 
Address__ 


City__ 


F State ook gee _ Zip 


SHERATON HOTELS & INNS, WORLOWIDE 


TTH AVENUE AT S2NO ST.. NEW YORK. WY. 10019. (212) 581-1 
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Heiitiessy stands tall, 
all around the world. 





For special occasions 
everywhere, 

the drink is Hennessy. 
‘The reason is simple: 
consistent quality and 
excellence. 

Next special time 

call for Hennessy, 
and know 

the rewards of the world’s most civilized spirit. 


HENNESSY COGNAC, 80 PROOF, IMPORTED BY SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N.Y. 





















Hennessy Cognac France 


COGNAC tl 
750 ML. (254 FL OZ) 80 PROOF 

















READY FOR AVIDEO 
CASSETTE RECORDER? 


NOBODY IS MORE READY 
FOR YOU THAN 
rte) | fe) @ 
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MODEL 8222 MODEL 8273 MODEL 8227 MODEL 8271 





MAGNAVOX IS READY WITH EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE CASSETTE RECORDER 
AND CAMERA YOU COULD WANT. 

Record for up to 6 hours with our basic 
Video Cassette Recorder (Mode! 8222). It lets 
you watch one program and record another 
for viewing later on. Has a precise electronic 
timer that will turn the recorder on and off 
when you're away from home. A 3-digit tape 
counter lets you easily locate a particular tape 
section. 

Choose the TV shows you want to 
record up to one week in advance! That's 
just one of the amazing features of our deluxe 











Programmable TouchTune™ VCR (Model 8227). 


Record anywhere with Magnavox port- 
able systems. There's the basic portable VCR 
system (Model 8271). And the sophisticated 


© 1979 MAGNAVOX CONSUMER ELECTRONICS CO 


NORTON & HINES 
MAGNAVOX 





L. FISH FURNITURE 


Portable Programmable TouchTune VCR system 
(Model 8273). Just add our color video sound 
camera and you can tape over one continuous 
hour away from home. 

Record in thrilling color, with life-like 
sound, with our deluxe Color Video Sound 
Camera (Model 8244). It features a 5X zoom 
lens, power zoom, automatic iris, and built-in 
condenser mike. 

Magnavox is ready for you with many, 
many more models. Get the total picture at 
your Magnavox dealer. 


MAGNAVOX 





WE MAKE STAYING HOME FUN. 





SHELKOP MAGNAVOX GOLDBLAIT’S 





The Fox. 
Syne 


Only $13. Only at JCPenney. 


Thesame fit, comfort, quality,|ookS 
and easy-care fabric as the well-known knit. 
At about °5 less. 


See you later, alligator. 





A good looking, great fitting shirt that won't cost the 
shirt off your back. 65% Dacron® polyester for easy 
care, 35% combed cotton for comfort. Augusta 
green, white, navy, frost blue, tan, frost yellow and 
other fashion colors. Men's sizes S,M,L,XL ,XXL 
Available at most large JCPenney stores and Catalog. 


honed “= Now, two great ways to charge! 
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not inflation-bloated, increases in their 
salaries. To hold federal spending low, he 
would shove federal welfare costs back 
onto the states, but he remains fuzzy on 
how the states would pay the bills with- 
out rocketing their own taxes. 

John Connally: The business commu- 
nity’s favorite candidate has put together 
the most comprehensive program. About 
a dozen right-leaning economists, includ- 
ing Charls Walker, Murray Weidenbaum 
and Albert Cox, are threshing out posi- 
tions for him on everything from a value 
added tax (he sees merit in the idea but 
thinks it falls too harshly on those who 
earn the least) to a constitutional limit 
on spending (only “as a last resort’). Con- 
nally favors faster write-offs for capital in- 
vestment, proposes large new jolts of de- 
fense spending and wants deep, budget- 
wide cuts in just about everything else, 
basically by allowing attrition to whittle 
the federal payroll. To increase trade he, 
along with Reagan and Brown, calls for 
a North American common market. To 
spur savings Connally would create a 
“taxpayer's nest egg,” in which people 
could invest up to $10,000 of income, tax- 
free, so long as they put it in a bank ac- 
count, stock or bond and reinvested the 
interest, dividend or capital gain. 

George Bush: He borrows a little from 
each of his competitors. Much of his 
thinking was pulled together during brief- 
ings by Economists Arthur Burns, Paul 
McCracken, Herbert Stein and Paul Mac- 
Avoy at Bush’s summer home in Ken- 
nebunkport, Me. He urges an energy ef- 
fort as metaphorically grand as “the 
landing on the beaches of Normandy.” 
Yet he fails to outline a strategy for D- 
day beyond a vague “supply-oriented” 
program that features a watered-down 
windfall profits tax to finance drilling and 
synthetic fuels development. Bush calls 
for limits on federal spending but rules 
out a constitutional yoke. His $20 billion 
tax cut would be split fifty-fifty between 
business and individuals, 

Howard Baker: His pursuit of the broad 
center has produced a six-point economic 
program that exudes moderation. He calls 
for a phased four-year schedule of tax 
cuts, of so far undetermined size. He 
pledges not to impose wage and price con- 
trols, promises to restrict the growth of the 
money supply, and vaguely calls for a two- 
year “moratorium” on the issuing of new 
regulations. He supports a constitutional 
amendment that would require a bal- 
anced budget unless a deficit is approved 
by two-thirds of Congress. To stimulate 
saving and investment, he would exempt 
from taxation at least some savings inter- 
est payments and would favor faster 
write-offs of plant and equipment. 

If nothing else, the me-too familiarity 
of almost all the leading candidates shows 
just how intractable the nation’s econom- 
ic problems really are. So far, the chal- 
lengers to Carter in Campaign 1980 have 
done little more than rehash the safe, the 
secure and the unexciting. a 
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“Ideas Are All We Have” 


ee ee ee an ent he really wanted to become a political sci- 
ence instructor, but he drifted into Dad’s Chevy dealership in 
Hopkins, Minn. So what can one expect from an auto salesman named Bud? 
Maybe some snappy marketing ideas, but usually not many grand plans. Yet 
today Bud Grossman, neat and bland at 58, is the Minnesota Money Machine. 

He started a company that ten years ago had revenues of $6.5 million; in fis- 
cal 1979 they hit $445 million; next year, after acquiring a firm that leases con- 
tainers for ships, they are expected to reach $650 million. Grossman leases and 
manages vehicles and now commands a larger fleet than the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice: 275,000 autos, trucks, trailers, forklifts and refrigerated vans. His cus- 
tomers include 85% of the FORTUNE 500 and thousands of other firms from 
Mexico’s Yucatan to Canada’s Yukon and into Europe. More than that, from 
his glass-walled office overlooking aptly named Eden Prairie, Minn., Grossman 
propagates some unorthodox notions about how to build a major enterprise and 
motivate managers and enhance productivity. 

Necessity forces creativity, in Grossman’s view. Necessity was the ultimate 
energy source that propelled him into leasing. The family auto dealership had 
branched out so widely in the early 1960s that Chevrolet would not grant it more 
franchises in greater Minneapolis. But Grossman figured out that he could get as 
many cars as he wanted, if he leased—not sold—them to large companies. 

So he launched General Leasing Co., later abridged to Gelco. It grew big be- 
sovowases Cause Grossman had a further idea: don’t just 
lease vehicles but also manage them, keep com- 
puter records on when each one needs a lube job 
or a tire change, when to trade it in for the best 
price. Companies tripped all over themselves to 
buy his service; it eliminated one more manage- 
ment migraine. He admits: “There is nothing we 
do that any one of our clients cannot do. But they 
cannot do it as inexpensively as we because we 
aim all of our services at a large market.” 

Anything that moves is Grossman's target, 
Packages move; Gelco t a courier service 
that in fiscal 1979 did $65 million in business 
and, helped by mass marketing and computer- 
ized control, may top $95 million next year. Peo- 
ple move; Grossman is building a service by 
which corporate travel will be handled by a cen- 
tral reservation and billing service. He also 
watches over that wondrous American institu- 
tion: the expense account. Companies can re- 
quire that salesmen and others on the expense account submit their claims to Gel- 
co’s computers, which check them for any excesses. 

Grossman hires young, hungry executives and believes in giving them the op- 
portunity to fail. Only if they are willing to take chances, he feels, will they pro- 
duce ideas. “I cannot ever remember telling a manager, ‘Now, you can’t do this.’ 
Instead, I might say, ‘If I were doing it, I wouldn't do it your way. But I do not be- 
lieve that there is just one right way to do something.’ ” 

There are times—not many—when a Gelco manager takes a risk and flops. 
“But if he does,” says Grossman, “he learns a whole lot. He also gains a certain 
confidence in the company because it backed him up. We have to be damn sure 
that we don’t make anybody so scared that he will be afraid to float a suggestion 
or try something. Ideas are really all we have.” 

Grossman harbors a revisionist belief: technology retards productivity by ul- 
timately robbing people of creativity. “The new office technology is a step back- 
ward. The worker gets bored as hell with what he is doing. A person used to sit 
down and type a letter and identify with it. Now we put it into one big damn ma- 
chine, change a few words and produce 100 or 1,000 different letters. We have de- 
humanized a lot of things.” 

Putting back some humanity can also help efficiency. After only 90 days on 
the job, every new headquarters employee at Gelco has to be comprehensively in- 
terviewed: How do you like what you are doing? What can we do to make your 
job better? Says Bud Grossman: “We are involving our employees in a lot more 
decision making. If we can push decision making down to the lowest level, we 
will do better.” And it may well be that the whole economy will do better. 





Gelco Chairman Bud Grossman 
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rom the day the Shah of Iran ar- 

rived in the U.S. for medical treat- 
ment, news of his condition has centered 
on his six-year fight with cancer. But an- 
other painful disorder was the more im- 
mediate cause of his sudden flight to New 
York City: gallstones. 

Within two days of being admitted to 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 
Center, the deposed monarch was in the 
operating room, where surgeons removed 
his stone-filled gall bladder. At the same 
time, they explored the bile ducts connect- 
ing the liver and gall bladder to the duode- 
num (the upper portion of the small intes- 
tine), looking for additional stones: As is 
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sometimes the case in one of these difficult 
probes, at least one stone (in the common 
bile duct) escaped detection. Doctors have 
revealed that perhaps as soon as the end 
of this week they might attempt to remove 
the remaining stone—without surgery. 

Gallstones are formed by bile, a fluid 
produced in the liver and stored in the gall 
bladder, that helps digest fats. Bile con- 
sists of a delicately balanced solution of 
cholesterol, bile acids and fatty substanc- 
es. When it contains excessive cholesterol, 
bile crystallizes into stones that may be 
expelled into the ducts, blocking the flow 
of bile and usually causing severe pain. As 
bile backs up in the liver and is picked up 
and carried by the blood, it can give the 
skin the yellowish hue of jaundice. 

About half million people in the U.S. 
each year have their gall bladders re- 
moved and—in some of the cases—their 
bile ducts explored. Occasionally stones 
are missed or new ones form after sur- 











Papillotome, a wire knife 
inserted through endoscope | and collapsible 
into bile duct, enlarges 
opening. 





Medicine 


The Shah’s Galling Gallstone 


Doctors hope to remove it without using surgery 


gery. For years the only remedy was to op- 
erate again. But within the past decade, 
physicians have devised several tech- 
niques to remove additional stones with- 
out cutting the patient open again. 

For the Shah, doctors plan to make 
use of the channel formed by a rubber 
tube that was inserted through an open- 
ing in the abdomen and into the com- 
mon bile duct during the initial opera- 
tion to drain off bile. In such operations, 
doctors generally remove the tube, then 
insert a thinner, flexible catheter and ad- 
vance it down the channel into the bile 
duct until it reaches the stone, which has 
been located by X rays. Then another 








Papillotome is removed 
basket 
inserted to capture stone. 





tube, this one with a collapsed wire bas- 
ket at its tip, is threaded through the cath- 
eter to the stone. With careful maneuver- 
ing, the stone is snared and both tubes 
are drawn out. 

Doctors also have their choice of two 
other techniques. One, still experimental, 
involves circulating bile acids through the 
same channel into the bile duct and con- 
tinuously bathing the stone until it is dis- 
solved. The third method—used when no 
drainage tube has been inserted or when 
the stones are too large to pass through 
the drainage canal—is more complex. 
Called endoscopic papillotomy, it was de- 
veloped in Japan and Germany and is 
now beginning to find increasing favor in 
the US. A long, flexible, hollow tube 
called an endoscope is inserted into the 
patient’s mouth and snaked down the 
esophagus, through the stomach, and into 
the duodenum to the juncture with the 
common bile duct. Fiberoptic bundles 





























within the tube, which is only a centi- 
meter (about two-fifths of an inch) in di- 
ameter, transmit light and allow the doc- 
tor to see where he is going. 

Next a thin wire, covered with plas- 
tic except at its tip, is passed through the 
endoscope and positioned in the papilla, 
the nipple-like opening to the bile duct. 
An electric current sent through this wire 
papillotome burns a larger opening in the 
papilla and cauterizes the wound. Stones 
can then pass from the bile duct into the 
duodenum and on through the intestine. 
Or they can be retrieved by a wire basket 
threaded through the endoscope and ex- 
tracted from the mouth of the sedated pa- 
tient. The general anesthesia required in 
surgery is not necessary. Patients can eat 
on the same day and frequently resume 
their normal routine after only an over- 
night stay in the hospital. Dr. Jerome Sie- 
gel, a gastroenterologist at New York's 
Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, has used 
this method on about 150 patients and is 
sold on it. Says he: “Within 48 hours, one 
of my patients, a 58-year-old woman, 
played 18 holes of golf—and shot a bet- 
ter score than usual.” a 


Bionic Blood 


It may soon flow here 





t is all too familiar to doctors. The pa- 

tient desperately needs blood for an op- 
eration but is a member of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, a group with religious beliefs that 
forbid blood transfusions. Often physi- 
cians must stand idly by while such a pa- 
tient dies. But now, in one case at the 
University of Minnesota Hospital in Min- 
neapolis, doctors have resolved this dilem- 
ma. The solution: a transfusion using ar- 
tificial blood, the first time it has been 
attempted in the U.S. 

In October a 67-year-old Jehovah's 
Witness had undergone surgery without 
blood transfusion. Discharged from the 
hospital, he soon developed severe ane- 
mia and was readmitted. A transfusion 
was urgently needed, so his doctors de- 
cided on a novel approach. They asked 
the FDA for permission to try an exper- 
imental blood substitute called Fluosol. 

A fluorocarbon mixture, Fluosol can 
dissolve and carry vast amounts of ox- 
ygen, thus doing the work of blood while 
giving the body a chance to replenish its 
own supply. The Fluosol is gradually ex- 
creted; after 65 days, half of it is gone. De- 
veloped in Japan at Kobe University and 
the Green Cross pharmaceutical compa- 
ny, it is now being tested there in human 
patients. If artificial blood is eventually 
approved for general use, it will be a boon 
not only to Jehovah's Witnesses, but in 
any case where blood is not easily ob- 
tainable, or when there is no time to 
match blood types—on the battlefield, for 
example, oratthesceneofaccidents. 
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BOISE, Idaho—Boise’s down- 
town needed revitalization and the 
city council was pushing a renewal 
plan created by a council-chosen 
developer. 

The council refused to provide 
a forum for a community discussion 
of a second renewal plan that had 
some public support. 





The council simply closed the 
door on public discussion. 

The Idaho Statesman, a Gannett 
newspaper, provided the forum 
through two town meetings which 
attracted 1,600 people. 

The meetings led to formation 
of citizen advisory committees, 
and to a revised plan incorporating 
some of the best aspects of both 
proposals. 

The citizens of Boise exercised 
their right to participate in shaping 
the future of their city. 

At Gannett, we support and 
encourage such efforts as those of 
The Idaho Statesman to develop 
community discussion. 

They symbolize our proudest 
goals: professional excellence in 
news coverage and total commit- 
ment to strong, independent service 








to the community. ] 
At Gannett, we have a commit- 

ment to freedom in every business 

we're in, whether it’s newspaper, 

television, radio, outdoor advertis- 

ing or public opinion research. 
And so from Oakland to Okla- 

homa City, from Binghamton to 

Battle Creek, every Gannett news- 

paper, every television and radio 

station is free to express its own 

opinions. Each is free to serve the 

best interests of its own community 

in its own way. 


Gannett 


A World Of Different Voices 
Where Freedom Speaks 





Every American 1n or out 


of government should know 
the facts about the 


Chrysler loan guarantee. 


Should Chrysler be given a loan guarantee? 

The editorialists and the self-styled experts 
have been holding their own debate in the press for 
several months. It's been long on rhetoric, but short 
on facts. 

The debate is now going on in Congress. 
Many hours of careful investigation and thoughtful 
hard work should improve the quality of the debate. 

A Chrysler loan guarantee is not a partisan 
political issue. It is a national issue that reaches into 
every state in the Union. 

It touches the lives of thousands upon 
thousands of Americans everywhere. Workers. Tax- 
payers. Stockholders. Union members. Businessmen. 
And yes, Congressmen. 

Many serious questions have been raised. And 
they deserve serious answers. 

With facts. 


Would a loan guarantee for Chrysler 
set a dangerous precedent? 


The American people should know $409 billion 
of federal loans and guarantees are on the books 
right now. 

No Senator. No Congressman. No one will be 
setting a precedent on behalf of Chrysler. 

The precedent has already been set. 

For whom? Steel companies. Chemical 
companies. Shipbuilders. Railroads. Airlines. 
Farmers. And $10.4 billion for small businesses. 

Even an automobile company, American 
Motors, has received federal assistance. A special 
federal tax-credit rebate. A two year waiver from 


the final emissions standards for oxides of nitrogen. 
Such a waiver, if granted to Chrysler, could have 
saved us over $300 million. 

No. A loan guarantee for Chrysler is not a 
dangerous precedent. It’s a pressing necessity. 


Is a loan guarantee good business? 


The loan guarantee is good business for some 
very simple reasons. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has testified that 
if Chrysler does not get the loan guarantee, it could 
cost the federal government $2.75 billion in lost 
revenues, unemployment and welfare. That doesn’t 
count the costs to state and local governments. The 
bankruptcy of countless small businesses dependent 
on Chrysler. And the human misery visited on 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed. A 
government authorized study estimates that the total 
cost to the nation would be $16.5 billion during 
the 1979—1981 period. 

Chrysler will make the cars America needs. 
Chrysler will be able to provide one million 4-cylinder, 
front-wheel drive cars a year for America beginning 
in the fall of 1980. By 1985, all Chrysler cars will be 
fuel-efficient front-wheel drive cars. 

And they will provide the very modest sales 
gains Chrysler's plan for future profitability is built on. 

Asa result of new tooling, improved manufac- 
turing techniques, better quality, and lower warranty 
costs, Chrysler will realize better profit margins. 

Chrysler's fixed costs have already been cut by 
$600 million a year. 

The passage of the loan guarantee will be the 
vote of confidence needed for Chrysler to secure the 





matching outside financial help required by the bill. 
A considerable portion of which already exists. 

The new management of Chrysler in concert 
with the Administration has put together a sound 
business plan. 


Is everybody in the American 
automobile business guilty of 
mismanagement? 


Chrysler will lose over a billion dollars in 1979. 
Ford will lose a billion dollars on its North 
American automotive operations in 1979. And 
another billion in 1980. 
GM lost an estimated $300 million on their 
U.S. automotive operations in the July, August, 
September quarter alone. 
Something is wrong somewhere. We can't all 
be bad managers. 
Maybe what we've been saying about the burden 


of government regulation has some truth in it after all. 


Regardless of Chrysler's huge losses. Regard- 
less of a recession and slumping sales of cars and 
trucks. Regardless of a prime interest rate of fifteen 
and a half percent. Chrysler must spend $160 million 
each and every month, or be in violation of the law. 

A prudent businessman would cut back. 

The law says Chrysler can't. 


Why can't Ford and GM just absorb 
the Chrysler unemployed? 


Most of the cars Chrysler makes are small cars. 
Chrysler doesn’t sell very many big cars. 

Ford and GM are selling just about all the small 
cars they can make. Without capacity to make more 
small cars they can’t hire more people. 

If Chrysler were to stop production tomorrow, 
only the imports could fill the demand for more small 
cars. That would aggravate the balance of payments 
problem by at least another billion dollars a year. 

America wouldn't just import more small cars. 
We would export jobs. How much longer can we 
afford that? 

Like it or not, Ford and GM won't absorb the 
bulk of Chrysler unemployed. 


They just can't. 





Is reorganization of Chrysler 
under bankruptcy a workable alternative 
to a loan guarantee? 


All of us have to think about this question as 
though we were in the market for a car. 

Not as editorialists, theoreticians or even 
bankruptcy experts. But car buyers. 

The car buyer wants parts and service. He wants 
to protect his investment. He must have confidence 
in the company from whom he buys a product worth 
thousands of dollars. 

If he does not, he will not buy. 

What will happen to confidence in Chrysler 
under bankruptcy proceedings? What will happen to 
its sales? To its cash flow? 

What will happen to its dealers? To its suppliers? 

If Chrysler doesn’t sell cars it can’t build cars. 
What will happen to its people. 

Reorganization under bankruptcy is a risk neither 
Chrysler nor America can afford to take. 

The alternative to a loan guarantee is not 
bankruptcy. For a very simple reason. 

It won't work. 


What will the loan guarantee cost 
the American taxpayer? 


The government loan guarantee will allow 
Chrysler to secure financing from banks and other 
lending institutions. 

Chrysler is planning cars that are right for 
America. Fuel-efficient, technologically advanced 
Cars. 

That's what makes us so confident about future 
profitability. 

The loans will be repaid. With interest. 

The loan guarantee will cost the taxpayer 
nothing. 

You can count on it. 


a i oe 


Lee A. lacocca 
Chairman,Chrysler Corporation 


Scotts 


sellers 
are your 


350 R AM/FM Receiver 





PS-17A Turntable 


These six best selling selections 
from Scott's full line of 30 high 
fidelity components give you the 
optimum combination of price 
and performance. Get a best buy 
for yourself, get a best seller 
from Scott. You won't get a bet- 
ter value from anyone. We know 
because we've been around 
longer than anyone. 


For your nearest Scott dealer 
call (617) 933-8800, or write 
H.H. Scott, Inc. 20 Commerce 
Way, Woburn, MA 01801. 


SCOTT 


The Name to listen to: 


Makers of high quality high fidelity since 1947, 
94 
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| tiful cinemactress who rose to fame in the 
| ‘30s and ‘40s in such classics as Wuth- 


| after a stroke; in Los Angeles. Oberon was 
| born Estelle Merle O’Brien Thompson on 


| as an extra and dance hostess until she 





| Angeles Herald Examiner and onetime 








Milestones | 


MARRIED. William Welsh Graham, 31, ad- 
junct professor of law at U.C.L.A. and 
son of Washington Post Co. Chairman 
Katharine Graham; and Caroline Cushing, 
fortyish gossip columnist for the Los 


companion of David Frost; in Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; he for the first time, she for 
the third 


DIED. Richard Rovere, 64, astute political 
reporter and author who for 30 years 
wrote the Washington Letter for The New 
Yorker; of emphysema; in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. The New Jersey—born son ofan elec- 
trical engineer, Rovere graduated from 
Columbia and worked as an editor at the 
Nation before joining The New Yorker in 
1944. A liberal who had once flirted with 
Communism, Rovere was noted for his 
fairness, his objectivity and his ability to 
place politics in perspective 


DIED. Merle Oberon, 68, arrestingly beau- 
ering Heights and The Scarlet Pimpernel; 


the island of Tasmania. Educated in In- 
dia, she left for England in 1928, worked 


met and married Film Producer Alexan- 
der Korda. Her 1933 portrayal of Anne 
Boleyn in The Private Life of Henry VIII 
made her a star. Divorcing Korda in 
1945, she went on to play such Hollywood 
roles as George Sand in A Song to Re- 
member and Josephine opposite Marlon 
Brando’s Napoleon in Desirée 


DIED. Dewey Short, 81, oft elected (twelve 
terms), former Republican Congressman 
from Missouri who became Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army under Eisenhower; of 
a heart attack; in Washington 


DIED. Immanuel Velikovsky, 84, Russian- 
born psychoanalyst and iconoclastic au- 
thor, whose unorthodox theories of cosmic 
evolution, published in 1950 as Worlds in 
Collision, outraged scientists; in Prince- 





| ton, N.J. Combining a vast knowledge of 





Fringe.” 


biblical and mythological lore with his 
study of Freud’s analysis of the subcon- 
scious mind of Moses, Velikovsky devel- 
oped a controversial theory of colliding 
planets. He contended— in total! violation 
of the laws of celestial mechanics—that a 
fragment from the planet Jupiter brushed 
by earth in 1500 B.C. before settling into 
orbit as the planet Venus. The cataclysmic 
encounter, he claimed, caused hurricanes 
and floods and an interruption in the 
earth’s rotation, thus explaining such 
seemingly miraculous events described in 
the Old Testament as the parting of the 
Red Sea. Though his ideas earned him vi- 
sionary status among a youthful following, 
he sought but never obtained recognition 
from scholars, many of whom referred to 
him as the “Grand Old Man of the 











Jewels _ 
among writing 
instruments. 


Probably the most contemporary and 
precise writing instruments and desk 
sets in the world. Beautifully hand- 
crafted (in West Germany) in sterling 
silver, silverplate, hand-brushed stain- 
less steel or black matte. From $125 
to $9. For a store near you, call 
800-243-5536. 
Marketed by Becker and Becker. Inc 
Westport, CT 06880 
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ENERGETIC. ELECTRIFYING. ECONOMICAL. 


For 1980, Camaro Rally Sport offers you some- 
thing that's becoming increasingly rare: a combi- 
nation of good, solid economy and show-stopping 
good looks. 

Aerodynamic good looks. 

Camaro has always been one of Chevy's most 
aerodynamic cars. It moves through the air easily, 
and that helps you conserve fuel. But, for over 2 
million people, Camaro’s styling is more than that. 
It's a magical shape. It's The Hugger. And this year 
Camaro Rally Sport features a new paint design 


that’s sure to turn heads. Even the interior is new, 
with coordinated fabrics and striping. It’s downright 
handsome. 

V6 performance, V6 efficiency. 

This year Camaro features a new V6 engine 
that delivers the kind of economy and smooth power 
you may be looking for. Camaro Rally Sport's EPA 
estimated MPG is 20 /26 highway? 

Camaro Rally Sport with the new V6. It’s here. 
It's energetic, electrifying and economical. Buy or 
lease one today, 


*Equipped with 3.8 Liter (229 Cu. In.) V6 engine and standard manual trans. Remember: Use these estimates for comparison. Your actual 


CHEVY CAMARO. 
THE HUGGER. 
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Kings, 11 mg, “rt”, 1.1 mg. mcotine; 10's, 12 mg, “tal: 
1. 2g. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined JRaamae i KOOL EDS | 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. x 
einer | Nae Mild, but not tootight. 
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| week, 


THESE 
LEGS 
WERENT 


MADE 
FOR 
ALKING 


Everybody seemed to be 
out of step at the American 
Ballet Theater. For six months, 
the company and 77 dancers 

soloists and the corps de bal- 
let—have been bickering over 
salaries and travel expenses 
A sotto voce complaint, in 
addition, was that Soviet De- 
fector ‘Alexander Godunov had 
been offered a six-figure sal- 
ary to dance with the A.B.1T 
or about as much as manage- 
ment seemed willing to grant 
the lesser dancers all together 
in raises. So bitter were feel- 
ings that the company can- 
celed performances, while su- 
perstars like Gelsey Kirkland 
joined the picket line. Last 
Godunov complicated 
things by abruptly resigning 
from the A.B.T. before ever 
dancing a single pas because 
he had become an issue. Not 
so, insisted the dancers in a 
group note urging him to re- 
consider and requesting “the 
honor and privilege of being 
your friends.” Balletomanes 
are awailing the next act with 
understandable interest 
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Instead of dancing, Kirkland walks while Godunov withdraws 





Prince Philip picked the 
spot, a wooded glen on the 
grounds of Balmoral Castle 
There, to mark the 32nd wed- 
ding anniversary of Britain's 
Queen and her husband, pho- 
tographers recorded them with 
their three sons and their mar- 
ried daughter. Eleven royal 
dogs uncomposed some of the 
pictures as they flitted about 
the family feet. So, too, did 
First Grandchild Peter Phillips, 
2, who distracted Mother Anne, 
29, Uncles Charles, 31, Andrew, 
19, and Edward, 15, and his 
grandmother with a lively 











Master Peter distracts a royal photographic session at Balmoral 


game of Ring-a-ring of roses 
in which Master Peter dropped 
delightedly to the turf when 
he came to the line “A-tishoo! 
A-tishoo! All fall down!” 


‘Tis the season to see Per- 
ry, fa la la la la, For the 16th 
year, Perry Como returns to 
television on Dec. 14 as host 
of his annual Christmas show. 
This year the singer, 67, cel- 
ebrates “Christmas in New 
Mexico,” aided by Greer Gar- 
son, a Como friend since Hol- 
lywood days. Garson, who now 
works a cattle ranch called 
Forked Lightning near Santa 
Fe with Husband Buddy Fo- 
gelson, welcomes Easterner 
Como to her adopted South- 
west and recites the poem 
“Christmas Eve in Santa Fe.” 


“Stone walls do not a pris- 
on make,” said the poet, “nor 
iron bars a cage.” Tell that to 
petite Brunette Maria-Christina 
(“Putzi”) von Opel, 28, playgir! 
heiress to a vast German auto 
fortune. Last week von Opel 
found herself behind walls and 
bars facing a ten-year prison 
term after a French court in 


—< 








Von Opel with Cousin Ginter 


Draguignan found her guilty 
of financing a 1977 scheme to 
import Middle East hashish 
into West Germany-and Italy 
via Saint-Tropez. Why should 
an heiress worth $70 million 
involve herself in a drug ring? 
Neither von Opel nor any of 
her seven co-defendants ever 
said, but the longer her three- 
week trial went on, the more 
it became apparent that she 
was less a pawn than a prin- 
cipal in the plot. Cousin 
Ginter Sachs, himself known 
mainly as a playboy, blamed 
von Opel’s predicament on an 
unhappy childhood and a lat- 
ter-day regimen that included 
two bottles of vodka daily. So 
convinced of her guilt were 
the French judges who heard 


| the case that they doubled 
the recommended five-year 
punishment 



































Wustration from The Peacock Party by Harry Willock, Alan Aldridge and George E. Ryder 


— Books 





AChild’s Portion of Good Reading 


Legends and literature about kings and commoners 


saac Bashevis Singer tells how, ata par- | 
ty shortly after the publication of Z/a- 
teh the Goat, he met a woman who asked 
him to autograph a copy for her. “Who is 
the child?” Singer inquired. “It’s for me,” 
the woman confessed. “I am the child.” 
No children’s book has lasting val- 

ue unless it speaks to the child in the 
adult—and vice versa. Works that ap- 
peal solely to kids seldom out- 
last their Christmas wrapping. 
Those that attract only 
grownups lie unread, 
gathering dust as they 
await the next garage 
sale. This year, as be- 
fore, most volumes aim 
for the wallet or the 
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crib. But a few manage to speak the 
| universal languages of wit and delight 


Mitsumasa Anno has become the 
Escher of Japan. His trompe I’oeil paint- 
ings and optical illusions have be- 
come collector’s items, and his 
books for the young (Anno’s 
Alphabet, Anno’s Journey) ed- 
ucate while they keep the ri- 
sible visible. In The King’s 
Flower (Collins; $7.95), 
the artist depicts a re- 
gent who prefers every- 
thing king-size (he fish- 













Fungus the Bogeyman 
by Raymond Briggs 
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| their enthusiasms by building another un- 


es for whales. and his toothbrush is carried 


| by two men). Uneasy lies the crown that 


wears a big head. When the King decides 
to grow the world’s greatest flower, he 
finds what any kid could have told him: 
large is legal, but small is regal. 

The pop-up book is a century-old tra- 
dition, lost and recently reclaimed. In | 
1878, with ingenious design and careful 
lithography, Franz Bonn produced The 
Children’s Theatre. In this reproduction | 
(Viking; $7.95), the colors retain their 
Dickensian character and the stage pro- 
vides witty valedictories to vanished pan- 








The Treasure by Uri Shulevitz 


tomimes: Hansel and Gretel, Little Red 
Riding Hood, the Nativity and a family 
at Christmas Eve. The Theatre's pictures | 
may not move as fast as the ones on TV, 
but its scenes have four dimensions: 
length, breadth, depth and wonder. 

The aisle-struck may further indulge 


dersized theater: the Edward Gorey 
mock-up of Dracula (Scribners; $8.95). De- 
spite the title, Gorey’s gothica are no more 
frightening than a Road Runner cartoon 
The cast of innocents and plotters resem- | 
ble worried clothespins, and even the 
count appears to be a man who would go 
to bat for kids any time. The only off-put- 
ting part of this work is its R-rated in- 
structions. No child should attempt to 
construct the set without the accompa- 
niment of an adult 

Like Dracula, a joint effort titled Ox- | 
Cart Man (Viking; $8.95) only seems to be 
memorabilia: a suite of paintings depict- 
ing the severity and benignity of old New 
England farm life. In fact it is as fresh as 
the mornings it represents and as worthy 
as the folk who populate its pages. Bar- | 
bara Cooney’s pictures have the grace of 
folk art, and Poet Donald Hall’s decep- 
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Arnold Lobel's illustration for Oliver Pig 





| tively simple tale of a man who trav- 

els by oxpower uses white space the 

way down-Easters employ silence: to 

speak volumes about the present tense 
and the past perfect 

If Ox-Cart Man uses few words, 

The Story of an English Village (Arhene- 

um; $7.95) is totally mute. Still, John 

S. Goodall’s watercolors are eloquent 

| enough to carry the progress of a Brit- 


ish town from medieval beginnings to Hummingbirds from Hosie’s Aviary by Leonard Baskin 


its present state. In other hands, the 
use of half pages overlaid on full ones 
might be a gimmick. But Goodall’s vi- 
sual narrative is so controlled, and his cos- 
tumes and cus- 
toms so accurate, 
that history as- 
sumes a personal- 
ity. Moving by 
lively steps, it 
arranges hemlines 
and coats, advanc- 
es from midwives to doctors, from 
town criers to village schools, to 
the ambiguous benefits of buses 
and telephones. No other Christ- 
mas book can cover so many cen- 
turies between the final story and 
the good-night kiss. 

And after lights-out? Dreams, 
of course. Few black-and-white 
drawings have caught their incon- 
gruous logic as well as The Garden 
of Abdul Gasazi (Houghton Mifflin; 
$8.95). A suburban boy 
takes a nap on a mag- 
ical couch. When he 
rises, he finds himself 
in a_ twilit garden, 
owned by an ominous 
wizard in a fez. Noth- 
ing is quite the same, not even his pet. The 
fat man’s hobby: turning pet dogs into 
ducks. Long after the spell ends, an eerie 
residue remains, like a dream that persists 
in the waking world. Chris Van Allsburg’s 
narrative leans too hard on pictures of to- 
piary animals and foreboding dwellings, 
but his brilliant illustrations resemble 
snapshots taken by the brain of Poe. 

Once Tutankhamun returned from 
the tomb, it was inevitable that publish- 
ers would discover the Nile. Several have 
done so, simultaneously vulgarizing the 
past and present. But two new books of- 
fer a deep understanding of how people 
looked and thought a world ago. In Mum- 





Lobel's Days with 
Frog and Toad 

















mies Made in Egypt (Crowel/; $8.95), Aliki 
unravels the secrets of ba, the ancient 
Egyptian concept of the soul, and ka, the 
invisible twin of the deceased. Both ba 
and ka wandered after death, and they 
could only return to a recognizable body 
—hence the art of preservation. Aliki’s 
crisp narrative and delicate artwork nev- 
er veer toward necrology; her interest is 
in the living past, and her guidebook flat- 
ters both the child who receives it and 
the giver who puts it under the pyramid- 
shaped tree 
The very young would do well to try 


la simpler volume, Ancient Egyptian Design 
| Coloring Book (Dover; $1.50) by Ed Sibbett 


Jr. The motifs of cobra-goddesses, scar- 
abs and animal deities are 
outlined with precision, and 

hints about traditional 
hues (red skin for men, 
yellow for women) can 
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Mummies Made in Egypt by Aliki 


make anyone who owns a box of cray- 
ons into a high-chair archaeologist 
Twice upon a time there was a 
writer and illustrator named Uri Shu- 
levitz. When he illustrated The Lost 
Kingdom of Karnica (Scribners; $8.95) he 
amplified Richard Kennedy’s tale with 
a subtle palette. It creates a kingdom 
where everything is bounteous—until 
a farmer discovers a strange red stone. 
The nation’s wise man warns that the 
stone is the heart of Karnica: “If we re- 
move it, the kingdom will die.” But in 
such stories, the rulers never listen, giv- 
ing the author an opportunity to draw a 
powerful moral about conservation. It is 
no accident that Sierra Club Books is a 
co-publisher. 

In The Treasure (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux; $7.95), Shulevitz speaks in his own 
voice to tell the story of old Isaac who 
dreams of a treasure far away, near the 
royal residence. The poor man has no am- 
bition to play the palace, but his hunger 
for riches leads him on, only to prove that 
travel is narrowing and that no one can 
become truly rich until he looks into his 
hearth and soul. The back-in-your-own- 
backyard conclusion is timeworn, but the 
book’s slow cadences and sprightly tones 
lend it the character of a legend that can 
never grow old because it was never 
young. 

When a child wonders about size— 








Mysterious topiary animals from the haunting Garden of Abdul Gasazi by Chris Van Alisburg 
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Am I big for my age? Or too 
small? Will I always be short? 
Or too tall?—there can be no 
more elegant and reassuring 
self-help book than Karla Kus- 
kin’s Herbert Hated Being Small 
(Houghton Mifflin; $6.95). Her- 
bert gauges his mini-stature by 
standing next to his parents, al- 
ways a mistake. Depressed, he 
sets out on his own. So does 
Phil-o-mel, who feels humon- 
gous next to her little family. But 
when boy and girl meet in the 
woods, they discover that they 
are the same size. Everything is 
relative, observes this cascade of 
wise rhymes. Einstein would 
have been pleased. 

M.B. Goffstein’s Natural His- 
tory (Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 
$6.95) gives children another 
| kind of reassurance. The terse 
text and light watercolors ex- 
amine a little ball called the ys 
planet earth, then move y 
closer to watch the in- y. 
terdependence of 
animals and 
humans. It @ 
manages to 
touch lightly on all 
aspects of life, from war and pov- 
erty to square meals and love. 





pictures carry the same emotional freight 
as William Blake’s admonishment to see 
the world in a grain of sand and eternity 
in an hour 

“The little blue heron swallowed the 
moon,” says Hosie’s Aviary (Viking; $10). 
The exaggeration is permissible; 
paintings are by Leonard Baskin, and the 
highly charged text is by his children, To- 
bias, Lucretia and Hosie, and his wife 
Lisa. All of them are manifestly dazed by 
the artwork. With good reason. A re- 
nowned graphic artist and sculptor, Bas- 
kin Sr. limns a whole aviary of familiar 
birds. But his subjects’ eyes seem to burn 
through the pages, and the rendering of 
their beaks and feathers makes even the 
common robin and crow seem birds of 
paradise. 

Like the Pied Piper, Arnold Lobel has 
a vast, uncountable following of children. 
But unlike the Piper’s troops, Lobel’s keep 
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Goffstein is a minimalist, but her text and | reappearing and ask- | 


ing for more. He has responded with | 
scores of books, and this season he pre- 
sents Days with Frog and Toad (Harper & 
Row; $5.95), five short stories that teach 
the value of friendship, as well as the de- 
lights of working, loafing and being alone. 
Anthropomorphism is Lobel's strength: 
all of his creatures appear to be good-na- 
tured humans in animal suits. In Tales of 
Oliver Pig (Dial; $5.89) he illustrates Jean 
Van Leeuwen’s prose with a family of pigs 
whose siblings squabble, whose mother 
has bouts of sadness and whose father can 
be arbitrary as well as forgiving. A bit 
ham-handed, but certain to be hogged 
by parents and children who know why 
Aesop told human truths with a cast 
of animals. 

The year’s most perverse children’s 
book is Raymond Briggs’ Fungus the Bo- 
geyman (Random House; $4.95). Fungus is 
free to do what kids cannot: live under- 
ground, put grease in his hair, make things 
go bump in the night and in general be a 
grain of sand in the public eye. His ad- 
ventures cover oversized pages full of puns 
(“Hullo, my dreary,” “my direling”) and 
bile green anatomy charts that provide a 
perfect send-up for the child who has 
ODed on gnomes and faeries. 

The Peacock Party (Viking; $7.95), by 
Alan Aldridge with Harry Willock and 
George E. Ryder, is the season’s most de- 
manding work. The rhymes vary from 
one-syllable words to items like apogee 
and collation—an invitation to learning, 








Above: pop-up Children’s Theatre; left: 
Anno’s The King’s Flower; right: Shulevitz’s 
illustration for The Lost Kingdom of Karnica | 
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but also to mystification. The il- 
lustrations are something else: 
portraits of the animal kingdom 
as seen by the surrealist eye and 
rendered by the quattrocento 
hand. Long after the Peacock 
poetry is memorized or forgot- 
ten, the pictures will detonate in 


ceits of John Tenniel for the 
Alice books. 

The spirit of Tenniel also 
hovers over Frogs and the Ballet 
(Gambit; $9.95). Ever since Dis- 
ney presented a group of pirou- 
etting alligators in Fantasia, rep- 
tiles have been as comfortable 
| onstage as they are in the 
| swamp. The Muppets are further 
| evidence, bolstered by Donald 

Elliott’s informative guidebook 
and Clinton Arrowood’s corps 
d’amphibians. In fact, the text 
fi is a straightforward introduction 
to the dance. But somehow, 
when the steps are illustrated by 
frogs in tutus and tights, an air 
of lunacy pervades the proceed- 
ings and the young reader is sud- 
denly an attendant at the wed- 
ding of comedy and art 
All of these bright volumes 
have their share of chills and fa- 
vors, and the giver may wonder 
whether sentences might occasionally be 
too advanced or pictures a bit demand- 
ing. Stop worrying. This season, as always, 
it is well to heed the dictum of Ogden 
Nash: 





Oh, what a tangled web do parents 


weave 
When they think that their 
children are naive. 
— Stefan Kanfer 


the mind, like the bizarre con- | 
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AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of all types; fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed 
Send for free, illustrated 52-page brochure V-85. 
Vantage Press, 516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001 
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1980 CALENDAR 
Beautiful, colorful scenic pictures 
Authentic — in Hawaiian 

and English languages 

Full calendar size 17” x 11” 


A perfect gift item 

$1.95 each or three for $5.50 
Delivery in 10 days— 

we pay postage 









Send check or money order to Hawaiian Calendars, 
Dept. TM, Box 10431, Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 





* Up to date 


* 250,000 Synonyms 
and Antonyms 


« Large, clear type 
Why pay more? All-new, hardcover, 
and only $5.95 ($7.95 thumb-indexed). 


“The trouble with 
Boy Scouts is 
there aren’t 

enough of them!” 


WILL ROGERS 


For ideas, or to make a 
donation to help make Will 
Rogers’ wish come true — 
write: 

The World Friendship Fund 
Boy Scouts of America 


North Brunswick, NJ 08902 
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Bearded Metropolitan Filaret swinging censer during Eucharist in Kiev cathedral 


“Completely Loyal to the State” 


Churches are full in the U.S.S.R.’s spiritual heartland 


Ever since Christianity first reached it 
1,100 years ago, the Ukraine has been 
strongly religious. Located southwest of 
Moscow, the region, with a population of 
50 million, is agriculturally rich and deep- 
ly nationalist. In the 1930s Stalin all but 
crushed the autonomous Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox Church and in 1946 expunged East- 
ern-rite Roman Catholicism in favor of the 
more easily controlled Russian Orthodox 
Church. Even so, the Ukraine by official 
count still has 4,000 of the 11,000 Ortho- 
dox churches now open in the U.S.S.R. 
—only a fraction of the 53,000 churches 
in Russia before 1917. Protestant Ukrai- 
nians have been active since the early 1960s 
in a Baptist reform movement against state 
control. Half the reported 10,000 Soviet 
Protestants demanding emigration because 
of religious repression live in the Ukraine. 
This fall TimME Moscow Bureau Chief 
Bruce Nelan, with two other reporters, 
toured the Ukraine. Though the itinerary 
was controlled, the officials did not mon- 
itor actual interviews. Nelan’s report: 


he Protestants in the Ukraine are a di- 

vided minority, while the Orthodox 
Church seems to be thriving. Orthodoxy’s 
well-being is partly the result of a new nos- 
talgia for the past apparent in the Soviet 
Union today. Along with all folk art, ar- 
chitecture and antique mementos, there 
is a great vogue for icons, church music 
and church history. 

A typical Sunday scene takes place 
at the Cathedral of St. Vladimir in Kiev. 
Inside, people are crammed shoulder to 
shoulder and spill outdoors into the court- 
yard. At the railing before the iconosta- 
sis, old men and women are so crowded 











they can hardly cross themselves. At their 
feet, small children kneel. The congrega- 
tion is elderly as usual, but at least a quar- 
ter seem to be young or middle-aged. The 
chanting and the choir, the incense, the 
smell of wax, the glow and reflection from 
hundreds of candles, the sheer body heat 
slowly become hypnotic. In one corner of 
the railing is a young woman in an ex- 
pensive tailored suit, eyes closed, face 
pale, arms at her sides, She stands rig- 
idly, not seeming to breathe. 

Metropolitan Filaret of Kiev, who 
presided, later explains in his elegant 
headquarters residence that the surviving 
4,000 churches are “more or less enough,” 
despite the overflow visible at the cathe- 
dral. Parish priests, he adds, get a min- 
imum of 150 rubles ($225) a month, often 
more, and usually a free, furnished apart- 
ment, sufficient to enable them to get by 
comfortably in the Soviet Union. 

There are no Eastern-rite Catholic 
parishes left, the Metropolitan says. De- 
spite reports in the West of 300 to 500 un- 
derground clergy, only “old priests and a 
few people” are left. Surprisingly, he de- 
clares that “the Soviet state is not an 
atheistic state. It consists of believers 
and non-believers. There are periods of 
strong antireligious propaganda and 
others of less.” 

The most affecting Orthodox display 
is in Oster, a 1,000-year-old town some 
70 miles from Kiev. This is the diocese 
where Prince Vladimir proclaimed Chris- 
tianity the state religion in A.D. 989. The 
bells of the Byzantine Church of the Res- 
urrection are ringing. There is a red car- 
pet. People offer flowers. Father Vladi- 
mir Shtepa, apologizing for his parish’s 
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Taste why Belair i is 
America’s *1 menthol 
under 10 mg. ‘tar 


Lower ‘tar’ and lighter menthol give Belair its unique 
fresh taste. That’s why more people smoke 

Belair than any other menthol under 10 mg. ‘tar.’ 

So come on fresh...taste today’s Belair! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg:"tar”, 0 .8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Vivitar has put the same innovation and 
rational pricing in a whole line of lenses and 
electronic flash. See a Vivitar dealer and find 
out for yourself why knowledgeable SLR 
owners have made Vivitar the best-selling 
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Here's a good example. The Vivitar 70-150mm 
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Go from Kalamazoo to Kuala Lumpur 
with style. 


The Braun Travelair 1200 hairdryer is It's lightweight, compact and power- 
the only dual-voltage hairdryer that ful, and it contains no asbestos. Availa- 
won't lose its styling speed when it's ble at Bloomingdale's, Bullock's, 
switched from 120 to 240 volt current. Marshall Field and other fine stores. 


© 1979 Braun North Amenca 


Do you get input 
when Tony Randall gets 
information? 


Input is what goes into a data-processing 
system. Tony Randall, anew member of The 
American Heritage Dictionary Usage Panel, 
does notconsider himself a computer. 

Like most of the cur- 

rent members, he 

prefers getting facts 

or information. Led by Edwin 
Newman, the panel is polled x 
regularly for up-to-date advice 

on using words effectively. 

This exclusive feature, along 

with 155,000 entries, 4,000 

illustrations, and thou- 

sands of new words, 

helps make The Ameri- 

can Heritage Dictionary 

the complete contem- 

porary dictionary. 

From $10.95 
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lack of important icons, says: “The peo- 
ple are our treasure.” The 5,000 parish- 
ioners are mostly farmers and seem old, 
though again some 30% are young. Shte- 
pa professes a religious relativism: “The 
main principle of Christianity and Marx- 
ism is the same. Believers try to enter the 
kingdom of God, and Marxists strive for 
true Communism. The bright future for 
man and the kingdom of God—aren’t 
they the same?” 

In the assembly hall of the seminary 
in Odessa, portraits of metropolitans and 
archbishops on one wall stare at portraits 
of Politburo members facing them from 
the wall opposite. Copies of Pravda and 


| Izvestiya are posted on bulletin boards, 





but the library has 25,000 theological 
works. Rector Alexander Khravchenko 
says there are 90 to 120 applications for 
60 entering places each year, but the grad- 
uating class is the same size as in 1913. 
He does not mention that this is one of 
only three seminaries left nationwide. Be- 
fore the Revolution, for a much smaller 
population, there were 57. 

What Orthodox priests feel personally 
no doubt varies, but they clearly know 
the rules. Says Igor Sokolov, the Council 
for Religious Affairs spokesman on the 
tour: “The Orthodox Church is complete- 
ly loyal to the state. It is good that its 
priests go to a seminary where they see 
the relationship clearly—the archbishops 
on one wall and the Soviet leaders on the 
other. Without this training, priests might 
be uneducated village people, perhaps fa- 
natics, It is better this way.” 


F rom this sophisticated state point of 
view, seminaries can be useful—if 
properly supervised. That may explain 
why the Soviet Baptists are supposed to 
get a seminary soon, their first since 1928. 
The Baptist faith, the main Protestant 
group, was often persecuted by the Czars 
because of Orthodox dominance so that 
when Lenin suppressed Orthodoxy after 
the Revolution, he was at first lenient with 
Baptists. But since the late 1920s Baptists 
have not fared well. They number 200,000 





| in the Ukraine, about half the official to- 





tal in the U.S.S.R. 

The tidy Baptist prayer house in Ir- | 
pen, a rural farming town, has no short- 
age of preachers or of listeners for a har- 
vest festival; there are eight speakers. 
When the congregation of 300 lifts its col- 
lective voice in a Ukrainian gospel song, 
the balalaikas and violins are drowned 
out and the walls seem to vibrate 

The evening congregation in Kiev’s 
Central Baptist Church wears citified 
clothes, and the singing is more sedate. 
The more than 450 worshipers, too many 
for the building to hold, overflow outside, | 
getling the word through a loudspeaker 
that echoes down the street. Pastor Ya- 
kov Dukhonchenko is Ukrainian senior 
presbyter for the government-recognized 
All-Union Council of Evangelical Chris- 
tians-Baptists, those Soviet Protestants 
who have chosen to accept state regula- 
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. THIS TIME OF YEAR. THERES NOTHING 
AS TRADITIONAL AS RED. 
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The world’s biggest and most exciting cruise 
ship is now more exciting than ever. The S/S 
France sailed for just twelve years, and set 
standards of modern shipboard excellence 
for the world. And those standards were 
never really equaled. Until now. 

Starting in June 1980, the S/S France, totally 
reconditioned and refitted from stem to 
stern and rechristened S/S Norway, will sail 
again. Year-round from Miami. Into the 
Caribbean. Offering you the most wonderful 
week-long vacation in the world. 


The Line. Norwegian Caribbean Lines is 


the cruise line that pioneered contemporary 
cruising—one-class, unstuffy and fun. In 
fact, NCL has taken more people to the 
Caribbean than anybody 


And aboard:the"Norway, you'll enjoy the 
same lavish cuisine, sensitivé’service and 
relaxed atmosphere that have made NCL 
the First Fleet of the Caribbean. 

It's only fitting that the magnificent S/S 
Norway should join the First Fleet. Alongside 
our four other ships—the Southward, Star- 
ward, Skyward, and Sunward IIl—thateré 
already America’s favorites? 
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Introducing the bigges! 


The Ship. wriic much of the great ship's 


unique elegance has been preserved, over 
50 million dollars and the world's finest 
talent—including marine architect Tage 
Wandborg, and interior designer Angelo 
Donghia—have made the S/S Norway into a 
new maritime masterpiece. 1,035 feet (or 
over three football fields) long with majestic 
stacks that stand 17 stories above the sea. 
And 65,000 square feet of open sundeck 
New balcony suites have been added. All 
staterooms have been completely refur- 
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bished. The wrap-around promenade deck 
has been turned into the International Prom 
enade —the “main street” of the ship. It 
leads to chic shops, “sidewalk” cafes, elever 
different bars, two grand dining rooms, 
lounges, and “A Club called Dazzles” —the 
most fabulous disco afloat 

There's also a 665-seat theatre. A children’ 
playground. Indoor and outdoor pools 
Racquetball. Saunas. Whirlpool spas. The list 
goes on andon 


The Cruise. Sailing every Sunday from 


Miami, the Norway's itinerary calls for plenty 
of time at sea. To give you plenty of time to 
enjoy every pleasure aboard your magnifi- 
cent ship. Loll ina deck chair. Visit the bars 
Take a dip in one of the 3 pools. Catch the 
spectacular nightclub show. It's all yours. 
Your first port of call will be a totally unique 
experience —and the highlight of your cruise 
your own unspoiled island. A tropical jewelin 
Bahamas Out Islands, never visited by a crui: 
ship before. And now reserved for passengers 
the S/S Norway exclusively. Our private islan 
is uninhabited. And spectacularly beautiful 
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week in the world. 


In its pristine, unspoiled state, it is one of 
the world’s rare treasures—the kind of place 
tropical dreams are made of 


You'll anchor just off the breathtaking beach 
And be taken ashore for a full afternoon in 
paradise. Colorful umbrellas and big beach 
towels are brought out. The ship's staff serves 
food and drink. A calypso band plays for 
you, right on the sands 


You can even bicycle or jog around the 
island on specially planned paths. It’s an 
experience only available from a private 
yacht —until NCL planned itfor you 
Swimming.Sailing. Snorkeling. Volleyball 
Allin your own private world 

As the sun sets, you'll join your friends 
back on board for a gala party As your 
majestic ship sails into the sunset 

Next you'll see St. Thomas in the U.S 
Virgin Islands. The port with emerald moun- 
tains rising from bright blue sea. And para 


Norwegian Caribbean Lines* 
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dise for shoppers—elegant shop after shop 
filled with treasures from around the world 
At fantastic duty-free prices 


It’s easy to take. Even with all the 


elegance aboard the S/S Norway, cruise 
rates are surprisingly low. It all costs less than 
a week at most resorts—and your ticket 
includes your stateroom, four great meals a 
day plus all the parties and entertainment 
on board 




















First fleet of the Caribbean. 


What's more, special air rates to 
and from Miamiare available through 
our Cloud 9 fly/cruise program from 
107 cities in the U.S. and Canada 


Your travel agent can tell you all 
about it. See him soon and ask for 
the new S/S Norway brochure, 
“The Biggest Week in the World.” 
It’s the kind of vacation you de- 
serve. And you'll never forget 
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tion. This makes him a rival of Georgi 
Vins, a leader of the reform Baptists, who 
was stripped of citizenship and exiled to 
the USS. this year in a prisoner exchange 
Says Dukhonchenko: “Georgi Vins said 
it was impossible to evangelize, but the 
churches function freely and can preach 
the Gospel. We baptize publicly, in open 
water.” But to reform Baptists like Vins 
evangelism means freedom to preach out- 
side church walls and, especially, to in- 
struct children in the faith 

Dissenters reject all state control, in- 
cluding government-required registra- 
tion. But one Protestant reports 200 Bap- 
tist or Pentecostal congregations have 
been registered in the U.S.S.R. over the 
past five years, about half of them Ukrai- 





Orthodox seminarians at lunch in Odessa 


Priests on one wall, Politburo on the other 


nian. Dukhonchenko reckons there are 
only about 8,000 reformers left in Kiev, 
and only 18,000 across the Soviet Union 

Vins’ former congregation seems to 
be flourishing. It has built and regis- 
tered the biggest Protestant church in 
Kiev. Sunday attendance runs from 500 
to 1,000. The congregation remains in- 
dependent of the still suspect All-Union 
Council. A handful of parishioners are 
cleaning the church when our sleek black 
limousine arrives. It leads them to de- 
cide not to say who their leaders are, 
though they admit that all members who 
were imprisoned during the Vins days 
are back. Recalling the times when the 
congregation had to worship clandestine- 
| ly in the woods beyond the city, an old 
woman remarks, “Our services were of- | 
ten disturbed.” Even now, a man adds, 
“Sometimes at night windows are bro- 
ken.” There have also been two small 
fires in the church 

“We are the real Baptists,” a man 
says softly. How so? “Ask our leaders,” 
comes the reply. Where are they? “I 
don’t know.” There is a pause. “You 
won't get the right story from the of- 
ficial Baptists,” he says finally. “Mixing 
| church and state isa sin.” B 
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LOKTPRO SOKTROM” 

If that’s what you have to say about the last new 
car you bought, you're not alone. More and more 
people today are thinking less and less of the way new 
cars are made. 

But there’s one group of people who can still talk 
about their cars without using X-rated words. 

Volvo owners. 

In fact, statistics show that 9 out of 10 people who 
buy new Volvos are happy. 

And this year happiness comes in more forms 
than ever before. From Volvo's affordably priced 
DL sedans and wagons to the luxury class GLEs that 


CARS PEOPLE 





afford every comfort and convenience feature anyone 
could want. 

There’s also the Volvo GT that will give many of 
the world’s most revered performance cars a run for 
their money. But it does it for thousands less. 

And finally, the Bertone Coupe. A personal luxury 
car created for the individual seeking the ultimate mark 
of quality in an automobile; hand craftsmanship. 

Whichever model you select, you’ll be getting the 
quality, comfort and safety that make Volvo something 
quite uncommon in this day and age. 

Acar that’s a blessing vVOLvo 
instead of a curse. 


A car you can believe in. 
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What makes the American Express Card indispensable? 
Now when we take 
we each get $75,000 in 











off with the Card, 
Travel Accident Insurance. 


} This Travel Accident Insur- 

| ance is automatic for Card- 
members. Whenever you charge 
your airline tickets to your 
American ExpressCardmember 
account, you're covered. And 
now it’s $75,000 worth. Three 
times as much as before. One 
ticket,or a whole family’s worth, 

— everyone is covered. 

a 





.. So you can go directly to 
the gate. Pass the insurance ma- 
chines and skip the forms. 
And if you charge your ticket in 
advance, you're even covered 
on your way to and from the 
airport in a taxi, bus or airport 
limo. Sorry, no balloons. 

The policy is underwritten 
by Fireman’s Fund American Life 
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A home away from home overseas is the way most 
Cardmembers think of the Travel Service Offices of 


Insurance Company, and the American Express Company, its subsidiaries and Repre- 
cost is included in the Card- sentatives. With helpful people who speak English and 
member fee. It’s all automatic. understand travel problems. But don’t forget, although 


there are nearly 1,000 offices worldwide, 478 of them 
are in the U.S. to help here as well. Call on them for 
hassle-free business trips, too. 


Crew of Double Eagle II, first balloon 
to cross the Atlantic: Maxie Anderson, 
Larry Newman and Ben Abruzzo. 







Out of town 
and out of cash? Well, 
you're not out of luck if you’re 


a Cardmember. The Card will back your 











personal check at participating hotels and ot eit 
motels where you're a registered guest and b a 
expect to pay res - Card. For up to $250 \ fe4 - 
in the U.S. and Canada and up to $100 over- - 2 
seas, subject to cash weellablliry and local Sr ‘oo Bm 
currency regulations. If you aren’t already a { = enna enema 
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The American Express Card.Don't leave home without it, 














The fire roared as 
my wife wrapped the last of the holiday gifts. 
Sipping my Pinch, | realized that long ago 
I'd received the best gift of all. 
Her. 


Precious moments deserve more than ordinary s 
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Pinch 12 year old Scotch 
Extraordinary taste by Haig & Haig. 
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Now. Gold for people 
who cant afford it. 


The Chervonets, a %-fine troy ounce gold coin, 
can give you the same hedge against inflation that only 
big-time investors have enjoyed up to now. 


an has always loved gold. 
And with good reason. 
Currencies jump up and down 
wildly. Some forms of property 
wear out. Others go out of style. 
Savings can erode while they sit 
in your bank. But, throughout the 
centuries, gold has generally 
maintained its purchasing power 
in good times and bad. 


The Solid Liquid Asset 


Gold is one asset that can always 
be turned quickly into cash. To be 
sure, its price fluctuates, but 
recent experience has shown that 
it is less vulnerable to decay than 
most other forms of wealth. That 
is the reason why the rich have 
always liked to keep some of their 
assets in gold. 

Unfortunately, gold has been 
available only in quantities that 
are beyond the reach of the 
average investor. 

The standard 32.15-ounce gold 
bar costs around $13,000. Old 
coins that are prized by collectors 
carry prices far in excess of their 
gold value; you pay for the rarity, 
not for the gold. Some newer 
coins weigh a full ounce and are 
generally sold in batches of five or 
ten. So the small investor has 
been effectively excluded from the 
market. 

Now-gold within 
your grasp 


The Chervonets coin changes all 
that. It’s a gold coin that the 


smaller saver can afford. It con- 
tains one-fourth of an ounce of 
pure gold, 

The weight and fineness are 
backed by the Soviet Union, one of 
the world’s two leading gold pro- 
ducers. This certification means 
you avoid the cost and delay of 
assaying when you sell it. 

Because the unit purchase is 
small, you can buy the Chervonets 
coins on a modest regular savings 
program. 

You can build a personal gold 
reserve, coin by little coin. You can 
transport your valuable collection 
as easily as a pocketful of small 
change. 

And at any time, you can divide 
your holdings for partial sale, for 
gifts, or for safekeeping in dif- 
ferent places. 

Here's what 
you could have done 
with your money 
See the chart below. It shows how 
your investment would have 
grown if you had bought just one 
ounce of gold last Christmas. 





PRICE OF GOLD PER OUNCE 
LONDON DAILY FIXING 














The Chervonets 


Advertisement 


Here's what you did 
instead 
By comparison, look what hap- 


pened to your dollars in the same 
period: 





iia VALUE OF DOLLAR 
1967 = $1.00 


$.51 





AT 
AB 





US. Department of Labor. 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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The conclusion is plain. Infla- 
tion shrinks dollars, but enhances 
gold. The process isn't inevitable, 
but it’s been consistent in recent 
years. 


Where to get the 
Chervonets 


At selected coin dealers, banks 
and brokerage firms. Call or visit 
your nearest coin outlet. 

Buy some to keep for your 
future, or to give away for some- 
body else's future this Christmas. 
You'll pay the price on the London 
Gold Market the day you buy 
them. Plus a small minting and 
distribution charge. Only one mil- 
lion are minted annually for 
world-wide distribution, which 
gives the Chervonets additional 
numismatic value. 

It could be the best investment 
you ever made. 
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Cantonese food . America’s most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor 
Hong Kong steaks a speciality. Open daily 


11am... 1a.m.,Sun. noon. 1am 
426 South Wabash HA?7.0021 
3058 West Peterson 465-5522 





The Best 
Barbequed Baby 
Back Ribs 
in town 


GOVERNOR'S TABLE 


3106 South Halsted St., Chicago 842-2253 
Serving the Best Steaks South of the Loop 
Also Seafood—Salad Bar—Sandwiches 
“IN THE MAYOR'S NEIGHBORHOOD” 


GROVER’S GIVES 


‘STE Bee GREAT GUMBO 


CYSIEI 
| BY | 


NOW OPEN 
7 DAYS 


2256 W. Irving Park Rd 
588-4662 


The American Express Card 


Don’t leave home 
without it! 





Casual 


Vittles 
restaarant 


American 


Restaurant serving 
Gourmet foods at 


featuring Seafoods, Duck, 


Full baer and California Wines. Accepting 
Master Charge and American Express. Open 
daily at 5 p.m. While waiting to be seated, 
browse among our plants and eclectic antiques 
2940 North Clark Phone: 549-2060 






















Luncheon © Dinner © Sunday Brunch 
Raw Bar (served at the Bar or in Dining Room) 
Sorry Daily “Fresh from the Net” Specials 
2 Offering a spectacular 
collection of rare 
stainglews 
Specializing in Memorable SeaFare 7" "™'"* 


New in Old Town 
on Chicago's Landimarked Wells Sereet 


1530 No. Wells Street 


FOR THE PRIME OF YOUR LIFE 


Chicago's prime location for lunch, dinner, 
. banquets at 100 E. Ontario near 
Michigan. Call 787-5000 for reservations. 
Valet parking. 


LAWRYS 


© THE PRIME RIB 


CHICAGO'S LARGEST 
GERMAN RESTAURANT 


HAreld's ‘Brown ‘Bear 
RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 


GERMAN-AMERICAN CUISINE 
SHOWS & DANCING WED. THRU SUN. 
CATERING TOGROUPS 2-250 
FORALL OCCASIONS 


6318 N. CLARK STREET PHONE: 274-1200 

















ITALIAN VILLAG 









7? 








Located in Chicago's Quaint Chinatown, 
Chiam offers the best of both Cantonese and 
American Cuisines. Superb Banquet facilities, 
Free adjacent attended parking. Open Daily 
from 11 A.M 

2323 S. Wentworth Ave 









Phone 225 6336 





500 North La Salle, Chicago, Iinois 60610 


Chicago's 
oldest. 
name in 
seafood 


now 
young 
with 
new 
ideas 


337-2020 


RESTAURANT _ since 1906 


Japan 


A fun ow this and ‘ap steakhouse. 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table. Spe- 
cialties include prime rib served on a samurai 
sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily from 
5 p.m.. 230 Ontario 644-6500 
633 Skokie Blvd. Northbrook 564-5900 


Enjoy 
CHICAGOLAND'S FINEST 
Mandarin « Szechuan 

and Hunan 
e CHINESE SPECIALTIES 


DRAGON SEED 


2300 North Lincoln Park West 


ronnesemanons 312/528-5542 


CHICAGO - NEAR NORTH 








3 Outstanding Restaurants 


Village @ Florentine Room eLa Cantina 
in one central location, ¥z block west of 
Shubert Theatre Open every day 


Valet Parking 










71 W. Monroe 332-7005 





WHERE MAGAZINE, METRO GUIDES, 1 E. WACKER DR., SUITE 2230, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 312-782-0631 
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There's a country on the north 
west tip of the African continent 
just this side of Portugal and 
Spain's Costa del Sol. It's called 
Morocco and it belongs to another 
world 

A world that's part French, part 
Spanish, part African, part Berber 
and Moor, even part Roman 

Morocco is high mountain 
passes and broad white beaches 
It's green desert oases and 
Dustling ocean ports, modern 
luxury hotels and century-old 
bazaars. Camel markets and the 
Casbah. The names of its ancient 








places speak to you in the exotic 
accents of other, more romantic 
times—Marrakesh, Casablanca 
Fez, Tangier 


Yet today's Morocco has cham- 


pionship golf, tennis and the 
friendly sun you'll need to warm 
you this winter. A week at a first 
tle as 
ts 

closer than Europe, and its time 
has come 

See your travel agent or send 
the coupon in this ad for more 
information and some excellent 
tour offerings 






















you're getting more truck for your dollar. 
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ANTIOCH 
Nor-Mal international 
foe ELMHURST MELROSE PARK 

Pollard Motor Company international Harvester Co 

BARRINGTON 240 West Lake rest 2090 North Manheim 
Freund Brothers, inc 834-1950 865-3000 
350 West Northwest Highway HUNTLEY MUNDELEIN 
381-5300 Freund Equipment Herschberger implement 
CHICAGO Route 47 & Main 812 North Lake 
International Harvester Co. 669-5146 566-6995 
2665 Nort on Avenue 
International Harvester Co > | peoind ee & —, Oe sy) — -proedechnaay 
4655 South Central Avenue ang iin he 
4655 Sou 725-9550 422-0037 
CRESTWOOD 
Rich Truck Sales 
13610 South Cicero Avenue 
233-2025 
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um-Heavy S-Series trucks. 


| pioneered in our Heavy-Duty S-Series. 
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Yours FREE. 


Stop in at your local 


International Truck dealer 





PROSPECT HEIGHTS 
Northside International 
45 East Palatine Road 
541-9220 

ST. CHARLES 

Hahn Truck Center 
584-3079 

SOUTH HOLLAND 
Owen s International 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


16 Van Dam Road 
596-2600 
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ALTHOUGH 
THE UNITED WAY 
ISIN THEBUSINESS 
OF GIVING AWAY 
MONEY, WE DON'T 
JUST GIVEIT AWAY. 














Sometimes people think 

that because United Way is in 
the business of giving away 
money, that’s all we do. 

But they're wrong. Because 
before United Way gives away 
money, a lot of things must 
happen. Volunteers carefully 
assess each organization 
requesting assistance 

Does the organization 
represent the best interest of 
the community? 

Will it provide an important 
human service not provided 
elsewhere? 

Does it really deliver the 
services to the people who seed 
them? 

When, and only when, these 
and other questions have been 
answered does 
United Way give 
money. 

Thanks to you it 
works. for all of us. United Way 


my 





Elmo makes 
sound movies 
| so simple 
even your child 
can take them. 





Neither your youngster —nor you — have 
to know the difference between focusing or 
an f-stop to make sharp, brilliant sound 
movies. Talk, sing, laugh. Elmo lets you cap- 
ture today’s precious moments that become 
tomorrow's cherished memories...on super 
8 sound movie film 

Point, press and presto. Elmo's incredible 
IS50SL FOCUSFREE ™ Sound Camera does 
all. And so easily. Just set the exclusive Elmo 
FOCUSFREE button and you're always ir 
perfect focus —near or far. Superb Elmo XL 
1/1.2 lens, Exclusive telescoping Action-Mik« 
included at no extra cost 


Automatic sound 
automatic exposure 


Your Elmo movies wi 


always be picture perfect 


Only from Elmo, sound movies as easy a 


snapshots aap 





ESL. viz. Corp. 


70 New Hyde Park Rd. New Hyde Park, N.Y. T1040 


21220 Erwin St., Woodland Hills, Calif. 91367 


44 West Drive, Brampton, Ontario, Canada, L6T3T6 


ES 



















hardware store be- 





__ Just tell us y« 

Christmas’ tween November 26 
and you ta and December 15. 
win one of There’s no pur- 
twenty $1,000 chase necessary 
cash prizes to and you can enter 
help make Ys as often as you like. 
your wish ia Contest ends De- 
come true. va cember 23, 1979. 

Simply pick So enter soon. 
up an entry Make a Christ- 
card with mas wish. Be- 
Official rules at \\ Ly cause this could 
any paricipating be the year it 
True Value SE J comes true. 






. wv 
S 


eng STE 


Official entry cardeawaitable at all participating 
Chicagoland Fnue Value Hardware Stores 
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Father and son head out to revived Lake Ontario fishing grounds from Bronte, Ont. 





Comeback for the Great Lakes 





After decades of abuse, they are getting cleaner 


5g Ben Erie is a dead lake. Save the 
rest of the Great Lakes.” So went 
the environmentalists’ plaint during the 
1960s. Lake Erie was not, in fact, quite 
dead, but it was suffering from a variety 
of serious disorders, including a seemingly 
uncheckable algae growth that, like a fast- 
spreading cancer, was choking off the 
other forms of life. Though the remain- 
ing four of North America’s great chain 
of lakes—Superior, Michigan, Huron and 
Ontario—were less diseased, they too 
showed symptoms of serious, man-made 
illness 

The Cuyahoga River, emptying into 
Lake Erie, was so laden with oil and de- 
bris that it twice caught fire. Masses of 
dead alewives washed ashore in Lake 
Michigan, fouling beaches 
Cladophora, a smelly freshwater seaweed, 
clogged other beaches. Commercial fish- 
eries, which had long flourished on the 
lakes, perhaps a bit too aggressively, be- 


gan closing for lack of good fish and fear | 


of DDT and mercury contamination 
Sports fishermen had largely given up on 
the lakes, as stocks of walleyed pike, lake 
trout and other game species disappeared 

The hulls of pleasure boats were dis- 
colored by discharges from the steel plants 
of Gary, Ind., the oil refineries of Ham- 
ilton, Ont., and the paper mills of Green 
Bay, Wis. Raw sewage was regularly add- 
ed to the noxious brew. Said a 1970 
joint U.S.-Canadian report: “Approxi- 
mately one-third of the United States 
Shoreline [on Lake Erie] is either con- 
Unuously or intermittently fouled with 
bacterial contamination 

The growing pollution of the Great 


Lakes was not only an aesthetic and com- | 
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mercial tragedy. More than 29 million 
Americans and 9 million Canadians 
(more than a third of Canada’s popula- 
tion) live in the Great Lakes basin. The 
lakes contain 95% of the U.S. supply of 
fresh water in lakes and reservoirs and 
20% of the world’s; they supply drinking 
water for 23.5 million Americans. Clear- 
ly, something had to be done. 

It was. In the past decade, inter- 
national commissions have been formed, 
endless stacks of reports written, legis- 
lation passed, bans enforced, and bil- 
lions of dollars spent on facilities to clean 
the waste water that was being dumped 
into the lakes. As a result, even en- 
vironmentalists are optimistic about the 
future of the waters. Says G. Keith Rog- 
ers, a scientist at the Canada Center for 
Inland Waters: “Previously people were 
saying ‘How can we stop the lakes from 
getting worse?’ Now we are seriously 
talking about rehabilitating the lakes to 
their original state.” 


Mu: of the easier, partly cosmetic 
work has been accomplished. The 
globs of oil, the multicolored industrial 
discharges, the flotsam from shoreline 
cities, the fecal and bacterial wastes are 
no longer dumped in the lakes in vast 








quantities. According to the International | 


Joint Commission, the group overseeing 
the U.S.-Canadian agreements to clean 
up the waters, more than 600 of the 864 
major dischargers into the Great Lakes 
now meet the tough new water-quality 
regulations. In the past ten years U.S 
and Canadian municipalities have spent 
more than $5 billion to improve sewage 
treatment plants. Industries, often prod- 










Our programmers 
don't have the time or 
expertise for this 
a . Lets 


call May & Speh. 


















Say, that’s 
a good idea. 


Do it! 





The people at May & Speh are 
experienced in programming 
for a wide range of businesses 
and industries. We can provide 
fast, cost/effective solutions 

to your overload or ‘‘special’’ 
project needs. 


Give us a call. 


(312) 620-8060 


May & 
Speh 


May & Speh Data Processing 
Center, Inc. 

18 W 100 22nd Street 
OakBrook Terrace, IL 60181 









* COMPUTER SYSTEMS & 
PROGRAMMING 
* COMPUTER TIME SALES 


© DATA PROCESSING 

* COMPUTER CONSULTATION 

¢ MINI-COMPUTER SALES 

* DATA ENTRY 

© TOTAL FACILITY MANAGEMENT 
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Our Energy Future 


A boy with his magnifying glass, focusing the sun’s rays to create fire, reenacts Man’s 
endless fascination with the forces of Nature, and his inventiveness in harnessing those 
forces to his own purposes. Today’s energy-based industrial societies have been built on 
progressive discoveries of new and more efficient ways to tap cheap energy resources — 


especially, in this century, petroleum. 


But the Earth’s oil reserves are finite, and increasingly costly. To sustain future world 
economic growth, Man will have to stretch these dwindling supplies, while developing 


new energy sources. 


The Big Oil Guzzlers: America and Japan 


Our two countries, with the world’s two biggest 
industrial economies, are also the world’s largest 
importers and consumers of petroleum. Together 
we account for 44 percent of the free world’s oil 
consumption. Clearly, much of the responsibility for 
meeting the energy challenge rests with the United 
States and Japan. 


What Japan Is Doing 


Like the United States, Japan is gearing up to meet 
the challenge. A “Sunshine Project,” started as early 
as 1974 to exploit practical alternative energy 
sources, has already made major efforts to develop 
new technologies for solar energy, geothermal ener- 
gy, coal conversion, and hydrogen energy. And, 
last year, a “Moonlight Project” got underway for 
developing better techniques and machines for 
saving energy and utilizing waste heat. Studies are 
also being made on more efficient uses of coal, 
capturing the energy of ocean tides, and extracting 
alcohol from plant materials. 


Energy Is a Global Task 


Shifting the world economy away from its exces- 
sive dependence on oil, in just a few decades, will 
require unprecedented levels of international coop- 
eration. Important steps were taken at the Tokyo 
Summit last June, where leaders of the world’s 
seven largest industrial democracies agreed on a 
common strategy for reducing oil imports over the 
next five years. The seven’s Energy Ministers, meet- 
ing in Paris last September, spelled out measures 
to implement this accord. 

Japanese-American cooperation in science and 
technology has long been close and productive. 
Through the Japan-United States Science Commit- 
tee, created in 1961, we have forged strong ties in 
information exchange and joint research and devel- 
opment. Last May the two governments signed a 
long-term agreement for joint projects in fusion, 
coal conversion (especially liquefaction) and other 
energy R&D. 

Working together to solve problems for our com- 
mon future is what the Japanese-American partner- 
ship is all about. We may never face a more urgent 
test of our combined ingenuity than our search for 
a secure energy future, for ourselves and for genera- 
tions yet to come. 


Japan Information Center 


Consulate General of Japan, One Citicorp Center, 153 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


“Richard E. Leakey 
has abridged The Origin of Species, 
perhaps the greatest of the classics of 
scientific literature. He has set it among 
beautiful illustrations in 
such a way as to rekindle 
its original excitement. 
Darwin would have been 
pleased.”—EDWARD 0. 
WILson, Harvard 
University 
Lavishly illustrated in color and 


black-and-white. Special Christmas 
price $19.95. At your bookstore now 


The Illustrated 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


by Charles Darwin 


abridged and introduced by 


Richard E. Leakey 


to HILL AND WANG 4 division of Farrar * Straus * Giroux 














MOTHER 
AND CHILD 


The pure, flowing lines of 
Walter Hannula’s contempo- 
rary work express the special 
love between mother and 
child. Granite finish 
Alvastone® reproduction from 
the original in the Alvar Aalto 
Museum, 8%” high, walnut 
base. Order by mail or phone 
WH-I $55 ($2.60 shipping) 
Major credit cards. (N.Y., 
Conn. residents add sales tax.) 
Free with your order—6000 

years of art in our full-color 
catalog of fine sculpture and 
jewelry replicas from museums 
and private collections around 
the world, or send $1 


or call, 1-800-243-4492 toll-free 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Depttr9, PO. Box 7000, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 


If not completely satisfied, return undamaged within four weeks for a full refund 




















| ded by injunctions and fines, have spent 


| laundry detergent, but the levels have 
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billions more. 

One of the most important omens 
for the future of the lakes is the sharp re- 
duction in the amount of phosphorus 
dumped into them. A 1972 U.S.-Cana- 
dian agreement lowered the levels of 
phosphates that municipalities were al- 
lowed to dump into the water, and most 
towns along the shores and on rivers emp- 
tying into the lakes are well on their 
way toward meeting those requirements. 
The significant exception is the city of 
Detroit; it continues to dump three times 
the permissible levels into the Detroit 
River, which flows into the western end 
of Lake Erie. One of the largest sources 
of the harmful phosphates was common 


now been lowered by law in every state 
and province bordering the lakes except 
Ohio. The result has been not only the 
lessening of unsightly deposits of suds 
along rivers and beaches, but also a slow- 
down of eutrophication, the nutrient-in- 
duced aging process that eventually 
chokes lakes with algae and other plant 
growth. 

Even contamination from DDT, which 
some scientists had predicted would take 
hundreds of years to be washed out of 
the Great Lakes, is only 10% of what it 
was ten years ago. Says Wayland Swain, 
director of the EPA’s Large Lakes Re- 
search Laboratory in Grosse Ile, Mich.: 
“Even in Lake Erie we now expect DDT 
to disappear completely in a rather short 
time. In fact, it is now difficult to find it 
anywhere in the lake except in the 
sediment.” 

Large game fish are making a come- 
back. Virtually wiped out by overfishing, 
pollution and the eel-like sea lamprey (an 
ocean predator that apparently first mi- 
grated from the Hudson River into the 
lakes after man had opened the way with 
the Erie Canal, the native lake trout is 
again being pulled from the lakes by 
sports fishermen, who now can also catch 
coho and chinook salmon from the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Still, despite the fact that the 
waters are cleaner and the lamprey has 
been contained by a concerted attack on 
its breeding ground, the game fish pop- 
ulation can be sustained only by frequent 
replanting. Says K.H. Loftus, of the On- 
tario Ministry of Natural Resources: “The 
real criterion of the rebound of the lakes 
will be when the fish that were eliminat- 
ed are back taking care of themselves. 
That's the sign of a healthy lake, but it’s 
yet to happen except in a few very iso- 
lated localities.” 





Te. substances in the lakes are now 
the environmentalists’ major concern. 


| The levels of such chemicals as mirex (an 


insecticide), PCBs and mercury are still too 
high to allow the resumption of commer- 
cial fishing, and Canada publishes a guide 
that warns sports fishermen which fish are 
unsafe to eat. Says Leila Botts, chairman 
of the Great Lakes Basin Commission: 
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F Hts : oll rte o a window. , 


Tracking a news story means breaking windows. Windows that show you 
down walls. Getting through one barrier a world far away in miles but very close 


after another. Barriers of time. Barriers in impact. There's only one evening 

of distance. Sometimes ’ news broadcast that gives 

barriers of concrete and you the eye-opening reports 

barbed wire. 1 ‘ of Hal Walker and the rest of 
Hal Walker, CBS News — . a world-wide team of 

Correspondent in ‘ ‘ correspondents—The CBS 

Germany, knows how to ia ‘ § Evening News with 

get through those walls an = Walter Cronkite. 

and turn them into : Weeknights on CBS. 


Cronkite Co. 


WATCH THE CBS EVENING NEWS A (' WALTER CRONKITE 
ON YOUR LOCAL CBS@STATION 





GIVE A GLOWING TRIBUTE TO YOUR 
GOOD TASTE. CONNOISSEUR FROM LIBBEY. 


Pure elegance of line in stemware, 
boxed in sets of eight to give, or keep, 
or both= Surprisingly inexpensive 

at retailers everywhere 


EY GLASS 
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Push the button 
for ‘Instant playback 
of phone messages. 


Wherever you go, get your stored messages 
played back to you automatically, from 
Record a Call® 80A, the incredible telephone 
answering machine with built-in Remote 
control and Voice actuation. 
At home, Record a Call® 80A answers your phone and 
reliably takes messages with our exclusive Voice actuation 
(allowing the caller to speak as long as he wishes 
without artificial time limits). When you are away, 
just dial your number, ‘beep’ into the phone with 
your pocket-sized decoder and Record a Call® 80A 
will play back your messages. 
Advanced built-in features include: Twin Cassettes, 
Ring adjust, Silent monitor, Rapid rewind, Fast forward, Flashing 
message light and AC power. Models available at fine stores 
everywhere: Auto 60A; VOX® 70A and Remote 80A. 


f2ecord aCall 


The best answer for quality and reliability 


1.A.D. Avanti. Inc. © 16250 Gundry Avenue, Paramount. California W723 
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“As we learn more about the problems of 
the Great Lakes, we discover that it’s not 
as easy as it first appeared when we as- 
sumed that if we'd just get industry and 
the municipalities to clean up their acts, 
we'd have clean water. Now we've largely 
done that, and we discover that there are 
dangerous toxic substances in the lakes we 
didn’t even know about before.” 

Thus the problems of the Great Lakes 
are not solved because the beach at Ster- 
ling State Park on Lake Erie is officially 
opened again for the first time since 1961, 
or because the Cuyahoga River, while 
gray and sulky looking, is relatively free 
from oil and jetsam, or because the water 
treatment plant in Chicago is having few- 
er taste and odor problems. Says EPA’s 
Swain: “We still have a long way to go be- 
fore we solve the problems of toxic sub- 
stances. Then there is a whole series of 











Treating Lake Erie—bound sewage in Detroit 





Prodded by injunctions and fines. 


new environmental issues.” Among them: 
sodium from the salt used during the win- 
ter on Midwestern roads, which drains 
into the lakes and may be an important el- 
ement in feeding the undesirable blue- 
green algae. Also, Congress is considering 
extending winter navigation on the lakes. 
That would benefit the U.S. steel indus- 
try and the economy of several ports. But 
environmentalists fear that disruption of 
the lakes’ winter ice cover would cause 
damage to fish and plant life. The energy 
crisis has made state governments less re- 
sistant to suggestions that gas and oil ex- 
plorations—with their potential for pol- | 
lution—be undertaken in the Great Lakes 
basin. (Canada already takes natural gas 
from Lake Erie.) 

These problems are not insoluble, but 
they will require a subtlety of technology 
and policy quite different from the mas- 
sive input of dollars that cured many of 
the lakes’ ills during the 1970s. “Basical- 
ly I'm optimistic,” says Robert Boden of 
the EPA’s Great Lakes National Program 





Office. “We are reaching a state of fine- 
tuning of the Great Lakes ecosystem.” 
And that’s definitely progress. nN 
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SABENOFF  VOOKA 60 8 100 PROOF DISTILLED FROM GRAM 
STE PRERAE SMIRNOFF FLS (OVIBION OF HEUBLEIN. INC } 
HARTFORO. CT— MADE USA 





Save £90 
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its automatic It's complete 
With the most common recipes already With room to cook an entire meal, all at once 
programmed inside. All you do is press the The secret? A built-in complete meal rack that 
Auto Set button. Then, the number. Then, gives you room to cook a roast, a vegetable, 
relax. The proper cook time and power level! even dessert, all at the same time. And, toshow 
will be set automatically. It’s just that simple you how to do it right, we even include two 
And, iteven signals you when the food is done detailed cookbooks 


Sale 429.95 Reg. 519.95 Microwave oven #5920 


You get other great features, too. Like an easy to use touch control panel, 
defrost, memory entry and recall, a temperature probe and more. You get 
dependable JCPenney Product Service, too. For additional! service ata 
small yearly charge ask about our Assured Performance Plan. Use our 
convenient Time Payment Plan. At stores with major appliance 
departments. Prices slightly higher in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 

Sale prices effective November 25th through December 22nd 


ryCPenney 


#1979 JCPenney Co., inc 
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Virtuosity in Shabby Dress 





Anew Met production gives Berlin’s Kurt Weill his due 


4é hat do you want to become,” 

scoffed Ferruccio Busoni at his 
student, “a Verdi of the poor?” Replied 
Kurt Weill: “Would that be so bad?” Good 
or bad, it was not far off the mark. In the 
German musical scene of the 1920s, Weill 
emerged along with Paul Hindemith and 
Ernst Krenek as a leading operatic ex- 
perimenter. He tried to recast traditional 
opera as a vital folk theater that would 
speak to the masses. Simplicity and 
comprehensibility were his by- 
words. He composed in the acid 
strokes of Berlin's satirical cabarets 
and the angular accents of dance 
music and jazz—“the rhythm of our 
time.” As collaborators, he sought 
out the boldest insurgent play- 
wrights of the day, notably the 
young Bertolt Brecht. The result 
was a series of memorable theater 
works—spare, bittersweet, haunt- 
ing, utterly original. 

Forced into exile by the onset 
of Nazism, Weill took surprisingly 
well to more commercial surround- 
ings in the U'S. “If there will ever 
be anything like an American op- 
era,” he announced in 1937, “it is 
bound to come out of Broadway.” 
He turned to writing such shows 
as Knickerbocker Holiday (1938), 
Lady in the Dark (1941) and Street 
Scene (1947). But he may have suc- 
ceeded too well in fashioning a pop- 
ular, accessible style. At his death 
in 1950, he was mourned mostly as 
a brilliant Broadway tunesmith, the 
composer of September Song. Even 


vival of the Brecht-Weill triumph 
from the Berlin years, The Three- So 
penny Opera—featuring Weill’s 
widow Lotte Lenya—people were 
all too ready to believe that, in ev- 
ery detail down to the melody of 
Mack the Knife, Weill had merely 
filled in Brecht’s outlines. 





in a concert by the American Symphony 
Orchestra. Also this week, PBS’s Live from 
the Met will broadcast the Metropolitan 
Opera’s new production of what is prob- 
ably the masterpiece of the Brecht-Weill 
collaboration, Rise and Fall of the City of 
Mahagonny (1930). 

Mahagonny is a bleak, biting alle- 
gory of capitalist debauchery. Somewhere 
near a mythical Gold Coast between Flor- 


Soprano Teresa Stratas as the prostitute Jenny in Mahagonny 


as if let out of school. Sopranos strut as 
| tough hookers; the scaled-down orchestra 
| sports saxophones and syncopated cym- 
bals. Met Music Director James Levine 
conducts with idiomatic verve. In the 
principal roles, Tenor Richard Cassilly is 
a virile, slightly husky-voiced Jimmy, and 
Soprano Teresa Stratas gives a fierce, 
ringing portrayal of Jenny, the prostitute 
with whom he has a bruised romance. 


thenticity, is stuck with elements that 
have become clichés of modern theater 
—the billboarded texts between scenes, 
the performers made up as gaunt George 
Grosz caricatures. It cannot help under- 





sv nerrceva¥ lining what seems dated and crude- 


ly didactic in Brecht’s libretto. 
When the city collapses into anar- 
chy in the grand choral finale, Dex- 
ter marches placard-bearing per- 
formers up the aisles of the Met to 
remind us, apparently, that we are 
all citizens of Mahagonny. It is a 
point that goes without saying 
—and should have. 

“The intellectual bearing of this 
music,” Weill once wrote in defense 
of his deceptively simple style, “is 
thoroughly serious, bitter, accusing 
and, in the most pleasant cases, still 
ironic.” In Mahagonny, it is a good 
bit more besides. The low-down, 
choppy episodes constitute sheer 
operatic virtuosity in shabby dress, 
including a full range of arias, rec- 
itatives, ensembles and massed cho- 
ruses. If the music never bursts into 


never carries along the narrative, 
the reason is that he rigorously seg- 
regated it from the dialogue scenes. 
Under the influence of neoclassic 
works like Stravinsky’s Oedipus 
Rex, he sought a formal, static 
structure in which the music would 
stand apart as an objective com- 
ment on the action. 

The man who could compose 
Mahagonny was far more than a 
tunesmith. But then, so was the man 





Now the lesser-known Weill, 
and especially the Berlin Weill, is 


beginning to get his due. In Kurt Weill | 


in Europe, a pioneering study to be pub- 
lished this month by UMI Research Press, 
Musicologist Kim Kowalke demolishes 
the notion that Weill was a sort of mu- 
Sical valet to Brecht, and builds a case 
for him as “the greatest composer active 
in modern theater.” The New York City 
Opera, which already has Street Scene in 
its repertory, plans a spring production 
of The Silver Lake (1933), Weill’s setting 
Of a drama by German Expressionist 
Georg Kaiser. This week Weill’s Sympho- 
“ny No. 2 (1934), his richest instrumental 


Work, will get a rare New York hearing | plunges into the unaccustomed material [ one.” 





The unpardonable crime in paradise: running out of cash. 


ida and Alaska, three crooks on the lam 
decide to establish a paradise of endless 
money and pleasure. The malcontents 
of the world descend on the place to in- 
dulge in desperate sprees of booze, sex 
and gambling, punctuated by fits of 
boredom and futility. Rape, murder, 
anything goes in Mahagonny. The only 
unpardonable crime is running out of 
cash. When Jimmy Mahoney, a decent- 
minded lumberjack, commits it, he is 
sentenced to death. 

The Met company, giving the first 
performance in its history of a Weill work, 


who could compose Street Scene. 
The point of doing justice to the 
Berlin Weill is not to raise him above the 
Broadway Weill, but to acknowlege the 
consistency that connects them both. 
Weill’s innovative craftsmanship and 
distinctive flavor left their mark on 
Rodgers and Hammerstein and Lerner 
and Loewe; and the distance is not far 
from Street Scene to West Side Story. 
Schoenberg disdainfully preferred Franz 
Lehar. With the advantage of a fuller view 
and of productions like the Met’s 
Mahagonny, this generation may come 
closer to Hindemith’s verdict: “Weill a 
small composer? No, at his best a perfect 
— Christopher Porterfield 
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full flood, the reason is that Weill | 
set himself so sternly against the 

pumped-up passions of the late ro- | 
mantic style he grew up with. If it 


John Dexter's staging, in its drab au- | 























TERRIFIC GAR OTEREU 


PURE AND SIMPLE 


That’s quite a bit, when 
you think about it. But it’s 
what people expect from the 
number one name in car stereo 
speakers. And terrific sound 
is precisely what the Jensen 
Series I speakers deliver. 


Pure... 

We're talking about music, 
of course. Series I speakers 
are the latest generation of 
Jensen speakers. With refine- 
ments that belt out more pure 
music than ever in your car. 

Solid, driving bass. Treble 
that snaps to life. And subtle, 
important midrange tones that 


Can.g» mean the difference 
etween “pure” and 
just “adequate” 









These new Jensen speak- 
ers can handle 40% more power 
than before. Which means 
they’ll take more heat—and 
more abuse from high power 
car stereo units. And that means 
they'll sound better and play 
louder with less distortion. 

Series I speakers are also 
more efficient than ever. That 
lets them play louder at any 
given power level. So you get 
more sound for the power 
output of your system. 


JENSEN 


The thrill of being there. 


4136 N. United Parkway 
Schiller Park, Illinois 60176 





...and simple. 


Jensen Series I speakers 
are simpler than ever to install, 
thanks to a new grille design. 
They come packaged in 2- 
speaker kits, complete with 
connection wire, instructions, 
and everything else you'll need 
to make installation simple. 

What’s more, there’s a 
Jensen speaker to fit almost 
any car. In the doors, in the 
rear deck, almost anywhere. 
From. a dual cone speaker, to 
a coaxial 2-way speaker, to a 
Triaxial® 3-way. Jensen 
Series I has them all. 

And all have terrific sound. 
Pure and simple. 








@ Triaxial” and “Triax” are PegIsterertratenares ——— 


identifying the patented 3-way speaker systems of 
Jensen nd Laboratories. (U.S. Patent #4,122,315,) 
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This year, order Old Grand-Dad by phone, and we'll deliver it for you. Call toll-free (800) 528-6148. 
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U.S. Government Report: 


Carlton 


is lowest. 


Box or Menthol: 


10 Carlton have less 
tar than 1: 


tar nicotine 
mg./cig mg./cig 
Kent 12 0.9 
















































Marlboro Lights 12 0.8 
Merit 8 0.6 
Salem Lights 10 0.8 
Vantage 11 0.8 
Winston Lights 13 0.9 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 
Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 
Cariton Box less than 0.5 0.05 










Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 


and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May '78. a 
Carlton. ie 


Filter &? Menthol 


The lighter 
100s. 


j ithe 


Ce 





Only 
3 mg. 
tar, 

0.5 mg. nic. 






Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “‘tar’’ 0.05 mg. nicotine; 

Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “‘tar’’ 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report May ‘78. 100 mm: 5 mg. 
tar,’ 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





